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Art.  I. — 1.  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters  :  Illustrated  from  Private  Letters  and  other 
Original  Documents  hitherto  unpublished.  By  Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  Advocate.  2 
vols.  London.  8vo.  1838. 

2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Montrose  :  Illustrated  from  Original  Manuscripts.^  including 
Family  Papers.,  now  first  published  from  the  Montrose  Charter-Chesty  and  other 
Private  Repositories.  By  Mark  Napier,  Edinburgh.  1840. 


[The  following  sketch  of  the  ablest  of  the  partisans  of’  nor  tlic  placo  of  liis  birth  appears  to  be  re- 
the  royal  cause  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  familiarly  styled  cordcd.  Wc  Only  kllOW  that  at  the  decease 
to  this  day  in  Scotland,  the  Great  Marquis,  though  not  free  of  his  father,  the  fourth  Earl,  in  November, 
from  strong  political  bias,  will  he  read  with  unusual  into-  1626,  hc  WaS  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Dur- 
rest.  Its  great  length  has  induced  us  toomit  the  compara-  ing  tllC  rcst  of  his  nonage  he  WaS  under  the 
tivcly  unimportant  details  of  the  close  of  his  life  ;  but  as  guardianship  of  Lord  Napier  of  Mcrchiston, 
it  is,  it  presents  the  jwrtrait  of  a  hero  scarcely  exceeded  wllO  had  married  Onc  of  his  elder  sisterS, 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  generalship  in  modern  times. —  and  M'llO  continued  through  life  his  boSOm- 
Ed.i  friend.  It  was  perhaps  as  being  an  only  son 

that  Montrose  married  in  very  early  youth. 
Both  of  these  works  are  necessary  to  a  His  wife  was  Madeline  ('arnegie,  daughter 
full  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  of  the  Lari  of  Southe.sk  ;  and  by  1633  we 
from  both  (not  neglecting  other  helps)  that  find  him  already  the  father  of  two  sons, 
we  propose  to  draw  what  we  hope  may  not  Early  in  that  year  liis  young  Countess  ap¬ 
prove  unwelcome  to  our  readers,  a  sketch  pears  to  have  died  *,  but  even  of  that  fact 
of  the  career  and  character  of  The  Great  there  is  no  positive  record,  and  it  is  rather 
Marquis — as  to  this  day  in  Scotland  the  inferred  from  the  utter  silence  respecting  her 
hero  continues  to  be  called.  in  all  further  accounts  of  Montrose. 

There  are  very  few  men  so  eminent  of  In  the  same  year,  and  probably  in  eonse- 
whose  early  years  so  little  is  known.  This  quence  of  his  domestic  bereavement,  Mon- 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  trose  went  abroad,  travelling  into  France  and 
his  high  rank  and  lineage — the  head  of  the  Italy,  and  continuing  on  the  Continent  about 
house  of  Graham,  and  by  succession  the  three  years.  We  can  trace  no  particulars 
fifth  Earl  of  Montrose.  Neither  the  time  of  his  tour,  nor  of  his  habits  of  life  at  that 
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period.  Only  in  the  archives  of  the  Kng- 
lish  College  at  Rome  appears  the  following 
entry:  “  1635,  27th  day  of  March,  two 
Karls,  Angus,  and  ISlontrose,  with  four 
others,  gentlemen  of  distinction  of  that 
nation,  attended  by  four  domestics,  were 
honorably  entertained  in  our  refectory 
according  to  their  ranK.” 

Montrose  came  back  from  his  travels  with 
great  accomplishments  and  advantages  both 
of  mind  and  porson.  His  chaplain,  Dr. 
Wishart,  describes  him  as  “not  very  tall, 
nor  much  exceeding  a  middle  stature,  but 
of  an  exceeding  strong  composition  of  body 
and  an  incredible  force,  joined  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  proportion  and  fine  features.  His 
hair  was  of  a  dark-brown  color,  his  com¬ 
plexion  sanguine,  of  a  quick  and  piercing 
grey  eye,  with  a  high  nose,  something  like 
the  ancient  sign  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Persian  Kings.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very 
princely  carriage  and  excellent  address  .  .  . 

•  •  a  complete  horseman,  and  had  a  singular 
grace  in  riding.”  If  his  portrait,  as  drawn 
by  his  own  chaplain,  should  appear  too  fa¬ 
vorable,  and  in  need  of  some  corrective,  we 
can  supply  one  from  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
always  refers  to  “  the  Great  Marquis  ”  with 
especial  malignity,  and  even  in  one  passage 
goes  to  the  preposterous  length  of  question¬ 
ing  his  personal  courage  :  *  “  He  was,”  says 
the  Bishop,  “  a  young  man  well-learned,  who 
had  travelled,  but  had  taken  upon  him  the 
part  of  a  hero  too  much,  and  lived  as  in  a 
romance,  for  his  whole  manner  was  stately 
to  affectation.” 

On  his  return  home,  adorned  by  such  ac¬ 
complishments,  Montrose  was  presented  to 
Charles  I.  with  every  expectation  of  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome.  But  the  King,  whether  be¬ 
cause,  as  is  alleged,  he  had  been  prepos¬ 
sessed  against  him  by  the  Hamiltons,  or  be¬ 
cause  his  own  manner  was  cold  and  dry 
until  mellowed  by  misfortune,  took  little 
notice  of  him,  merely  gave  him  his  hand  to  1 
kiss,  and  then  turned  aside.  This  slight 
was  keenly  felt  by  Montrose  ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  (however  strenuously  Mr. 
Napier  denies)  that  it  formed  one  motive 
of  the  part  which  he  shortly  afterwards 
took  in  the  growing  troubles  of  Scotland. 

Those  troubles,  as  is  well  known,  began 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Canons  and 
Liturgy,  and  resulted  in  the  production  of 
the  Covenant.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
ardor  and  enthusiasm  with  which  that 

♦  History  of  His  Own  Times,  toI.  i.,  p.  91,  ed. 
Oxford,  18m. 


bond  was  hailed  among  the  Scottish  people  ; 
Hume  not  unhappily  speaks  of  it  as  a  general 
contagion.  That  a  high-spirited  young  no¬ 
bleman,  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith, 
not  regardless  of  popularity,  conscious  of 
great  abilities,  and  resenting  the  neglect  of 
the  Court,  should  espouse  a  specious  cause 
in  the  first  dawn  of  its  zeal,  and  before  it 
was  clouded  over  by  excesses,  was  surely 
not  unnatural.  Nor  were  the  most  artful 
solicitations  wanting  from  many  quarters, 
and  above  all  from  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  to 
secure  so  hopeful  an  ally.  As  Principal 
Robert  Baillie  afterwards  declared,  “  The 
canniness  of  Rothes  brought  in  Montrose 
to  our  party.”* 

Once  engaged,  Montrose  bore  a  sh’are  in 
all  the  factions  of  the  General  Assemblies. 
We  find  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the 
King’s  Commis.sioner  in  Scotland,  write  of 
him  with  much  asperity  to  his  Royal  Mas¬ 
ter  (Nov.  27,  1638)  :  “  Now  for  the  Cove¬ 
nanters,  I  shall  only  say  this ;  in  general 
they  may  all  be  placed  in  one  roll,  as  they 
now  stand ;  but  certainly.  Sir,  those  that 
have  both  broached  the  business,  and  still 
hold  it  aloft,  arc  Rothes,  Balmcrino,  Lind¬ 
say,  J.othian,  Loudon,  Yester,  Cranstoun. 
There  arc  many  others  as  forward  in  show, 
amongst  whom  none  more  vainly  foolish 
than  Montrose.  But  the  above  mentioned 
are  the  main  contrivers.”  At  this  period, 
also,  Montrose  was  intrusted  with  two  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  north.  Tlie  fir.st  had  for  its 
object  conversion  rather  than  con(|uost ;  the 
Earl  was  attended  by  three  of  the  most 
ardent  •  of  the  seceding  clergy  ;  and  he  re¬ 
turned  in  August,  1638,  with  a  parchment 
full  of  signatures  to  the  Covenant ;  “  the 
most  worthless  laurel,”  adds  Mr.  Napier, 
“  that  he  ever  gained.” 

The  second  expedition,  in  the  spring  of 
1639,  was  more  congenial  to  his  military 
temper ;  he  was  reijuired  to  keep  in  check 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley  as  the  Kings  lieu¬ 
tenant  north  of  Spey.  Some  newly-levied' 
foot  were  placed  at  his  dispo.sal,  and  he 
bore  the  title  of  General ;  but  as  he  com¬ 
plained  from  the  first  to  Gordon  of  Straloch, 
“  business  here  is  all  transacted  by  vote  and 
a  Committee,  nor  can  I  get  anything  done  of 
myself.”  After  some  skirmishing,  he  found 
Huntley  not  disinclined  to  treat ;  and  it 
was  arranged  between  them  that  they,  each 
accompanied  by  eleven  of  his  friends,  should 
hold  a  conference  at  the  village  of  Lowess, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Strathbogie.  The 
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two  parties  met  aecordini^ly,  armed  only 
with  walking-swords  ;  and  such  was  their 
mutual  suspicion,  that  a  gentleman  from 
each  side  was  appointed  to  search  the  other 
for  fear  of  hidden  weapons.  After  a  few 
words  of  courteous  greeting,  the  two  chiefs 
stepped  aside  and  conversed  in  private  for 
a  considerable  time.  The  result  was,  that 
Huntley  consented  to  sign  a  paper  with 
certain  terms  of  adhesion,  and  on  two  sepa¬ 
rate  occasions  rode  over  from  his  own  to  the 
Covenanters’  camp.  But  at  his  last  visit 
it  was  sought  to  impose  upon  him  further 
terms  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  the  parole  pledge 
for  his  safety  was  broken,  and  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  prisoner  or  hostage  to  Hdinburgh 
Castle.  The  bad  faith  of  this  detention  is 
manifest  and  glaring.  We  are  assured, 
however,  that  Montrose  withstood  it  to  the 
uttermost,  but  found  that  his  .«ingle  voice 
in  the  council  of  officers  could  not  avail  to 
prevent  it. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that 
the  resentment  of  Montro.se  at  finding  him¬ 
self  thus  committed  to  an  act  of  treachery, 
may  have  combined  with  his  alarm  for  the  , 
monarchy  and  his  di.sgust  at  the  growing  I 
violence  which  he  saw  around  him,  to  j 
alienate  him  from  the  party  which  he  had, 
perhaps  too  rashly,  espouse(l.  In  the  Parlia-  j 
ments  of  1639  and  1640  his  name  on  sevc-  ! 
ral  occasions  appears  on  the  side  of  mode-  | 
rate  counsels.  Kven  in  the  fiebl  he  showed  j 
a  disposition  to  lenity,  though  no  abatement 
of  vigor.  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  with  Huntley  in  his  train,  before 
he  heard  that  the  loyal  Barons  at  the  north 
were  again  in  arms.  With  characteristic 
energy  he  instantly  set  off  again,  crossed 
the  Grampians,  gathered  troojjs  as  he  went, 
and  on  the  25th  of  May  re-entered  Aber¬ 
deen  at  the  head  of  two  or  three  thousand 
troops,  the  flower  of  which  were  the  horse¬ 
men  of  Angus  and  Mearns.  He  had  with 
him  the  hhirls  Marischal  and  Athol,  and  j 
several  other  Lords  and  gentlemen  with  a ! 
train  of  thirteen  field-pieces.  The  day  but ' 
one  after  his  arrival  he  held  a  general 
Committee  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Aber-  : 
deen,  which  had  distingui.shcd  itself  by  its  I 
zeal  for  Prelacy — “  that  unnatural  city,”  as  * 
Principal  Baillie  calls  it  on  that  account. 
The  Covenanting  Ministers  of  that  day 
were  unable  to  understand  how  a  town 
which  favored  Bishops  could  deserve  the 
smallest  mercy;  they  remembered  the  texts 
on  the  destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai,  and ! 
urged  that  in  like  manner  Aberdeen  should ' 
be  given  up  to  slaughter  and  conflagration. 


Montrose,  however,  stood  firm  against 
them  ;  and,  being  backed  on  this  occasion 
by  the  young  Earl  Marischal  and  other 
men  of  weight,  finally  carried  his  point,  so 
that  the  burghers  of  Aberdeen  were  only 
fined  and  reprimanded,  and  exposed  to  free 
((uarters,  but  spared  from  fire  and  sword. 

The  next  step  of  Montrose  was  to  bring 
up  his  field-pieces,  and  batter  the  castle  of 
(Eight,  a  principal  strong-hold  of  the  Gor¬ 
dons  ;  but  he  Quickly  raised  the  siege  on 
learning  that  a  new  enemy  was  at  hand. 
Huntley’s  second  son,  the  V^iscount  Aboyne, 
whom  the  King  had  lately  named  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  north,  appeared  off  Aberdeen 
with  three  armed  ships  and  some  troops  on 
board.  Aboyne  was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen, 
but  had  for  his  guide  Colonel  Gun,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  though  verisatile  soldier, — a  nar- 
tiaan  in  both  senses  of  the  word, — and  on 
landing  he  was  joined  by  his  brother.  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  and  some  IIighlan<l  levies. 
The  whole  united  force  marched  off  in  high 
spirits  to  encounter  Montrose,  who  had  made 
skilful  dispositions  to  receive  them  at  Stone¬ 
haven.  Gn  their  coming  up  a  little  skir¬ 
mishing  and  a  few  cannon-balls  were  found 
sufficient  to  send  them  back  in  confusion. 
Montrose  next  proceeded  to  force  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Dee,  again  entered  Aberdeen, 
scattered  the  (Gordons  far  and  wide,  and  be¬ 
came  once  more  master  of  the  open  country. 

In  this  skirmish,  which  was  called  the 
Raid  of  Stonehaven,  Montrose  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  effect  of  any 
piece  of  ordnance  on  the  imaginations  of  the 
Highlanders  ;  even  down  to  1745  they  called 
a  cannon  “  the  Mu.'^kct’s  mother,”  and  looked 
upon  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe. 

In  the  southern  counties  at  this  time  the 
war  seemed  coming  to  a  crisis  between  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  and  the  King;  and 
the  Scottish  army,  headed  by  General  Alex¬ 
ander  Le.^lie,  had  already  marched  to  the 
Borders,  when  Charles  decided  on  conclud¬ 
ing  a  ])acification,  too  hasty  in  its  rtjolve, 
and  too  vague  in  its  terms,  to  be  lasting. 
During  this  hollow  truce  (for  such  it  proved), 
his  Majesty  summoned  several  of  the  chief 
nobles,  among  whom  w’as  Montro.se,  to  at¬ 
tend  him  at  his  Court  at  Berwick.  The  in¬ 
terview  between  the  King  and  the  Earl  took 
place  accordingly  in  July,  1639,  and  although 
no  particulars  of  it  are  found  recorded,  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  without 
effect.  Each  on  closer  observation  mu.st 
have  discovered  the  high  endowments  of  the 
other  : — each  after  what  had  passed  w'ould 
be  more  than  commonly  solicitous  to  please. 
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Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  a  subject  met  the  moiit,  Seaforth,  and  Erskine — and  Amend, 
eye  of  such  a  master.  who  was  second  in  command  of  Leslie’s  ar- 

Tho  moderation  of  Montrose  in  the  Par-  my.  With  these  and  some  others,  Alontrose 
liament  which  met  the  month  after  (al-  and  VVigtoun  suhscribc'd  a  bond  aeknow- 
though  the  same  moderation  was  shown  bj"  lodging  their  obligation  to  “that  Covenant 
many  others  who  had  not  been  to  Berwick)  already  signed,”  but  stipulating  for  their 
was  ascribed  by  his  ill-wishers  to  the  per-  mutual  aid  and  defence  in  ease  of  need,  that 
suasions  of  the  King,  and  to  his  own  ambi-  “every  one  of  us  shall  join  and  adhere  toeacli 
tious  hopes.  “  Division,”  writes  Principal  other.”  Having  thus  secretly  combined, 
Baillie  (Oct.  12,  1639),  “  is  now  much  la-  Montrose  and  his  friends  returned  to  the 
bored  for  in  all  our  estate.  They  speak  of  army,  which  they  found  prepared  to  march 
too  great  prevailing  with  our  nobles.  Home  forward  and  cross  the  Tweed.  On  reaching 
evidently  fallen  off.  Montrose  not  unlikely  that  river,  the  chiefs  cast  lots  as  to  who 
to  be  ensnared  with  the  fair  promises  of  ad-  should  pass  over  the  first,  and  the  lot  fell 
vanceinent.  Marischal,  Sutherland,  and  upon  Montrose.  He  accordingly  dismount- 
others,  somewhat  doubtful.  Sheriff  of  Tc-  ed,  forded  the  stream  on  foot,  and  returned 
viotdale,  and  some  of  the  Barons,  inclining  to  encourage  his  men.  A  few  days  afier- 
the  Court  w’ay.”  But  we  altogether  disbe-  wards  he  took  part  in  the  more  memorable 
lieve  a  story  told  by  Bishop  (iiithry,  and  passage  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  repulse,  or 
repeated  by  Air.  Napier  without  objection,  rather  rout,  of  the  English  army  at  New- 
that  Alontrose  at  this  time  found  affixed  to  burn. 

his  chamber  door  a  paper  with  the  words.  In  conse<juence  of  the  day  at  Newburn, 

“  iNvicTus  ARMis  vERRis  viNCTTUR.”  Siicli  it  is  wcll  kiiowii  liow  the  Kiiig’s  forces, 
an  inscription  is  clearly  framed  on  a  view  of  diminished  and  dispirited,  fell  back  first  to 
Montrose’s  later  exploits;  in  1639  he  had  Durham,  then  to  York,  and  how  negotia- 
yet  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  high  com-  tions  for  peace  commenced  at  Kipon,  wdien 
pliment  invictus  armis.  the  Scots  were  free  to  dictate  almost  their 

Ere  many  months  had  elapsed  from  the  own  terms.  Charles  had  no  other  resource 
new  inconsiderate  pacification,  the  differen-  than  once  more  to  summon  a  parliament  in 
ces  which  had  been  not  so  much  adjusted  England — the  “  Long  Parliament,”  as  it 
as  postponed,  and  the  resentments  slurred  |  proved — which  from  the  very  first  displayed 
over  instead  of  healed,  burst  forth  again  |  an  eager  resolution  not  only  to  curb  the 
with  redoubled  fury.  Again  did  both  par-  i  King’s  })rcrogative,  but  to  punish  his  ad- 
ties  appeal  to  the  sword;  again  did  news  j  visors.  NVithin  a  few' months  of  their  meet- 
come  to  Edinburgh  that  King  Charles  w’as  !  ing  they  had  already  voted  ship-money 
preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  had  j  illegal ;  they  had  cancelled  the  sentence 
collected  an  army  on  the  Tyne,  and  had  i  against  Hampden  ;  they  had  driven  into 
placed  himself  at  its  head.  On  their  part ;  exile  Lord  Keeper  Einch  and  Secretary 
the  Scottish  Parliament  were  not  slack  in  Windebank  ;  they  had  sent  Laud  to  the 
mustering  their  forces;  nor  did  Montrose, !  dungeon  and  Strafford  to  the  scaffold, 
when  called  upon,  refuse  his  aid  in  that  1  Even  during  the  negotiations  at  Kipon,  all 
hour  of  danger.  He  commanded  a  division  danger  to  Scotland  having  passed,  but  new 
in  the  army  w'hich,  under  General  Le.slie,  danger  to  the  throne  arisen,  Montrose  did 
and  in  July,  1640,  marched  towards  the  |  not  feel  himself  precluded  from  writing  a 
Tweed,  and  encamped  for  a  time  on  Dunse  ’  letter  to  the  King,  expressive  of  his  loyalty 
Aloor.  During  this  pause  in  the  military  and  duty.  A  copy  of  this  letter  (so  unfaith- 
operations  a  remarkable  event  in  ]tolitics  '  ful  were  some  of  Charles’s  servants  !)  was 
occurred.  It  is  stated  by  Montrose  himself,  .surreptitiously  obtained,  and  transmitted  to 
as  appears  from  judicial  depositions,  that  a  the  chiefs  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Newcas- 
bond  was  privately  offered  for  his  signature  !  tie.  Much  incensed,  they  openly  charged 
proposing  that  some  person  should  be  nam«‘d  ’  Montrose  with  having  written  to  the  King — 
Captain-General,  w  ith  arbitrary  powers  north  I  but  Montrose  at  once  avowed  and  justified 
of  Forth,  and  implying  that  this  person  the  act ;  and  since  at  that  time  the  highest 
should  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  Stung  at  the  respect  for  the  Royal  authority  was  ])ro- 
propo.sal,  Alontrosc  immediately  took  horse  fessed  even  by  those  who  most  ardently  la- 
for  Cumbernauld,  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  bored  to  destroy  it — since  even  when  troops 
Wigtoun,  where  he  met  by  appointment  were  levied  against  the  King  it  was  still  in 
several  of  his  friends,  as  the  Earls  Maris-  the  name  of  the  King — the  other  Scottish 
chal,  Home,  Athol,  and  Alar — Lord  Stor-  leaders  at  Newcastle  were  compelled,  how- 
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ever  unwillinglj,  to  admit,  or  at  least  to 
accept,  the  defence  of  their  colleague. 

The  results  were,  however,  more  serious 
to  Montrosj,  when,  on  his  return  to  Scot¬ 
land,  the  bond  of  Cumbernauld  was  disco¬ 
vered  and  denounced  by  Argyle.  At  nearly 
the  same  time  some  conferences  which 
Montrose  had  held  with  the  Ministers  of 
Perth  (Montrose  being  then  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Stormont  at  Scone),  and  which,  like 
the  bond,  tended  against  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tion  of  Argyle  and  Kothes,  were  made  known 
TO  the  Committee  of  Estates  at  Edinburgh. 
I.oud  an<l  angry  was  their  clamor  at  the 
news.  The  Earl  was  summoned,  and  seve¬ 
ral  times  examined  before  them,  at  the  close 
of  May,  U)41,  when,  far  from  denying  or 
glossing  over,  or  asking  pardon  for  what  he 
had  done  or  said,  he  openly  acknowledged 
and  undauntedly  maintained  it.  “  Did 
you,”  thus  he  was  asked  in  Argyle’s  own 
presence,  and  in  the  fullness  of  Argyle’s 
power,  “  did  you  name  the  Earl  of 
Argyle “  I  did  name  the  Earl  of  Argyle,” 
he  answered : — “  I  named  Argyle  as  the 
man  who  was  to  rule  be-north  Forth,  and 
as  the  man  who  discoursed  of  deposing  the 
King.  I  am  not  the  author  or  inventor  of 
the.se  things  :  I  will  lay  it  down  at  the  right 
door!” — Ill  satisfied  with  such  frankness, 
the  Committee,  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  issued 
orders  for  arresting  and  securing,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  Chistle,  Montrose  himself,  his  kinsman 
Lord  Napier,  an<l  Sir  George  Stirling  of 
Kcir,  who  had  married  Napier’s  daughter, 
while  materials  to  serve  for  their  impeach¬ 
ment  were  busily  sought  out.  Lord  Sinclair 
was  despatched  to  the  Earl’s  houj^e  at  Old 
Montrose  with  a  commission  to  break  open 
his  cabinets  in  quest  of  secret  papers ;  but 
Sinclair  found  only  a  store  of  love-letters 
which  some  ladies  had  formerly  addressed  to 
Montrose,  and  which,  according  to  Bishop 
Guthry,  were  “  flowered  with  Arcadian  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  Lord  Sinclair  ”  (thus 
continues  the  Bishop)  “  was  much  blamed 
by  men  of  honor  and  gallantry  for  publish¬ 
ing  these  letters,  but  tlie  rigid  sort  had  him 
in  greater  esteem  for  it  !”* 

If  we  endeavor  to  review  the  whole  career 
of  Montro.se,  from  the  time  when  he  joined 
the  Covenanters,  until  the  time  when  he  for¬ 
sook  them,  and  when  they  threw  him  into 

♦  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40. 
Mr.  Napier  observes  in  a  note,  that  by  the  word 
“  publishing  "  the  Bishop  could  only  mean  discours¬ 
ing  of,  or  disclosing ;  since  the  letters  are  now  un¬ 
known,  and  not  to  be  found  among  the  pamphlets 
of  Montrose’s  day. 


prison,  we  shall  find  the  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts,  as  drawn  out  in  array  by  Mr.  Napier, 
neither  very  full  nor  yet  very  clear.  VV"e 
cannot  think,  however,  that  they  afford 
any  ade»|uate  ground  for  imputation  on  his 
motives  or  his  conduct.  It  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible,  nay  even  probable,  that,  conscious  as 
was  Montrose  of  eminent  abilities,  he  really 
felt,  as  is  alleged  against  him,  jealous  and 
offended  at  the  ascendency  of  Argyle  in  the 
councils  of  their  common  party  ;  but  we 
see  no  reason  to  distrust  the  truth  of  his 
own  solemn  dying  declaration,  that  what 
mainly  moved  him  was,  when  he  “  perceived 
some  private  persons,  under  color  of  reli¬ 
gion,  intend  to  wring  the  authority  from  the 
King,  and  to  seize  on  it  for  themselves 
and  that  in  the  bond  which  he  subscribed — 
“the  security  of  religion  was  sufficiently 
provided  for.”*  And  we  may  ob-serve  that 
this  general  course  of  politics  (to  resist  the 
Royal  authority  while  it  encroaches,  but  to 
stand  by  it  when  it  totters  and  yields — to 
aim  at  reform,  but  to  stop  short  at  revolu¬ 
tion)  is  the  course  which  in  all  ages  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind — by  such  men  among  Montrose’s 
own  contemporaries,  as  Falkland  and  Hyde 
in  England,  as  Dc  Mesmes  and  Mole  in 
France. 

Two  months  after  Montrose  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  King 
Charles  arrived  at  Holyrood  House.  “  The 
end  of  my  coming,”  such  were  his  words  to 
his  Scotti.sh  Parliament,  “  is  shortly  this :  to 
perfect  whatsoever  I  have  promised,  and 
withal  to  quiet  those  distractions  which 
have  or  may  fall  out  amongst  you  ;  and  this 
I  mind  not  superficially,  but  fully  and  cheer¬ 
fully  to  do.”  But  so  low  had  his  power 
sunk  at  this  period,  that  we  may  rather 
adopt  the  words  of  his  noble  historian,  and 
say  with  Clarendon,  that  “  he  seemed  to 
have  made  that  progress  into  Scotland  only 
that  he  might  make  a  perfect  deed  of  gift  of 
that  kingdom  !”  To  save  his  friends,  he 
was  compelled  to  scatter  honors  and  re¬ 
wards  among  his  enemies.  Alexander  Les¬ 
lie,  the  first  in  command  of  the  insurgent 
army,  was  created  Earl  of  Leven  ;  and 
Lord  Anioinl,  the  second  in  command,  Earl 
of  Callender  ;  while  les.ser  dignities  were 
bestowed  on  inferior  partisans  of  the  same 
cause.  Well  might  Lord  Carnwath  exclaim 
at  this  time,  with  a  bitter  jest,  that  he  would 
go  to  Ireland  and  join  Sir  Phelim  O’Neal 

*  Speech  of  Montrose  before  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  May  20,  Hi50. 
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and  the  other  rebels  there,  since  then  he 
was  sure  the  King  would  promote  him  ! 

Notwithstanding  Charles’s  intercession, 
Montrose  was  not  yet  released.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  private  letters  and  messages 
passed  between  them  ;  that  Montrose  took 
this  opportunity  of  disclosing  to  the  King 
the  ill  practices  and  treacherous  designs  of 
Hamilton  and  Argyle — and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  an  order  for  their  arrest  was  seeretJy 
prepared.  The  two  noblemen,  together 
with  the  Earl  of  Lanerick  or  Lanark, 
Hamilton’s  brother,  apprised  of  the  real  or 
pretended  danger,  hastily  left  the  Court,  and 
retired  to  their  own  country  houses,  where 
they  could  not  have  been  seized  without  the 
risk  of  a  civil  war.  After  sundry  proceed¬ 
ings  in  Parliament,  and  full  assurances  of 
safety,  they  consented  to  return  to  Edin¬ 
burgh — a  IMarquisate,  as  a  pledge  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  favor,  being  bestowed  upon 
Argyle.  This  mysterious  transaction,  which 
was  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  “  the 
Incident,”  has  never  been  clearly  explained, 
and  admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
Its  chief  effect  at  the  time,  if  not  its  secret 
design,  was  to  cast  a  shade  of  doubt  and 
suspicion  on  the  sincerity  and  personal  dis¬ 
position  of  the  King. 

“  The  Incident”  has,  however,  been  the 
ground  of  a  most  serious  accusation  against 
Montrose — that  he  proposed  to  the  King 
not  merely,  as  he  fairly  might,  the  arrest  of 
his  rivals,  but  their  assassination.  We  will 
give  this  charge  in  the  very  words  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  (vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  Oxford  ed.,1826): — 

“Now,  after  his  Majesty  arrived  in  Scotland,  by 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  William  Murray  of  the 
bedchamber,  he  (Montrose)  came  privately  to  the 
King,  and  informed  him  of  many  particulars  from 
the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Hamilton  was  no  less  faulty  and  false  to¬ 
wards  his  Majesty  than  Argyle,  and  offered  to 
make  proof  of  all  in  the  Parliament,  but  rather 
desired  to  kill  them  both,  which  he  frankly  under¬ 
took  to  do;  but  the  King,  abhorring  that  e.xpedient, 
though  for  his  own  security,  advised  that  the 
proofs  might  be  prepared  for  the  Parliament.” 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  whole  foundation  of  this  story — the 
alleged  interview,  namely,  between  the 
King  and  Montrose — is  utterly  disproved 
by  the  following  judicious  remarks  of  JMr. 
Napier : — 

“  William  Murray  w’as  not  Constable  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  Castle;  and  if  he  had  been,  is  it  possible 
that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Covenanters, 
he  could  at  this  crisis  have  brought  the  Earl  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  King  ?  The  word  ‘  privately  ’  can 


have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  faction  were 
kept  in  ignorance  of  this  stolen  interview ;  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  when  Stephen  Boyd,  the 
governor  of  the  fortress,  permitted  IVlontrose,  Na¬ 
pier,  and  Keir  to  hold  some  casual  meeting  together 
within  the  walls  of  their  prison,  the  fact  was  in¬ 
stantly  known,  and  he  lost  his  office  for  presuming 
to  relax  their  confinement.” — Life  and  Times, 

p,  220. 

But  the  detractors  of  Montrose  (and  how 
many  has  bis  loyalty  made  !  )  may  still 
allege  that,  although  the  intervicAV  be  ima¬ 
ginary,  the  assa.ssination  might,  like  the  ar¬ 
rest,  be  suggested  through  letters  or  mes¬ 
sages.  vSurely,  however,  it  is  a  sound  rule 
of  historical  criticism,  that  when  any  es.sen- 
tial  part  of  a  story  admits  of  disproof,  the 
authority  of  the  wliole  story  is  shaken. 
Besides,  it  is  obvious  from  several  other  in¬ 
accuracies  in  this  passage  of  Clarendon  (as 
where  he  afterwards  sets  together,  in  point 
of  time,  the  Mar«|uisate  of  Argyde  and  the 
Dukedom  of  Hamilton,  there  being,  in  fac^, 
an  interval  of  nearly  two  years  between 
them),  that  be  did  not  derive  this  statement 
from  the  information  of  the  King,  or  of  any 
other  eye-witness  in  vScotland,  but  was 
merely  repeating  the  current  rumors  and 
slanders  of  the  day.  But,  further  still,  we 
lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  following  ];as- 
sage  from  a  letter  of  Charles.  (July  a  few 
months  afterwards  (on  the  7th  of  May, 
1642),  we  find  the  King  thus  commence  a 
letter  to  the  Earl : — 

“  Montro.«e,  I  know  I  need  no  arguments  to  in¬ 
duce  yem  to  my  service.  Duly  and  loyalty  are 
sufficient  to  a  man  of  so  much  honor  as  1  know 
you  to  be.” 

Could  a  monarch  so  pious  and  lofty-minded 
have  thus  addressed  the  man  whose  foul 
schemes  of  murder  he  had  so  recently  re¬ 
jected  with  abhorrence  '  This  question  can 
admit  of  but  one  answ'er  from  tho.se  who 
think,  as  we  do,  reverently  of  King  Charles; 
and  as  for  those  who  do  not,  IVIontrose, 
in  his  riper  years,  we  are  very  sure,  would 
have  cared  little  for  their  good  or  their  ill 
opinion  of  himself.  Even  of  those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  most  ready  to  disparage  the 
“  Royal  Martyr,”  we  would  ask,  could  these 
expressions  of  Charles  have  really  pas.sed, 
if  that  statement  of  Clarendon  were  really 
true  ?  Would  not  the  compliments  to 
Montrose’s  honor,  from  such  a  quarter  and 
under  such  circumstances,  have  sounded 
like  insulting  irony  ;  and  would  they  not 
therefore,  even  on  mere  grounds  of  prudence 
and  policy,  have  been  carefully  avoided  ? 
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On  the  18th  of  November,  1641,  the 
Kinjy  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  his  return 
to  England.  Only  the  day  but  one  before, 
he  had  so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  that 
!VIontrose  and  his  friends  should  be  set  free 
on  caution  “  that  from  henceforth  they  carry 
themselves  soberly  and  discreetly.”  As  the 
price  for  their  release,  Charles  issued  a  De¬ 
claration  promising  that  he  would  not  em¬ 
ploy  them  in  offices  of  Court  and  state, 
nor  grant  them  access  to  his  person.  Yet 
the  attack  against  them  did  not  end  with 
their  imprisonment,  their  trials  being  referred 
to  the  conduct  of  a  Committee,  who.se  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  to  be  limited  to  the  1st  of 
March  ensuing.  On  that  day,  however,  the 
ruling  powers  quietly  dropped  the  proceed¬ 
ings  again.st  Montrose,  being  equally  unable 
to  convict  and  unwilling  to  acquit  him. 

The  earl  now  withdrew  to  one  or  other 
of  his  coimtry  hou.ses — Old  Montro.se,  or 
Kincardine  Castle  in  Perthshire — where  he 
lived  for  several  months  in  close  retirement. 
He  was  not  only  a  soldier,  but  a  poet  and 
scholar,  and  he  had  therefore  resources  in 
his  solitude  which  many  other  statesmen 
•aod  warriors  have  wanted.  But  in  May, 
1642,  the  Earl,  attended  by  bis  nephew 
Keir  and  his  friend  Lord  Ogilvie,  rode  to 
A’ork,  then  the  residence  of  the  King,  with 
the  view  of  holding  some  communication 
with  his  ATajesty.  Charles,  mindful  of  his 
own  recent  Declaration,  forbade  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  him  nearer  than  one  po.st.  Yet 
there  seems  every  probability  that  Mon¬ 
trose,  while  there,  conferred,  at  the  King’s 
desire,  with  some  of  his  maje.sty’s  most 
trusted  servants. 

A  cri.sis  was  now  indeed  at  hand  between 
the  King  and  the  Commons  of  England, 
which  might  well  call  for  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  every  loyal  heart  and  hand.  In 
August  the  Royal  Standard  was  raised  at 
Nottingham ;  in  October  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Edge  Hill.  In  February,  1643, 
Alontrose,  learning  that  the  Queen  was  on 
her  return  from  Holland,  resolved  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  her  his  counsels  for  the  conduct  of  affairs  ' 
in  Scotland  at  that  decisive  juncture.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  met  her  Majesty  on  her  land¬ 
ing  at  Burlington,  and  attended  her  to  Y ork. 
But  he  found  himself  supplanted  by  the 
returning  favor  of  Hamilton.  The  main 
point  was  how  to  prevent  Hie  Parliament  of 
Scotland  from  making  common  cause  with 
the  Parliament  of  England.  “  Resist  force 
with  force,”  cried  Montrose  ;  “the  rebellious 
cockatrice  must  be  bruised  in  the  egg.  The 
King  has  loyal  subjects  in  Scotland ;  they 


want  but  the  King’s  countenance  and  com¬ 
mission  ;  and  the  only  danger  is  delay.” 
Hamilton,  on  the  contrary,  recommended 
dilatory  and  temporizing  counsels.  “  1  see,” 
Montrose  replied,  “  wffiat  the  end  of  thi.s 
will  be.  The  traitors  will  be  allowed  time  to 
raise  their  armies,  and  all  will  be  lost !” 

Her  Majesty,  however,  remembering  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton’s  extensive  influence 
in  his  native  country,  and  tru.sting  that  it 
might  avail  for  the  safety  of  the  throne,  in¬ 
clined  to  his  side.  The  King,  who  was 
then  negotiating  at  Oxford,  took,  when  the 
case  was  referred  to  him,  the  same  view  of 
the  question,  and,  conferring  a  Dukedom  on 
Hamilton  as  a  token  of  his  confidence,  sent 
him  back  to  Scotland  with  large  powers. 
Montrose,  on  the  other  hand,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes,  and  ill  satisfied  with  his  recep¬ 
tion,  retired  once  more  to  his  estates. 

The  disappointment  of  Montrose  at  this 
period  is  shown  by  a  slight  pa.squinade  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  : — “  On  the  killing 
of  the  Earl  of  Newcastle’s  dog  by  the  Mar- 
([uis  of  Hamilton  in  the  Queen’s  garden  at 
York.”  This  little  piece  is  certainly  more 
remarkable  for  vehemence  of  invective  than 
for  merit  of  poetry.  It  thus  concludes : — 

“  Then  say,  to  eternize  the  cur  that’s  gone — 

He  fleshed  the  maiden  sword  of  Hamilton  !” 

It  may  be  contended,  and  it  is  very  pos- 
.sible,  that  had  Montrose’s  advice  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  might  have  succeeded  no  better 
than  Hamilton’s.  Certainly,  however,  it 
could  not  have  succeeded  worse.  No  check 
was  offered  on  the  King’s  part  to  the  violent 
measures  which  the  heads  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  showed  themselves  eager  to 
pursue.  They  summoned,  without  his 
authority,  a  Convention  of  Estates ;  they 
concerted  an  alliance  with  the  English  Par- 
liament  against  him  ;  they  renewed  their 
religious  bond  with  wider  objects  and  a  more 
imposing  name,  as  the  “  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,”  to  which  throngs  of  deluded  men 
subscribed  even  with  tears  of  joy.  But  above 
all  they  set  on  foot  an  army  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  under  the  command,  as  before,  of 
the  Earl  of  Leven.  Two  officers  of  merit 
and  experience,  Baillie  and  David  Leslie, 
were  named,  the  first  his  Lieutenant,  the 
second  his  Major-General.  Nor  was  this 
muster  merely  for  show  and  self-defence, 
but  rather  for  active  co-operation  against  the 
Royal  cause;  and  thus  in  January,  1644, 
all  preparations  being  completed  without 
any  effectual  hindrance  from  the  Hamiltons, 
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Lord  Leven  marched  across  the  Tweed  to ’no  authentic  declaration,  can  Montrose  be 
join  the  Parliament's  forces  in  England.  shown  to  have  swerved  from  his  principle  of 
During  this  bu.sy  period  ]Montrose  had  not  loyalty — from  that  better  part  which  he 
been  inactive.  The  leading  Covenanters  had  deliberately  chosen  and  was  destined 
were  eager  to  draw  the  Earl  once  more  into  to  seal  with  his  blood.  In  that  very  sum- 
their  party,  and  reckoned  on  his  repulse  at  mer,  as  we  learn  from  Baillie’s  letter  of  July 
York  as  favorable  to  their  wishes.  Ac-  2C,  the  Earl  “  called  a  meeting  at  Old  Aber- 
cordingly  they  made  him  divers  overtures,  decn  of  sundry  noblemen,  to  subscribe  a  writ 
of  which  Montrose,  w’e  are  assured,  only  so  for  an  enterprise  under  ^lontrosc’s  and  Ogil- 
far  availed  himself  as  to  obtain  information  vie’s  conduct,  which  Huntley  subscribed, 
as  to  their  further  views  and  de.signs.  In  but  Marischal  refused  absolutely,  and  made 
June  he  held,  at  his  own  desire,  a  conference  j  Huntley  recall  his  subscription, — which,  in 
with  ^Ir.  Alexander  Henderson,  the  Mode-  the  great  providence  of  God,  seems  to  have 
rator  of  the  Kirk,  “  a  popular  and  intriguing  marred  the  design.” 

preacher,”  as  aptly  described  by  Hume.  To  In  December,  1643,  even  before  the  Scot- 
guard  against  the  surmises  and  suspicions  tisli  army  had  passed  the  Border,  the  Duke 
which  might  at  such  a  time  attend  any  pri-  of  Hamilton  hastened  to  the  Court  at  Ox- 
vate  interview,  Montrose  held  this  confer-  ford  to  explain  and  justify  the  ill-success  of 
once  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  the  his  counsels.  At  the  same  time  and  place 
Forth,  close  to  Sterling  Bridge,  and  ho  was  appeared  Montrose  to  urge  a  change  of 
attended  by  some  friends — Keir,  Napier,  measures  ;  and,  the  svrord  being  now  drawn, 
and  others — as  his  witnes.ses.  ‘‘  In  my  re-  the  King  had  no  longer  any  reason  to  main- 
tirement,”  he  said,  “  I  am  altogether  ignorant  tain  his  Declaration  and  forbid  the  Earl  his 
of  your  Parliamentary  alfairs;  indeed  I  am  presence.  Charles’s  di.^pleasure  at  Hamil- 
at  a  loss  how  to  comport  myself  in  these  ton’s  miscarriages  w*as  no  doubt  considera- 
ticklish  times,  and  must  beg  of  you,  for  old  bly  heightened  by  the  comments  of  on- 
acquaintance  sake,  to  tell  me  frankly  wdiat  trose.  He  put  the  newly  created  Duke 
it  is  you  mean  to  do.”  Henderson  fell  into  under  arrest,  and  soon  after  sent  him  as  a 
the  snare,  and  replied  without  hesitation  that  prisoner  to  Pendennis  Castle  in  Cornwall, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  as  strong  an  army  Nor  did  his  Majesty  fail  anxiously  to  ask 
as  they  could  raise  in  aid  of  their  brethren  of  Montrose  what  means  might  yet  remain 
in  hingland.  The  preacher  next  proceeded  to  retrieve  the  Scotti.sh  affairs, 
to  descant  on  the  honors  and  rewards  which  In  reply,  Montrose  observed  that  the  fa- 
the  Covenanting  chiefs  had  in  view  for  ^lon-  vorable  opportunity  which  he  had  pressed 
trose.  But  the  Earl,  having  now  obtained  at  York,  had  in  great  measure  passed  away, 
the  information  he  souglit,  put  an  end  to  The  plan  of  Argyle  and  the  other  Presbyte- 
the  conference,  merely  asking  whether  Mr.  rian  leaders  was  now  complete;  their  con- 
Henderson  had  any  authority  from  the  Par-  federacy  formed  ;  their  army  raised  and  on 
liament  for  such  proposals,  and,  on  being  its  march.  All  the  fastnesses  and  strong- 
answered  in  the  negative,  quietly  wished  him  hobls  of  Scotland  were  in  their  hands  ; 
a  good  evening.  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  King’s  friends 

The  offers  which  about  this  time  were  more  were  gained  over  or  di.sheartened,  scattered, 
formally  made  to  ]\Iontrose  were  to  free  him  and  disarmed.  Still,  however,  by  an  eye 
from  embarrassment  by  the  discharge  of  his  like  IMontrose’s,  some  gleams  of  hope  miglit 
debts,  and  to  give  him  a  command  in  the  be  discerned.  The  Episcopal  c.stabli.^hnient, 
army  second  only  to  Lord  Levon’s.  It  ap-  recently  aboli.shed,  hateful  as  it  had  become 
pears  that  the  vague  and  indecisive  answers  in  the  southern  counties,  retained  many 
which  Montrose  for  some  time  returned,  partisans  in  the  north  and  west.  TlieKoyal 
raised  a  suspicion  against  him  in  some  of  authority  was  yet  held  in  veneration  by 
the  Scottish  Royalists.  We  must  own  our-  several  of  the  Highland  clans,  nor  were  any 
selves  doubtful  (although  ^Ir.  Napier,  in  of  them  insensible  to  the  promised  joys  of 
his  zeal  as  a  biographer,  will  not  for  an  in-  battle — the  certa7ninis  (jamUa^  according  to 
stant  harbor  such  a  thought)  whether  the  the  fine  phrase  which  Jornandes  ascribes  to 
ill-reception  of  Montrose  at  York  did  not  Attila  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  Chalons, 
at  first  make  him  waver  in  his  attachment  It  might  also  be  expected  that  the  less 
to  the  King.  If  so,  however  (and  we  do  not  romantic  inducements  of  regular  pay,  or,  in 
express  any  positive  opinion  on  the  subject),  default  of  such,  occasional  plunder,  would 
his  wavering  was  neither  publicly  evinced  not  be  without  value  in  their  eyes.  Even 
nor  long  continued.  By  no  overt  act,  by  the  vast  power  of  the  ^lanjuis  of  Argyle 
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and  the  Campbells  in  the  Western  High- i  had  fought  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
lands  might  be  no  unmitigated  disadvantage,  i  since  accepted  a  command  in  the  Parlia- 
since,  while  it  awed  the  common  herd  into  ment’s  army,  but  who  had  grown  to  feel  dis- 
submivssion,  it  would  stir  the  bolder  spirits  satisfaction  (or,  as  he  said  himself,  scruple.s 
to  resistance.  of  conscience)  at  its  service.  He  says  of 

In  this  state  of  things  the  scheme  sug-  himself  in  his  Memoirs,  “  I  had  swallowed, 
gested  by  Montrose  was  that  the  Earl  of :  without  chewing,  in  Germany  a  very  danger- 
Antrim  should  despatch  a  body  of  twoorlous  maxim,  which  military  men  there  too 
three  thousand  Irish  from  Ulster,  and  land  much  follow  ;  which  was,  that  so  we  serve 
them  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Scotland,  our  master  honestly,  it  is  no  matter  what 
while  arms  and  warlike  stores  should,  if  master  we  serve.”*  Such  characters  were 
possible,  be  obtained  from  abroad.  Mon-  by  no  means  uncommon  in  that  age,  and 
trose  himself  was  to  pass  the  Borders  with  a  have  become  familiar  to  ours  from  the  ad- 
small  escort  of  horse,  provided  by  the  Mar-  mirable  sketch  of  Captain  Dalgetty. 
quis  of  Newcastle,  who  commanded  for  the  Several  obstacles,  however,  concurred  to 
King  in  the  North  of  England  ;  he  was  mar  this  well-concerted  scheme.  Of  the 
then  to  call  to  arms  his  own  or  the  King’s  small  militia  force  which  jMontrose  had 
adherents  in  the  Highlands,  join  the  body  of!  brought  from  England  part  rose  in  mutiny 
Irish,  and  raise  the  Royal  Standard.  Daring  and  part  deserted  ;  while  on  the  other  side 
as  this  scheme  appeared,  nay,  desperate  as  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale  had  mustered  a 
Montrose’s  detractors  call  it  to  this  day,*  large  irregular  force,  and  the  Earl  of  Cal- 
the  necessities  of  Charles  left  him  scarcely  lender  w’as  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  body 
any  other  choice.  On  the  1st  of  February,  of  troops.  Under  such  circumstances  Mon- 
1644,  the  King  signed  a  commission,  ap- j  trose,  far  from  pushing  forward  to  Stirling, 
pointing  the  Earl  of  Montrose  his  Lieute-  could  not  even  maintain  his  position  at 
nant-General  in  Scotland,  and  as  a  further  1  Dumfries.  He  fell  back  beyond  the  Border, 
token  of  his  confidence,  he  a  few  weeks  I  where  for  some  time  he  carried  on  a  desul- 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Marquis,  i  tory  warfare.  On  the  31st  of  May  Baillie 


Thus  then  was  Montrose  in  some  degree 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  ardent  aspirations  of 
his  youth.  Then,  as  his  contemporary  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden  assures  us,  he  had 
written  in  his  copy  of  Quintus  Curtius  : — 

“  So  great  attempts,  heroic  ventures,  shall 
Advance  my  fortune  or  renown  my  fall !” 

He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  scene  of 
liis  new  commission,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  with  some  aid  from  the  Martinis  of{ 
Newcastle,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Annan  at  the  head  of  several  hundred  horse. 
He  was  joined  by  some  noblemen  of  great 
note — the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Nithisdale, 
Traquair,  Kinnoul,and  Carnwath,  the  Lords 
Aboyne,  Ogilvie,  and  Herries — and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  seizing  the  town  of  Dumfries.  All 
this  while  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
his  friends  and  kinsmen  further  north,  who 
used  to  meet  for  secret  consultations  at  the 
house  of  Keir.  Their  object  was  to  raise  a 
body  of  their  vassals,  and  push  forward  to 
Stirling,  there  to  meet  Montrose.  They 
had  reason  to  expect  that  the  castle  of  that 
place,  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds 
in  Scotland,  would  be  given  up  to  them  by 
Major  Turner,  afterwards  Sir  James,  who 

*  “  Nothing  remained  (to  theKing)  but  the  des- 

g crate  counsels  of  Montrose."  Laing,  History  of 
cotland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  244,  ed.  1804.  | 


writes  : — ‘‘  Montrose  ravages  at  his  pleasure 
Northumberland  and  the  Bishoprick  [Dur¬ 
ham]  ;  we  hope  it  shall  not  bo  so  long,” 
His  principal  exploit  at  this  period  was  to 
reduce  the  castle  of  Morpeth,  after  a  regu¬ 
lar  siege  of  twenty  days,  and  a  loss  of  two 
hundred  men.  He  treated  his  prisoners 
with  great  humanity,  dismissing  them  on 
their  parole  that  they  would  not  again  fight 
against  the  King. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  when 
Prince  Rupert,  having  compelled  the  three 
Parliamentary  generals,  Manchester,  Leven, 
and  Fairfax,  to  raise  the  siege  of  York, 
most  rashly  gave  them  battle  on  Marston 
Moor.  Montrose,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  Prince’s  aid,  was  already  on  full 
march,  and  had  his  arrival  been  awaited  by 
Rupert,  the  day  might  have  been  theirs. 
As  it  was,  the  valor  of  David  Leslie  and 
of  Cromwell,  with  his  brigade  of  IronsideSy 
changed  the  first  success  of  the  Royalists 
into  an  utter  rout.  Newcastle  fled  the 
kingdom,  Rupert  retired  into  Lancashire, 
and  Montrose,  finding  himself  suddenly  be¬ 
set  by  hostile  and  victorious  armies,  fell 

•  Memoirs,  p.  14,  as  printed  for  the  Bannat^me 
Club.  It  appears  that  Turner  had  already  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  Committee  of  Estates, 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  removed  from  Stirling 
into  England. 
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back  upon  Carlisle.  There  his  little  band 
of  horsemen  melted  away  until  it  could 
scarcely  number  a  hundred,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  adopt  some  decisive  resolution. 
Montro.se,  still  undaunted,  formed  the  bold 
scheme  of  reaching  the  Highlands  in  dis¬ 
guise.  He  bade  the  rest  of  his  followers 
make  their  way  to  the  King ;  while  two  of 
them,  his  trusted  friends,  Sir  William  Rol- 
lock  and  Colonel  Sibbald,  secretly  turned 
their  horses  to  the  north,  calling  themselves 
gentlemen  belonging  to  Lord  Leven’s  army. 
Montrose  hini.self  rode  behind  them  in  the 
garb  of  a  groom,  mounted  on  a  sorry  nag, 
and  leading  another  in  his  hand.  This  is 
the  romantic  adventure  of  which  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  has  availed  himself  with  such  ex¬ 
cellent  skill  in  his  Legend  of  Montrose. 

Disguise  was  in  this  case  the  more  need¬ 
ful,  since,  in  the  event  of  falling  into  the 
Covenanters’  hands,  the  only  alternative  be¬ 
fore  Montro.se  would  have  been  the  dungeon 
or  the  scaffold.  Once  he  seemed  on  the 
very  brink  of  discovery.  A  common  sol¬ 
dier,  who  had  served  in  Newcastle’s  army, 
pas.sed  by  on  the  road,  and  approaching 
the  Marquis,  respectfully  addressed  him 
by  his  name.  In  vain  did  the  pretended 
groom  attempt  to  disclaim  the  appellation. 
“  What !”  exclaimed  the  other,  “  do  I  not 
know  my  noble  Lord  of  Montrose  }  But  go 
your  way,  and  God  be  w'ith  you  wheresoever 
you  go  !”  The  poor  man  was  true  and  loyal ; 
however  high  might  have  been  the  reward 
of  a  disclosure,  he  made  none  against  Mon¬ 
trose. 

Travelling  in  this  manner,  Montrose  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  verge  of  the  Highlands,  at  the 
house  of  his  kinsman,  Patrick  Graham  of 
Inchbrakie.  Shortly  afterwards,  for  still 
greater  concealment,  he  removed  to  a  soli¬ 
tary  hut  on  the  same  estate.  Meanwhile 
he  had  sent  his  two  companions  to  apprise 
Lord  Napier  of  his  coming,  and  to  gather 
intelligence  of  public  affairs.  They  re¬ 
turned  with  evil  tidings.  The  Marquis  of 
Huntley  had  risen  in  the  North,  prematurely 
and  without  due  concert,  and  accordingly 
with  signal  defeat.  Thus  the  loyal  Gor¬ 
dons  were  now  crushed,  and  Huntley  him¬ 
self  a  fugitive  in  the  wilds  of  Caithness  ; 
while  another  of  the  name,  Gordon  of 
Haddo,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  having  become  a  prisoner  of  the 
Covenanters,  was  brought  to  trial  and  pub¬ 
licly  put  to  death. 

Roused  to  resentment  rather  than  intimi¬ 
dated  at  such  news,  Montrose  impatiently 
waited  until  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulster  should 


be  stretched  forth  to  his  aid.  So  .slight 
were  then  the  communications  through  the 
Highlands,  that  it  was  not  until  the  pro¬ 
mised  Iri.sh  troops  drew  near  to  his  district 
that  Montrose  first  heard  of  their  lauding. 
Yet  they  had  set  foot  on  Scottish  ground  a 
month  before,  and  were  now  irregularly 
straggling  forward  in  (juest  of  their  general. 
Their  immediate  commander  was  a  kinsman 
of  the  Earl  of  Antrim,  Allaster,  or  Alexan¬ 
der,  Macdonnell  or  Macdonald,  better 
known  by  the  corrupted  patronymic  of  Col- 
kitto,*  a  brave  and  active  but  uneducated 
and  self-willed  man. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  first  vague  ru¬ 
mors  derived  from  the  shepherds  of  the 
hills,  that  a  more  regular  communication 
from  Colkitto  reached  Montrose,  and  the 
Marquis  immediately  set  forth  to  join  him, 
attired  in  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  moun¬ 
taineer  and  attended  by  Inchbrakie  alone. 
The  meeting  between  the  general  and  the 
troops  was,  at  the  first  moment,  a  source 
of  mutual  surprise  and  disappointment. 
Montrose  found  his  auxiliaries  amount  to 
less  than  fourteen  hundred  men,  ill-armed 
and  worse  disciplined.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Irish,  who  had  expected  something  of 
Royal  state  and  splendor  in  the  King’s 
Lieutenant,  gazed  with  disdain  on  the  com¬ 
mon  Highland  garb  and  the  single  attendant 
of  Montrose.  It  was  under  such  untoward 
circumstances  that  the  Manjuis  displayed 
his  commission  from  King  Charles,  and  first 
raised  the  Royal  Standard.  The  spot  is 
still  shown — on  rising  ground  near  Blair 
Athol,  about  a  mile  from  the  house  of  Ludo 
— and  of  late  years  in  ju.st  commemoration 
marked  by  a  ra/rn  of  stones. 

Up  to  that  time  only  a  very  few  Highland¬ 
ers  (these  chiefly  from  Badenoch)  had  joined 
the  Irish  troops,  although  the  “  Eiery  Cross  ” 
had  been  already  sent  round  amongst  them 
in  the  manner  so  well  described  in  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  But  the  presence  of  the  King’s 
Lieutenant  soon  attracted  greater  numbers. 
The  very  day  after  his  arrival  came  eight 
hundred  Athol  men,  including  the  Robert¬ 
sons  of  Strowan.  His  own  kin.smen.  Lord 
Napier  and  Stirling  of  Keir,  wore  detained 
as  prisoners  at  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  w’as  join¬ 
ed  on  the  hill  of  Buchanty  by  Lord  Kil- 
pont,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  by 
the  Master  of  Maderty,  and  by  Sir  John 
Drummond,  with  about  four  hundred  retain¬ 
ers  of  their  own,  of  Napier,  and  of  Keir ; 

♦  His  proper  style  in  Erse  was  Alla.sterMac  Call 
Keitach — Alexander,  son  of  Coll  the  LeA-handed. 
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those,  however,  principally  bowmen.  For 
it  deserves  remark  of  Montrose’s  campaigns, 
that  they  exhibit,  perhaps  for  the  last  time 
in  European  warfare,  and  with  no  ill  suc¬ 
cess  as  opposed  to  musketry,  the  weapons 
on  which  England  was  wont  to  pride  her¬ 
self  in  the  days  of  yore — the  arrow  and  the 
bow.  Montrose  had  now  passed  the  Tay 
at  or  near  Dunkeld,  and  was  in  full  march 
upon  the  city  of  Perth.  In  spite  of  his  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  his  position  at  that  period 
was  fraught  with  hazard  and  peril.  Behind 
him  the  Marquis  of  A.rgyle,  having  gathered 
his  clansmen  on  the  landing  of  the  Irish,  was 
following  in  their  track,  and  impatient  to 
engage  them.  In  front  an  army  of  above 
.six  thousand  Lowlanders,  under  Lords 
Elcho  and  Drummond  and  the  Earl  of 
Tullibardine,  had  been  drawn  together  for 
the  defence  of  Perth  and  the  defeat  of  the 
mountain  invaders. 

Resolved  with  a  wise  temerity  on  forth¬ 
with^  ffiving  battle  to  Lord  Elcho’s  army, 
Montrose  and  his  Irish  came  in  sight  of 
Perth — that  .splendid  pro.spect  which  once 
.seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  recorded 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  how,  when  they  had 
climbed  the  hill  of  Moncrieff,  and  first  be¬ 
held,  expanding  before  them,  the  verdant 
valley  of  the  Tay,  they  cried  out  in  admi¬ 
ration,  “  Lo,  another  Tiber  !  See  a  second 
Martian  plain  !”  But  how  much  fairer  still 
the  .sight  since  that  rich  plain  is  crested  by  a 
stately  city — since  a  bridge  of  many  arches 
has  spanned  that  majestic  stream  ! — Mon¬ 
trose  found  his  enemy  (it  was  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September)  drawn 
up  at  Tippermuir,  an  open  heath  within 
three  miles  of  Perth.  They  were  confident  of 
victory  alike  from  .superior  numbers  and 
from  fanatic  zeal.  They  had  called  their 
array  “  the  army  of  God,”  and  that  very 
morning  one  of  their  favorite  preachers, 
named  Carmichael,  had  addressed  them  as 
follows  in  his  sermon  : — “  If  ever  God 
spake  truth  out  of  my  mouth,  I  promise 
you  in  his  name  a  certain  victory  this  day  !” 
For  “  the  arm  of  flesh,”  as  they  thought 
fit  to  term  it — their  cavalry  force  was  large, 
and  they  had  nine  pieces  of  artillery  ;  Mon¬ 
trose,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  a  single 
cannon,  and  only  three  horses  ;  the  same 
probably  which  he  had  brought  from  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  which  were  now  in  very  ill 
plight ;  they  are  described  by  Dr.  Wishart 
as  omnino  strigosi  et  emaciati. 

It  appears  that  at  this  period  the  High¬ 
landers  attached  the  utmost  weight  to  an 
omen  of  victory — 


“  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman’s  life, 

That  party  conquers  in  the  strile !” 

So  deeply  impressed  wore  they  with  this 
gloomy  superstition  that,  as  is  alleged 
(although  Mr.  Napier  has  overlooked  the 
fact),  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  they  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood  a  poor  herdsman 
whom  they  found  in  the  fiebls,  merely  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  advantage  of  the 
augury. 

How  hard  the  choice  between  these  op¬ 
posing  fanatics  !  How  arrogant  appear  the 
superstitions  on  the  one  side,  how  cruel  on 
the  other  ! 

To  sustain  the  enemy’s  charge  of  cavalry, 
Montrose  extended  his  front  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  drew  up  his  men  all  in  one  line  of 
three  deep.  In  the  hind  rank  he  placed  the 
talle.st  with  orders  to  stand  straight ;  in 
the  second  rank  they  were  to  stoop  forward  ; 
and  in  the  first  rank  to  kneel  upon  one 
knee.  Lord  Kilpont  and  his  bowmen  were 
on  the  left,  and  the  Irish  in  the  centre, 
wliile  on  the  right,  opposed  to  the  most 
formidable  point  of  the  Covenanters’  array, 
stood  the  men  of  Athol.  There  Montrose 
himself  took  his  station,  fighting  on  foot 
with  his  target  and  pike  in  his  hand.  His 
whole  force  thus  drawn  up  miglit  amount'to 
three  thousand  men.  lie  had  so  little 
powder  that  he  was  obliged  before  engaging 
to  bid  his  men  be  sparing  of  it,  for  that  they 
had  none  to  throw  away.  Previous  to  the 
onset,  however,  ho  sent  over  to  the  enemy 
the  Master  of  Maderty  to  inform  them  of 
the  King’s  commi.ssion,  and  desire  them  in 
his  Majesty’s  name  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

But,  far  from  heeding  the  King’s  commis¬ 
sion,  the  Covenanting  chiefs  did  not  even 
respect  the  laws  of  nations ;  they  made  the 
young  ofiicer,  notwithstanding  his  flag  of 
truce,  a  prisoner,  and  detained  him  as  such 
during  many  months.  Maderty,  we  may 
ob.serve  in  passing,  had  married  Lady  Bea-  ! 

trix,  the  favorite  sister  of  Montrose.  I 

The  result  of  the  engagement  made  I 

manifest  the  skill  of  Montro.se.  When 
Lord  Elcho's  cavalry  came  on  to  the  charge 
they  were  received  with  a  sharp  fire  so  long  I 

as  the  ammunition  lasted,  and  when  that 
began  to  fail,  a  volley  of  stones  did  good  ser¬ 
vice.  Seeing  the  battle  waver,  and  remem¬ 
bering  that  Argyle  was  behind,  and  that 
there  was  no  retreat  for  the  Royalists,  Mon-  ! 

trose  determined  to  stake  everything  on  one 
decisive  throw — a  brilliant  victory,  or  an 
irretrievable  rout — and  thus  let  loose  his  j 

whole  army  on  the  foe.  Then  was  heard 
the  Highland  war-cry,  “  savage  and  shrill  i 
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then  was  felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  Highland 
claymore.  Several  bodies  of  the  Lowlanders 
fought  well  ;  others,  including  the  burghers 
of  Perth,  who  had  enlisted,  fled  shamefully  ; 
but  in  a  brief  space  the  whole  Covenanting 
army  was  driven  back  in  confusion  towards 
the  city,  leaving  all  their  artillery,  colors, 
and  baggage,  and  about  three  hundred  dead 
upon  the  field, 

d'he  victory  of  Tippermuir  was  immedi¬ 
ately  followed  by  the  po.^^session  of  Perth, 
where  Montrose  obtained  arms,  clothes, 
and  money  for  his  troops.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  alleged  by  the  Committee  of  Estates 
at  Edinburgh,  tliat  instead  of  the  city  being 
yielded,  the  conflict  should  have  been 
renewed  ;  and  au  apology  on  this  occasion, 
entitled  “  Reasons  for  the  surrender  of 
Perth,”  was  drawn  up  by  the  resident 
Ministers,  This  apology,  is  still  extant,* 
is  of  great  length,  and  no  inconsiderable 
interest.  Of  the  Fife-men  it  states  : — 

“  They  were  all  forfainted  and  bursted  with 
running,  insomuch  that  nine  or  ten  died  that  night 
in  town  w’ithout  any  wound ;  and,  second,  an 
overwhelming  fear  did  lake  them.  Their  fear 
kythed  (showed  itself)  in  this,  that  multitudes 
breaking  up  cellars  did  cast  themselves  down  there, 
expecting  the  enemy’s  approach.  The  Provost 
came  into  one  house,  amongst  many,  where  there 
were  a  number  lying  panting,  and  desired  them  to 
rise  for  their  own  defence.  They  answered,  their 
hearts  were  away — they  would  fight  no  more, 
although  they  should  be  killed !  And  then, 
although  they  had  been  both  willing  and  stout, 
they  were  unable  to  resist,  for  they  had  casten  all 
their  arras  from  them  by  the  way.” 

In  such  a  state  of  things  we  must  ac- 
knowledge  that  no  further  defence  could 
well  be  made.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the  most  stre¬ 
nuous  vindicator  or  representative  of  the 
good  men  of  Perth,  that  no  greater  contrast 
could  well  be  imagined  than  between  the 
hardy  Highlanders  whom  Montrose  com¬ 
manded,  and  the  stall-fed  “  panting  ” 
burghers  of  the  plains. 

But  few  days  were  allowed  Montrose  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  Tippermuir.  His  High¬ 
landers  were  returning  home  in  great  num¬ 
bers  to  see  their  families  or  secure  their 
spoil :  a  kind  of  desertion  which  re-occurred 
after  every  victory.  It  was  useless  to  refuse 
leave  to  those  who  were  determined  to  take 
it ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  Montrose’s 
armies  were  frequently  as  much  diminished 

*  It  is  printed  in  “  Montrose  and  the  Covenant¬ 
ers,”  vol.  ii,,  p.  306—313. 


by  success  as  other  armies  by  disaster.  At 
this  period  also  another  tragical  cause  con¬ 
curred  to  the  same  end.  One  of  the  bravest 
chiefs  at  Tippermuir,  the  Lord  Kilpont, 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart  in  sudden  passion 
by  one  of  his  retainers,  Stewart  of  Ard- 
voirlich.  The  assassin,  or,  as  his  own 
descendant  more  politely  terms  him,  ‘‘  the 
unlucky  cause  of  the  slaughter  of  Lord  Kil¬ 
pont,”*  immediately  fled,  killing  a  sentinel 
who  attempted  to  detain  him,  escaped 
pursuit  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  and 
joined  the  Covenanters,  by  whom — surely 
much  to  their  discredit — he  w’as  well  receiv¬ 
ed  and  afterwards  promoted.  Kilpont’s 
followers,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  home 
to  attend  his  obse(juies,  or  rather  because 
his  death  had  broken  the  main  link  that 
bound  them  to  Montrose.  This  story,  once 
obscure  and  well  nigh  forgotten,  has  now 
become  enshrined,  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Menteith  and  Allan  M’Aulay,  in  its  admira¬ 
ble  adaptation — for  it  can  scarcely  be  called 
fiction — by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

With  an  army  thus  diminished,  IMontrosc 
could  not  pretend  to  maintain  Perth  against 
the  forces  of  Argyle.  He  resolved,  however, 
to  convert  retreat  into  aggression  by  turning 
his  arms  to  Aberdeenshire,  and  calling  the 
gallant  Gordons  to  his  standard.  Rapid  and 
unforeseen  as  was  his  march  through  Angus 
and  the  Mearns,  he  was  joined  on  the  way 
by  several  gentlemen  and  their  retainers 
on  horseback — above  all,  by  the  veteran 
Earl  of  Airlie  and  his  two  younger  sons.  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  David  Ogilvie.  It  was, 
however,  with  less  than  two  thousand  men 
that  Montrose  appeared  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Dee.  He  found  in  front  of  him  an  un¬ 
expected  enemy.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  a 
brave  but  harebrained  wilful  young  man, 
had  espoused  a  different  party  from  his 
father’s,  and  raised  some  of  his  father’s  vas¬ 
sals  against  the  Royal  cause.  With  these  he 
had  joined  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Covenanting 
general,  close  to  Aberdeen,  the  whole  force 
being  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  Montrose,  however,  attacked  them 
without  hesitation  on  the  13th  of  September, 
and  completely  routed  them.  He  was  no 
longer  without  artillery,  having  with  him 
the  guns  which  he  took  at  Tippermuir,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  novelty  of  his  tactics — 
mingling  musketeers  and  bowmen  with  his 
handful  of  horse — mainly  tended  to  the  suc- 

*  Letter  from  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Ardvoir- 
lich,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated  June  15,  1830,  and 
printed  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  “  Legend  of 
Montrose. 
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cess  of  the  clay.  In  the  thickest  of  the  fight  his 
voice  was  heard — “  We  do  no  good  at  a  dis¬ 
tance — give  them  the  broad-sword  and  tlie 
hutt-end  of  your  muskets — spare  them  not, 
and  make  them  pay  for  their  treachery  and 
treason  !”  Nor  were  the  troops  less  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  gaiety  and  gallantry  of  a 
common  Irish  soldier,  who,  when  his  leg 
was  shot  off,  was  heard  exclaiming,  ‘‘  Sure, 
this  bodes  me  promotion,  for  now  that  1 
cann(»t  walk,  my  Lord  Marcjuis  must  make 
me  a  cavalry-man !” 

As  Perth  had  been  the  prize  of  Tipper- 
muir,  so  was  Aberdeen  of  this  battle.  The 
vancjuished  troops  were  pursued  to  and 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  which,  thus 
taken  as  it  were  by  storm,  suffered  cruelly 
from  the  excesses  of  the  Irish.  It  is  said 
that  they  cut  down  without  mercy  all  those 
whom  they  found  in  the  streets,  and  in  some 
cases  coolly  bid  the  victim  first  strip  himself 
of  his  clothes  lest  they  should  be  soiled  by 
his  blood  !  It  may  be  urged  as  some  slight 
palliation,  that  the  soldiery  were  incensed  by 
a  recent  act  of  perfidy,  since  a  drummer  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  sent  that  very  morning  by 
Montrose,  had  been  killed — whether  acci¬ 
dentally,  as  the  Covenanters  alleged  after 
their  defeat,  or  by  design.  Nor,  in  justice 
to  Montrose,  should  we  forget  how  difficult 
it  seems  to  restrain  troops  from  bloodshed 
when  flushed  with  recent  conflict,  or  from 
pillage  where  no  regular  pay  can  be  pro- , 
vided.  Vet  undoubtedly  the  people  of 
Aberdeen  had  a  claim  on  every  possible 
exertion  of  Montrose  for  their  rescue,  since 
he  had  before  entered  their  walls  in  the 
service  of  the  covenant,  and  had  then  dealt 
hardly  with  them  for  their  devotion  to  the 
Royal  cause  : — 

“  These  things  done,”  continued  honest  Spalding, 
“  the  Lieutenant  (Montrose)  stays  Saturday  all 
night  in  Skipper  Anderson’s  house;  the  cruel 
Irish  still  killing  and  robbing.  Sunday  all  day  he 
stays,  but  neither  preaching  nor  praying  was  in 
any  of  the  Aberdeens,  because  the  Ministers 
through  guiltiness  of  their  conscience  had  fled. 
The  Lieutenant  was  clad  in  coat  and  trews  as  the 
Irish  was  clad.  Every  one  had  in  his  cap  or  bon¬ 
net  a  rip  of  oats,  which  was  his  sign.  Our  town 
people  began  to  wear  the  like  in  their  bonnets, 
but  it  was  little  safeguard  to  us,  albeit  we  used 
the  same  for  a  protection.  On  Monday,  the  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  bidden  behind,  rifling  and  spoiling 
both  Aberdeens,  were  now  charged  by  toiik  of  drum 
to  remove  and  follow  the  camp  under  pain  of 
death.” — History  of  the  Troubles^  vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 

The  fears  of  the  government  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  aroused. 


Their  general  in  England,  the  veteran  Earl 
of  Leven,  who  was  now  besieging  Newcas¬ 
tle,  sent  home  a  division  of  his  army,  under 
the  Earl  of  Callender :  while  they  them¬ 
selves  despatched  the  Karl  of  Lothian  with 
a  large  body  of  horse  to  the  assistance  of 
Argyle.  Thus  reinforced,  Argyle  put  forth 
a  proclamation  denouncing  the  King’s  Lieu¬ 
tenant  as  a  traitor  to  religion.  King,  and 
country,  and  promising  a  reward  of  i;!20,000 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  him  in — dead  or 
alive.  Argyle  was  still  following  Montrose, 
though  at  a  “  judicious  distance,”  as  Mr. 
Laing  expressed  it,  and  on  the  approach  of 
his  army  to  Aberdeen,  the  King’s  Lieute¬ 
nant  found  it  neces.sary  to  fall  back.  Unlike 
his  rival,  Montrose  had  no  supplies  or  rein¬ 
forcements  to  expect  from  the  south,  and 
such  was  his  inferiority  of  numbers  that  he 
could  only  hope  to  counterbalance  it  by  the 
mo.st  extraordinary  skill  in  his  manoeuvres 
and  celerity  in  his  marches.  On  retreating 
from  Aberdeen  he  destroyed  his  heavy  bag¬ 
gage,  concealed  in  a  morass  the  guns  of  Tip- 
permuir,and  proceeded  up  the  Spey,  hoping 
still  to  raise  the  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Gordon,  but  he  found  them  resentful  of  his 
former  campaign  against  them  in  the  service 
of  the  Covenant.  Thus  disappointed,  he 
struck  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  and 
thence  into  Athol,  always  pursued  but  never 
overtaken  by  Argyle.  More  than  once  in 
this  rapid  series  of  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches,  he  darted  back  towards  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  yet  clinging  but  in  vain  to  the  hope  of 
Gordon  aid.  “  Vou  heard  what  followed 
writes  Baillie  to  Spang  (  April  25,  lt)45), 
after  noticing  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  the 
Dee.  “  That  strange  coursing,  as  1  remem¬ 
ber  thrice,  round  about  from  Spey  to  Athol, 
wherein  Argyle''s  and  Lothian’s  soldiers 
were  tired  out ;  and  the  country  harassed 
by  both,  and  no  less  by  friends  than  foes, 
did  nothing  for  their  own  defence.” 

(3n  one  occasion,  however,  Montrose  be¬ 
ing  then  at  the  Castle  of  Fyvie,  he  was  al¬ 
most  surrounded  and  overpowered  by  the 
troops  of  Argyle  and  Lothian.  Already 
were  the  enemy  creeping  up  the  fences  and 
ditches  which  flanked  the  right  ground  of 
his  position  ;  already  at  this  critical  moment 
had  his  single  company  of  Gordons  gone 
over :  already  might  he  read  anxiety  and 
apprehension  on  every  face  around  him.  In 
such  trying  circumstances  Montrose  affected 
an  unconcern  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 
“  Come,  O’Kyan,  what  are  you  about  .^”  he 
called  to  a  young  oflBcer,  “  cannot  you  drive 
these  troublesome  fellows  from  our  defences, 
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and  sec  that  they  do  not  disturb  us  a^ain  r” 
This  tone  of  alacrity  was  answered  by  a  bold 
rusli  on  the  assailants.  They  were  driven 
headlonir  down  the  hill,  Montrose  himself 
hcadinir  hishorseincn  in  a  subset juent  charge  ; 
ami  it  deserves  remark  as  a  j»roof  of  the 
spirit  with  which  the  great  ^laniuis  could 
animate  his  men,  that  when  on  this  occasion 
the  Irish  found  some  bags  of  gunpowder 
which  the  Covenanters  had  left  behind,  and 
which  the  Royalists  were  much  in  need  of, 
they  loudly  complained,  as  of  shameful  ne¬ 
glect,  that  “  the  rascals  had  forgotten  to 
leave  the  bullets  with  the  powder!” 

To  these  marches  of  Montrose — marches 
80  rapid  and  repeated,  and  over  summits  now 
beginning  to  be  white  with  winter  snows — 
the  strength  of  some  of  his  Lowland  follow¬ 
ers,  and  the  spirit  of  more,  proved  unequal. 
J3y  degrees  they  dropped  from  his  ranks, 
promising,  however,  and  perhaps  intending, 
to  return  next  spring.  Even  Colonel  Sib- 
bald,  one  of  his  trusty  companions  from 
Cumberland,  thus  forsook  him  ;  the  other. 
Sir  William  Rollock,  had  been  some  time 
before  despatched  with  letters  to  the  King. 
But  amidst  every  defection,  the  veteran  Earl 
of  Airlie  and  his  two  gallant  sons  would 
never  quit  the  Standard.  In  revenge  for 
their  indomitable  loyalty,  Argyle  had  some 
years  back  laid  waste  their  estate  and  burn¬ 
ed  their  mansion,  on  the  river  Isla.  An  his¬ 
torian  might  perhaps  have  overlooked  this 
private  family  feud.  But — 

“When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 

A  peasant’s  ’plaint  prolongs  the  dubious  tale” — 

and  thus  the  lament  for  ‘  the  bonnie  house 
of  Airlie’  lives  to  this  day  in  Scottish  song. 

Argyle  himself  was  scarcely  less  harassed 
by  pursuing  than  the  Lowland  gentlemen  by 
being  pursued.  He  went  to  Edinburgh  and 
flung  up  his  commission  as  general,  com¬ 
plaining  that  he  hid  not  been  sufficiently 
supported.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Montrose 
had  taken  up  winter-quarters,  and  must  re¬ 
main  cooped  up  in  his  narrow  mountain- 
track  until  the  return  of  spring. 

Far  different  was  the  design  of  the  Great 
Manjuis.  He  had  lately  sent  Colkitto  on  a 
kind  of  recruiting  expedition,  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  clans  in  his  name  and  the  King’s  ; 
and  Colkitto  now  returned  to  Blair  of  Athol, 
bringing  with  him  the  captain  of  Qlanranald 
and  his  men,  the  IMacdonalds  of  Keppoch 
and  Glengarry,  the  Camerons  and  the  Stu¬ 
arts  of  Appin — clans  which  caught  the  spirit 
of  Montrose,  and  which  even  a  century  from 
bis  time  were  still  conspicuous  for  their  de¬ 


votion  to  the  Stuart  cause.  With  numbers 
thus  augmented,  Montrose  resolved  to  carry 
the  war  unexpectedly  into  .\rgyle’s  own 
stronglmlds.  “  But  how  shall  we  find  a 
track,”  he  a.sked,  “  or  how  obtain  subsistence 
at  this  sca.son  — -A  soldier  of  Glencoe  start¬ 
ed  up  ;  “  There  is  not  a  farm,”  he  cried,  “  or 
half  a  farm,  under  Maccdllummore^  but  I 
know  every  foot  of  it ;  and  if  good  water, 
tiglit  hous(*s,  and  fat  cows  will  do  for  you, 
there  is  plenty  to  be  had  !” 

It  was  the  spirit  of  revenge — revenge 
both  personal  and  hereditary — which  on  tins 
occasion  nerved  the  arm  and  winged  the 
steps  of  Montrose.  For  several  generations 
had  the  Houses  of  Campbell  and  Graham 
stood  in  rivalry ;  the  former  obtained  the 
larger,  and,  as  the  latter  deemed,  an  undue 
share  of  the  Royal  favors.  Montrose  him¬ 
self  had  ever  found  Argyle  in  his  path — as  a 
rival  when  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant,  as 
an  enemy  when  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 
Still  greater,  if  possible,  was  the  contrast 
in  their  characters.  Argyle  was  the  very 
opposite  of  the  fiery  ardor,  the  chivalrous 
daring  which  shone  forth  in  Montrose. 
Caution,  prudence,  and  dissimulation  were 
his  prevailing  qualities.  Another  Drances  : 

“  Largus  opum,  et  lingua  melior,  sed  frigida  bello 

Dextfra.” 

Not  that  we  would  impute  want  of  courage 
to  one  whose  closing  scene  was  so  much 
marked  by  composure  and  firmness ;  but  his 
courage  was  without  enterprise,  it  was 
merely  defensive ;  it  was  something  like 
the  courage  of  the  stag,  after  long  pursuit, 
when  he  can  run  no  further  and  is  brought 
to  bay  in  his  lair.  He  was  much  revered 
by  his  own  race,  whose  power  and  influence, 
great  as  it  was  already,  he  had  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  ;  but  in  the  same  proportion  W’as  he 
dreaded  and  disliked  by  other  clans.  Be¬ 
sides  his  patronymic  of  MnccaUiimmore  (or 
son  of  Colin  the  Great),  which  he  bore  as 
chief  of  the  Campbells,  he  was  known  in  the 
Highlands  by  the  nickname  of  Gnnnach  (or 
the  Grim),  having  a  cast  in  his  eye  and  a 
sinister  expression  of  countenance. 

It  was  a  saying  of  this  powerful  and  po¬ 
litic  chief  that  he  would  not  for  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  that  any  one  knew  the 
passes  which  led  into  his  country  from  the 
east.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  danger,  he 
was  residing  at  Inverary,  when  towards  the 
middle  of  December  his  aflfrighted  shepherds 
and  herdsmen  came  rushing  in  from  the 
mountains  with  news  that  Montrose  and  his 
followers  had  crossed  over  near  the  sources 
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of  the  Tay,  and  were  already  close  at  hand. 
Arirylc  hastily  eiuharked  in  a  tishing-boat 
and  fled,  leaving  the  country  to  its  fate, 
d  hat  fate  was  cruel  indeed.  The  herds  and 
flocks  were  driven  away,  the  cottages  were 
sot  on  fire,  the  male  inhabitants  fit  for  arms 
were  put  to  the  sword — severities  wliich  the 
thirst  for  feu«lal  vengeance  may  explain,  but 
in  no  degree  excuse. 

In  this  emergency  Argyle  .summoned  to 
his  aid  his  kinsman,  Sir  Duncan  Campbell 
of  Auchinbreek,  a  stout  soldier,  who  was 
then  commanding  a  regiment  in  Ireland. 
He  also  obtained  .some  levies  from  the  north 
and  some  battalions  from  the  Lowlands  ;  and 
by  these  means  mustered  a  force  of  three 
thousand  men  at  the  old  castle  of  Inver- 
lochy,  near  the  place  where  now  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  stands.  On  the  other  hand  General 
Baillie,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  Argyle  resigned,  had  brought 
together  a  still  larger  force  at  Inverness. 
The  object  of  the  two  commanders  was  to 
surround  and  overpower  Montro.se,  who  on 
his  part  perceived  that  his  sole  chance  of 
safety  lay  in  forestalling  their  movements, 
and  dealing  a  heavy  blow  on  Argyle  before 
fresh  Highland  reinforcements  should  arrive. 

‘‘  My  design,”  such  are  Montrose’s  own  words 
in  his  li  tter  to  the  King  (Keb.  3,  1645),  “  was  to 
fall  upon  Argyle  before  8eaforlh  and  llie  Frasers 
could  join  him.  My  inarch  was  through  inacces¬ 
sible  mountains,  where  1  could  have  no  guides 
but  cowherds,  and  they  scarce  acquainted  with  a 
place  but  six  miles  from  their  own  habitations.  If 
I  had  lieen  attacked  but  with  a  hundred  men  in 
some  of  these  passes,  1  must  have  certainly  re¬ 
turned  back,  for  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  force  my  way,  most  of  the  pas.ses  lieing  so 
straight  that  three  men  could  not  march  abreast. 
But  I  was  willing  to  let  the  world  see  that  Argyle 
was  not  the  man  bis  Ilighlandmen  believed  him  to 
be,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  beat  him  in  his  own 
Highlaniks.  The  ditficulte.st  march  of  all  was  over 
the  Lochaber  mountains,  which  we  at  last  sur¬ 
mounted,  and  came  upon  the  back  of  the  enemy 
when  they  least  expected  us,  having  cutoff  some 
scouts  we  met  about  four  miles  from  Inverlochy.” 

Another  contemporary  document,  the 
Ms.  history  of  Patrick  Gordon  of  Cluny, 
thus  describes  the  privations  borne  upon 
this  march  : — 

“  That  day  they  fought,  the  general  (Montrose) 
himself  and  the  Earl  of  Airlie  had  no  more  to 
break  their  fast  before  they  went  to  battle  but  a 
little  meal  mixed  with  cold  water,  which  out  of  a 
hollow  of  a  dish  they  did  pick  up  with  their  knives ; 
and  this.was  those  noblemen’s  liest  fare.  One  may 
judge  what  wants  the  rest  of  the  army  must  suffer; 
the  most  part  of  them  had  not  teisted  bread  these 


two  days,  marching  over  high  mountains  in  knee- 
deep  snow,  and  wading  brooks  and  rivers  up  to 
their  girdles.” — Life  and  Times,  p.  53*2. 

It  was  on  the  first  of  February,  Ib  lo, 
that  Montrose  thus  came  in  sight  of  Inver¬ 
lochy,  and  prepared  to  give  battle  at  sun¬ 
rise  the  next  day.  At  his  approach  Ar¬ 
gyle,  who  had  lately  hurt  his  arm  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  wore  it  in  a  sling,  em¬ 
barked  in  his  galley,  rowed  oft'  the  shore, 
and  remained  at  a  convenient  distance  a 
.spectator  of  the  conflict.  Yet  his  numbers 
were  on  this  occasion  considerably  superior 
to  his  enemy’s.  From  early  time  the  gal¬ 
leys,  or  Lifinpliuds,  have  been  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  House  of  Campbell  ;  but 
surely  they  were  granted  or  assumed  for 
other  feats  than  these  ! 

Tiie  Campbells,  though  forsaken  by  their 
chief,  fought  most  bravely,  “  as  men,”  says 
Montrose  himself,  “  that  deserved  to  fight 
in  a  better  cause  but,  he  adds,  when  it 
came  “  to  push  of  pike  and  dint  of  sword,” 
they  were  utterly  defeated.  Fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle  or 
pursuit,  including  Sir  Duncan,  their  leader — 
“a  great  slaughter,”  as  Montro.se  declares  in 
his  letter  to  the  King  the  next  day,  “  which 
1  would  have  hindered  if  possible,  that  I 
might  save  your  Majesty’s  misled  subjects, 
for  1  well  know  that  your  Majesty  does  not 
delight  in  their  blood  but  in  their  return  to 
their  duty.” 

At  the  very  time  when  these  joyful 
tidings  were  despatched  to  King  Charles, 
his  Majesty,  under  great  discouragements 
and  many  heavy  losses,  was  endeavoring, 
but  in  vain,  to  conclude  a  piece  at  Ux¬ 
bridge.  Some  of  his  most  anxious  thoughts 
at  this  period  turned  on  his  Scotti.sh  affairs. 
On  the  30th  of  January  we  find  him  write 
as  follows  to  Secretary  iSTcholas  : — 

“  If  there  be  any  treaty  proposed  concerning 
Scotland,  of  which  1  forgot  to  speak  at  paiting,  the 
answer  must  be,  to  demand  a  passport  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  go  from  me  to  see  what  state  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  is  in ;  there  being  no  reason  that  1 
should  treat  blindfold  in  so  important  a  business, 
nor  without  the  knowledge  of  him  whom  1  have 
now  chiefly  employed  in  that  kingdom,  and  who 
hath  undertaken  my  service  there  with  much  gal¬ 
lantry  when  nobody  else  w'ould.” 

After  the  day  of  Inverlochy,  Montrose 
again  turned  his  arms  to  Aberdeenshire, 
where  the  fame  of  his  recent  victory  brought 
at  last  to  his  aid  the  long-desired  Gordons. 
He  was  joined  not  only  by  Huntley’s  eldest 
I  son,  Lord  Gordon,  but  by  the  younger  Lord 
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Lewis,  the  same  who  ha<l  so  lately  stood  in 
arms  against  him  at  the  llridge  of  Dee. 
Thus  supported,  Montrose,  whether  to  re¬ 
taliate  former  havoc  on  the  other  side,  or  to 
strike  terror  into  waverin"  minds,  but  in 
either  case  with  unjustifiable  severity,  let 
loose  the  wdiole  fury  of  vindictive  war  on 
the  Aberdeenshire  lowlands.  Elirin  and 
BanflF  were  given  up  to  pillage  ;  Dunnottar 
and  Stonehaven  to  the  flames.  He  was  al¬ 
ready  meditating  an  expedition  to  the  suc¬ 
cor  of  Charles  in  England,  and  summoned 
as  he  went  every  loyal  Scot  from  sixteen  to 
sixty  to  join  his  standard.  Nor  did  his 
activity  relax  even  amidst  the  pressure  of 
the  severest  family  bereavement.  His 
eldest  son.  Lord  Graham,  had  been  for 
some  time  with  him,  but  unable  at  his  early 
age  (he  was  not  yet  fifteen)  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  such  extraordinary  marches,  he 
at  tins  period  fell  sick  and  died.  James, 
his  second,  and  now  his  only  son,  was  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  at  Montrose  ;  “  a  young 
bairn  about  fourteen  years,”  says  Spalding, 
“  learning  at  the  schools  attended  by  his 
pedagogue  in  quiet  manner.”  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  party  of  Covenanting  cavalry,  in  a 
spirit  of  mean  revenge,  seized  both  peda¬ 
gogue  and  baini^  and  carried  them  off  pri¬ 
soners  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  boy’s  kins¬ 
men  Napier  and  Keir  were  still  confined. 

The  Committee  of  Estates  at  lOdinburgh, . 
growing  more  and  more  alarmed  at  the  j 
prcseuLsuccess  and  the  future  aspirations  of  ^ 
the  Great  Manfuis,  felt  the  necessity  ofi 
immediate  suceor  to  their  general,  Baillie.  I 
They  scut  to  his  aid  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
under  Sir  John  Urrey,  a  true  Captain 
Dalgetty,  who  had  first  joined  the  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  army,  then  gone  over  to  Prince 
Rupert,  and  been  knighted  by  King 
Charles  ;  and  then  after  some  time  rejoined  j 
the  Covenanters  ;  nor  was  this,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  the  last  of  his  transforma¬ 
tions.  Against  such  odds  Montrose  could 
not  pretend  to  maintain  the  open  country, 
especially  as  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  whether 
from  liis  own  fickle  temper  or  moved  by 
secret  instructions  from  his  father,  had  now 
again  forsaken  the  Royal  Standard ;  and 
though  Lord  Gordon  loyally  adhered  to  it, 
Lewis  had  been  followed  by  very  many 
gentlemen  and  retainers  of  the  name, 
^lontrose  therefore  sent  back  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  force  to  the  mountains ;  but 
before  joining  them  with  the  remainder 
(less  than  one  thousand  men),  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Dundee,  a  town  which 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  troubles 


had  been  most  zealous  and  warm  against 
the  Royal  cause.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  April  he  appeared 
before  the  gates.  The  place,  refusing  a 
summons  to  surrender,  was  stormed  in  three 
quarters  at  once  :  it  was  reduced  before 
evening ;  and  the  troops  were  already  dis¬ 
persed  in  (|uest  of  plunder,  and  IMontrose, 
it  is  said,  preparing  to  fire  the  town,  w’hen 
he  suddenly  received  news  that  Baillie  and 
Urrey,  having  combined  their  forces  sooner 
than  he  had  expected,  were  close  at  hand 
with  four  thousand  men. 

The  moment  was  full  of  peril.  Some 
persons  round  the  Marquis  advised  him  in¬ 
stantly  to  make  his  own  escape,  and  leave 
his  troops  to  their  fate.  But  throughout 
his  life  danger  and  difficulty  w'cre  never 
sources  of  fear,  but  rather  incentives  to 
Montrose.  He  drew  together  his  men 
(some  of  them  already  drunk)  from  their 
plunder,  and  began  his  retreat  at  sunset  in 
the  presence  of  a  far  superior  force,  cover¬ 
ing  the  rear  himself  with  his  horse.  He 
sustained  some  loss  in  an  attack,  but  that 
night  was  in  great  measure  protected  by  the 
darkness  and  his  own  celerity.  All  next 
day  the  pursuit  w'as  continued.  Next 
evening,  Baillie  and  Urrey  having  divided 
their  forces  so  as  to  cut  oft'  his  retreat,  he, 
suddenly  altering  his  line  of  march  at  mid¬ 
night,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  slipped  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  secured  himself  in  the 
hills.  It  is  said,  no  doubt  with  much  ex¬ 
aggeration,  that  his  men  had  marched  sixty 
miles  without  either  refreshment  or  rest.* 
Yet  still,  with  every  allowance  for  pane¬ 
gyric,  we  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  Dr. 
\Vishart’s  as.surance  : — “  I  have  often  heard 
tho.se  who  were  esteemed  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  officers,  not  in  Britain  only,  but 
in  France  and  Germany,  prefer  this  march  of 
Montrose  to  his  most  celebrated  victories.” 

Of  the  two  generals,  thus  baffled,  Baillie 
now  turned  his  arms  to  the  district  of  Athol, 
which  he  laid  waste  with  tire  and  .‘iword, 
according  to  the  cruel  but  too  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  that  age.  Urrey  marched  north¬ 
wards,  was  joined  by  the  garri.son  of  Inver¬ 
ness  and  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  and 
Seaforth,  and  then,  w’ithout  awaiting 
Baillie’s  co-operation,  he  sought  out  Mon¬ 
trose.  On  the  9th  of  May  they  came  to 
battle  at  the  village  of  Aulderne,  near 
Nairn.  The  Marquis  had  about  three 
thousand  men,  but  Sir  John  Urrey  at  least  a 

*  Hume,  History  of  England,  ch.  58.  In  this  he 
I  follows  Wishart  too  implicitly. 
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thoimii'l  more,  and  !Montrosc  had  accord- 
iniily  been  careful  to  .secure  the  advantage 
of  the  ground.  On  either  side  of  Aulderne, 
which  stands  u])on  a  height,  he  had  sta¬ 
tioned  his  army  in  two  wings,  having 
neither  centre  nor  reserve,  but  artfully  dis- 
gui.sing  the  defect  by  showing  a  few  men 
from  behind  the  houses  and  inclo.surcs.  On 
the  left  stood  Montrose  with  the  Gordons 
and  the  principal  force  ;  on  the  right  Col- 
kitto  with  the  Irish,  and  a  few  of  the  High¬ 
landers.  Jlut  this  la.<t  being  much  the 
strongest  quarter,  as  fortified  with  dykes 
and  fences,  Montrose  had  there  placed  the 
Royal  Standard  usually  carried  before  him¬ 
self,  hoping  that  the  sight  of  it  would  draw 
the  main  attack  of  the  enemy  u]»on  that 
impregnable  point.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
dispositions  that  day  have  been  compared  to 
those  of  J'paniinondas  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.*  Whether  they  were  (juitc  so 
classical  may  be  <|uestioned  ;  that  they  w’cre 
most  able  and  skilful  seems  clear. 

As  the  Manjuis  had  foreseen,  Sir  John 
Urrey  directed  his  principal  attack  against 
the  point  where  he  saw  the  Royal  Standard 
waving ;  but  every  onset  was  repulsed  with 
loss  by  the  Irish  musketeers  and  Highland 
bowmen  of  Colkitto.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  Colkitto  heard  some  of  the  enemy,  on 
renewing  their  charge,  taunt  him  with 
cowardice  for  remaining  under  shelter  of 
the  sheepfolds.  His  Irish  blood  caught  fire  ; 
he  forgot  his  instructions  ;  and  he  sallied 
forth  into  the  open  ground,  where  his  troop.< 
were  almost  immediately  thrown  into  dis¬ 
order.  Just  then,  as  Montrose  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  join  battle  with  the  otlier  wing,  an 
officer  hasteneil  up  and  tvhispered  in  his 
ear  that  Colkitto  was  entirely  defeated. 
Kven  a  hero  might  have  been  forgiven  a 
moment’s  faltering;  but  that  moment’s  fal¬ 
tering  might  have  lost  the  day.  Montrose, 
never  losing  his  pn'sence  of  mind,  immedi¬ 
ately  turned  rouml  to  Lor<l  (iordou  with  a 
cheerful  couuteuance.  “  What  are  we  about  r” 
he  called  out.  “  Here  is  Macdonald  carry¬ 
ing  all  before  him  on  the  left,  and  if  we  do 
not  make  haste  he  will  leave  us  nothing  to 
do  !  Charge  !”  .\nd  at  his  voice,  the  Gor¬ 
don  chivalry,  afraid — it  was  the  only  fear 
they  could  know — of  being  forestalled  in  the 
conflict,  poured  headlong  down  the  hill,  and 
fiercely  charged  the  enemy.  The  new  levies 
of  Urrey  fled  at  once;  but  his  veteran  foot 
stood  firm,  and  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces, 

*  Laing,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.,  p.  307, 
ed.  1804. 
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for  in  these  fierce  conflicts  quarter  was  sed- 
dom  asked  and  seldom  given.  I’hus  success¬ 
ful  on  the  right,  Montrose  was  enaldjd  to 
turn  to  his  left  wlnir,  where  Colkitto  had 
been  driven  back  to  his  inclosures,  and  was 
hard  pres.sed  by  the  enemy.  There,  too, 
the  Covenanters  being  routed  on  Montrose’s 
approach,  the  victory  of  the  Royalists  was 
decided  and  complete. 

In  this  engagement  the  bravery  of  the 
Ala  ster  of  Xapier,  a  youtli  of  twenty,  son  of 
the  Lord  of  that  name,  and  of  Alontrose’s 
sister,  w'as  most  conspicuous.  He  had 
recently  esca}»ed  from  his  confinement  at 
Hdinburgh,  full  of  ardor,  thus  early  grati¬ 
fied,  to  partake  in  the  exploits  of  Montrose. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Aulderne, 
(General  JJaiUie  had  been  marching  to  the 
succor  of  Urrey.  He  was  now  joined  by 
thato  fficcr  with  the  scattered  remnant  of 
the  beaten  army,  but  wisely  determined  to 
avoid  what  he  found  Alontrose  desire — the 
hazard  of  another  battle.  It  needed  some 
time  and  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Alanjuis  to  bring  him  to  action  ;  at  la.'<t,  on 
the  2d  of  Jill}',  they  engaged  at  Alford  upon 
the  river  Don.  The  result  w^as  another 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Royalists,  which 
however,  was  embittered  by  the  fall  of  the 
gallant  Lord  Gordon,  mortally  wounded  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Thus  in  six  well-disputed  conflicts  against 
superior  armies,  and  before  the  close  of  a 
single  year — at  I'ippermuir — at  the  Bridge 
of  Dee — at  tlu;  Castle  of  Fyvie — at  Inver- 
lochy — at  Aulderne — and  at  Alford — had 
the  Royal  ('ause  and  the  genius  of  Montrose 
prevailed.  Over  all  the  Highlands  was  now 
his  ascendency  acknowledged.  'J'he  Lym- 
phads^  that  Campbell  ensign,  sank  dowm, 
while  high  above  them  waved,  bright  with 
recent  victory,  the  banner  of  the  three 
Uscallop  Shells  on  a  (diief  Sable — the 
armorial  shield  of  the  (irahams.  How  many 
a  loyal  heart  in  Hiigland  may  then  have 
thrilled  with  the  hope  of  such  chivalrous 
aid ! 

“  There’s  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  llieir  foes, 
There’s  Erin’s  higli  Ormond  and  Scotland’s 
Montrose ; 

*  •  «  «  * 

Then  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  proud  London 
town, 

Tliat  the  spears  of  the  north  have  encircled  the 
Crown  !” 

But,  alas !  at  this  very  period,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  time  when  Alford  field  was 
fought — the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby  dealt  a 
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last  and  decisive  blow  on  Charles’s  cause  in 
England  ! 

Kar  from  beinpf  disheartened  ])y  these 
tidinirs,  or  satisfied  with  his  mountain  do- 
minion,  Montrose  undertook  without  delay 
to  invade  and  reduce  the  Lowlands.  For 
this  purpose  it  became  rcfjuisite  to  have  a 
more  complete  fratherin^  ot‘  the  elans  ;  nor 
did  they  shrink  from  joining  a  leader  already 
so  far  successful  in  a  most  unequal  contest, 
and  recommended  by  such  a  train  of  vic¬ 
tories  F(»r  the  first  time  Montrose  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men. 
With  these  he  marched  to  the  Forth.  On 
his  way  through  Ivinross-shire,  his  men  dis¬ 
mantled  and  burnt  Castle  Campbell,  a  noble 
antique  edifice  bclcnging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  in  lonely 
grandeur  to  this  day.  It  is  said  that  Mon- 
tro.se  was  urged  to  this  havoc  by  the  Ogilvies, 
in  retaliation  for  their  “  bonnie  house  of 
Airlie.”  Yet  we  greatly  doubt  whether  his 
own  animosity  against  Argyle  needed  any 
such  incentive. 

On  the  other  side  the  Covenanting  chiefs 
had  convened  a  Parliament,  not  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  first  ct  Stirling,  and  then  at  Perth, 
on  account  of  a  pestilence  which  was  wast-  ' 
ing  the  Lothians.  They  showed  the  utmost  j 
determination  to  resist  the  further  progress 
of  Montrose,  ordered  a  levy  of  men  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  brought  together 
their  whole  remaining  force  for  one  decisive 
blow.  Notwithstanding  their  loss  in  the 
recent  battles,  they  could  still,  by  leaving  } 
no  reserve,  muster  an  army  of  about -seven  j 
thousand  men.  The  command  was,  as  be-  I 
fore,  intrusted  to  (General  Baillie,  but  not,  } 
as  before,  with  full  power,  Argyle  and  other  | 
noblemen  being  appointed  a  Committee  to  1 
observe  and  control  his  movements.  Bail-  | 
lie,  as  a  skilful  officer,  wished  to  avoid  any  j 
immediate  action  v;ith  the  Royalists.  “  If 
we  beat  them  to  the  hills,”  said  die,  “  that 
will  be  little  advantage  to  us — and  to  lose 
the  day  will  be  to  lose  the  kingdom.”  But 
he  found  his  more  sagacious  counsels  over¬ 
ruled  by  his  more  eager  colleagues.  It  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  that 
Montrose  came  in  sight  of  their  array  at 
Kilsyth,  a  village  adjoining  .the  old  Roman 
wall ;  he  having  previously  forded  the 
Forth  about  six  miles  above  Stirling,  and 
Baillie  having  passed  by  Stirling  bridge. 
From  the  forward  movements  of  the  enemy, 
Montrose  perceived  at  once  that  they  were 
willing  to  engage.  “  The  very  thing  1  want¬ 
ed  !”  he  exclaimed.  He  bid  his  men  strip 
to  their  shirts,  either  as  a  sign  of  their  reso¬ 


lution  to  fight  to  the  death,  or  merely  be¬ 
cause,  as  others  say,  he  wished  to  disen¬ 
cumber  them  of  all  weight  ;  they  having  to 
charge  up  hill  at  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  The  battle  began  by  an  attack  of 
Bail  lie’s  vanguard  on  one  of  the  advanced 
posts  of  Montrose  ;  it  was  repulsed,  upon 
which  a  thousand  of  the  I  lighlanders  in  un¬ 
controllable  ardor  rushed  forward  without 
waiting  for  orders.  Montio.se,  though  dis¬ 
pleased  at  their  rashne.ss,  saw  the  necc.s«ity 
of  supporting  them,  and  sept  forward  the 
Farl  of  Airlie  and  a  chosen  division  to  their 
aid.  But  the  conflict  -speedily  spreading, 
soon  resolved  itself  into  a  general  rush  by 
the  Royalists  up  hill  against  their  wavering 
antagonists.  The  savage  war-yell  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  their  still  more  savage 
i  aspect  this  day — as  dashing  forward,  near¬ 
ly  naked — might  have  struck  dismay  into 
more  practised  soldiers  than  any  the  Cove¬ 
nant  could  muster.  They  gave  way  in 
confusion,  and  with  little  or  no  ijuarter 
I  from  the  Royalists,  since,  by  the  most 
j  moderate  computation,  not  le.ss  than  four 
!  thousand  were  slain.  Some  of  the  fugitives 
I  sought  shelter  in  Stirling  Castle ;  others 
scattered  through  the  Lowlands.  Argyle, 
who  is  not  mentioned  as  present  in  the 
fight,  escaped  to  the  Firth  of  h’orth,  where, 
seizing  a  small  vessel,  he  again  betook  him¬ 
self  to  his  favorite  element — at  least  when¬ 
ever  there  was  no  chance  for  a  naval  engage¬ 
ment — the  water. 

The  battle  of  Kibsyth — that  last  and 
crowning  victory  of  Montrose — made  him 
for  the  time  master  of  all  Scotland.  His 
troops  or  his  partisans  spread  over  the  low 
country  like  a  torrent,  and  only  the  “  cas¬ 
tled  crags” — as  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and 
Dumbarton  —  seemed  to  lift  them.selves 
above  the  general  inundation.  Argyle  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Covenant  fled  for 
safety  to  Berwick.  Alontrose  himself  enter¬ 
ed  Glasgow  in  triumph,  while  young  Napier, 
pu.shing  forwards  to  Linlithgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  the  delight  of  freeing  from  cap¬ 
tivity  his  father,  his  wife,  his  sister,  and 
his  uncle,  Stirling  of  Keir.  But  l^ord 
(jrraham,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Mon¬ 
trose,  having  been  removed  for  greater 
security  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  still  remained 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

I'he  clemency  and  moderation  of  Mon¬ 
trose  in  this  his  hour  of  triumph  may  de¬ 
serve  unqualified  praise.  He  was  no  longer, 
as  in  Argyleshire,  the  chieftain  thirsting  for 
vengeance  on  a  rival ;  he  was  no  longer,  as 
at  Aberdeen,  the  general  obliged  to  connive 
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at  pillanc  in  his  soldiers  because  unable  to  j 
give  them  pay.  No  penjuisitions  wore 
made,  no  punishments  inflicted,  no  acts  of 
license  allowed.  So  anxious  was  Montrose  to 
prevent  the  smallest  outrage  from  his  troops 
that  on  the  second  day  after  his  own 
entry  into  (Jlasgow  he  sent  them  out  of  the 
city,  and  quartered  them,  under  strict  disci¬ 
pline,  at  Bothwell  and  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages.  Many  of  the  King’s  friends,  who 
had  hitherto  only  looked  on  and  wishod 
him  well,  now  come  forward  with  profes¬ 
sions  of  their  constant  loyalty  and  excuses 
for  their  past  inaction.  Nor  did  there  fail 
to  creep  forth  that  numerous  class  of  the 
attendants  upon  Fortune — all  drawn  out  by 
success,  as  other  reptiles  by  the  sunshine. 

lip  to  this  time  the  communications  of 
Montrose  with  his  Royal  Master  had  been 
but  few  and  far-between — by  precarious 
messengers  and  most  strange  disguises. 
One  of  these  messengers,  Janies  Small,  had 
reached  him  in  the  garb  of  a  common  beg¬ 
gar  ;  another,  Thomas  Sydserf,  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway,  as  a  peddler  of  Presby¬ 
terian  tracts  !  The  latter  is  referred  to  as 
follows  in  the  “  Covent  Garden  Drollery,” 
printed  in  1672  : 

“  Once  like  a  pedlar  they  have  heard  thee  brag 
How  thou  didst  cheat  their  sight  and  save  thy  craig 
[neck], 

When  to  the  Great  Montrost%  under  pretence 
Of  godly  books  thou  brought’st  intelligence.” 

Now,  however,  a  high  officer  of  state, 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode,  son  of  the  late 
Primate  and  himself  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
was  enabled  to  reach  Montrose.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  new  commission  from  Char¬ 
les,  dated  at  Hereford  (June  25th,  1645), 
and  appointing  the  ManpiisCaptain-Gene- 
ral  for  Scotland,  with  extended  powers.  All 
possible  solemnity  was  given  to  this  new 
commission  :  at  a  grand  review  at  Bothwell 
it  was  first  publicly  handed  to  Montrose  by 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode,  and  then  read 
aloud  to  the  troops  by  Archibald  Primrose, 
a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  at  that  time 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  but  afterwards  Sir 
Archibald  and  Lord  Register,  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Roseberry  Mon¬ 
trose  next  addressed  his  soldiers  in  a  short 
but  earnest  speech ;  and  lastly,  in  virtue  of 
Charles’s  new  powers,  he  before  them  all 
conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  Col- 
kitto — henceforth  Sir  Allaster  Macdonald. 
A  further  use  of  his  new  powers  was  the 
summoning  of  a  Scottish  Parliament  to  meet 
at  Glasgow. 


j  It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  such  a  crisis 
Montrose  .should  havefounJ  lebure  to  think 
ot  future  publications  in  behalf  of  the  Royal 
cause.  On  the  28th  of  August  we  find  him 
writing  as  follows  to  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden : — 

“  Being  informed  that  you  have  written  some 
pieces  vindicating  monarchy  from  all  aspersions, 
and  another  named  Irene,  these  are  to  desire  you 
to  repair  to  our  leaguer,  bringing  with  you  or 
sending  s>ich  p.jpers,  that  we  may  give  order  for 
putting  them  to  the  press.  to  the  contentment  of 
ail  his  majesty’s  good  subjects. 

“  Montrose.” 

It  had  been  the  anxious  wish  of  Montrose 
to  be  joined  by  the  King  in  Scotland,  how¬ 
ever  much  his  Majesty’s  arrival  must  have 
les.sencd  his  own  importance  and  renown. 
His  report  of  the  battle  of  Inverlochy  thus 
concludes : — “  Only  give  me  leave,  after  1 
have  reduced  this  country  to  your  Majesty’s 
obedience,  and  conquered  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  to  say  to  your  Majesty  then  asDavid’s 
general  did  to  his  master,  ‘  Come  thou  thy¬ 
self,  lest  this  country  be  called  by  my 
name.’” — (Feb.  3,  1645.)  But  ever  since 
the  fatal  day  of  Naseby  the  object  had 
plainly  become,  not  the  sharing  of  Scottish 
victory,  but  rather  the  retrieving  of  English 
defeat;  and  to  this  object  Montrose  most 
earnestly,  and  with  his  whole  heart,  applied 
hini.self.  He  wrote  word  to  the  King  that 
were  he  oidy  supported  by  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  (in  which  force  he  was  chiefly  defi¬ 
cient),  he  might  hope  to  march  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  rescue  with  20,000  men.  Charles 
had  now  but  little  force  of  any  kind  at  his 
di.spo.sal ;  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  cast 
away,  perhaps,  the  last  chance  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  his  Crown.  He  first  designed 
to  join  the  Marquis  in  person  through  the 
northern  counties,  but  that  project  failing, 
he  next  intrusted  Lord  Digby  with  1500 
horse  to  push  onward,  and  attempt  to  meet 
Montrose  upon  the  Border. 

To  the  Border  accordingly  Montrose  un¬ 
dertook  to  march.  But  the  further  he 
moved  from  the  Highlands  the  less  was  he 
supported  by  the  Highlanders.  Besides 
their  usual  unwillingness  to  be  drawn  far 
beyond  the  shadow  of  their  native  moun¬ 
tains,  they  had  now  a  special  pica  for  leave 
of  absence  ;  it  was  harvest  time,  and  every 
man  was  eager  to  get  in  his  own  little  crop  of 
oats.  Thus  then  no  sooner  had  the  Marquis 
announced  his  march  to  the  southward  than 
many  of  the  Macdonalds  under  Sir  Allaster, 
and  of  the  Gordons  under  Lord  Aboyne, 
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asked  permission  to  c^nhome — all  faithfully 
proiuisinir,  how'ver,  to  rejoin  theS^rndard 
as  s<*on  as  possible.  Uut  (  n  the  of-it hand 
Montrose  had  reason  ^ o  *xpect  ja  werful  1 
rcinfore«‘ments  on  th*>  ^>o'^.icr.  '1  Iiere  the  « 

great  House  of  IJucclciuh  indetd  ^\as  ad- i 
verse,  and  ha«l  eoutrihutod  a  regiment  to  j 
Lord  Le veil’s  army  ;  hut  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas  and  the  Karls  of  Roxburgh,  llome, 
Traijuair,  Annandale,  and  Hartfcll,  proless- 
ed  their  loyal  zeal  and  promised  their  active 
aid.  It  was  found  nevertheless,  that  the.se 
noblemen  had  not  so  much  zeal  or  so  much 
power,  or  the  Royal  cause  not  so  much 
popularity,  as  had  been  expected.  3  he  cry 
might  be  again  in  those  districts,  not  for 
King  or  I’eer,  but  as  after  Klodden — 

“  Up  wi’  the  souters  of  Selkirk, 

And  down  wi’  the  Earl  of  Home.” 

To  say  nothing  of  the  enmity  between  the 
iieighboring  Border  counties,  which  the  same 
.old  ballad  denotes  ; — 

“  Up  wi’  the  souters  of  Selkirk  ! 

For  they  are  baith  trusty  and  leal; 

Then  up  wi’  the  men  of  the  Forest, 

And  down  wi’  the  Merse  to  the  De’il.” 

Thus,  from  one  cause  or  the  other,  Alon- 
••  trose  could  only  obtain  for  recruits  a  few 
troops  of  irregular  horse — whom  Bishop 
Guthry  quaintly  designates  as  thc“truthless 
traln3d  bands !” 

The  state  of  Montrose’s  affairs  at  this 
juncture  is  well  shown  in  a  private  letter, 
which  on  the  10th  of  September  Sir  Robert 
Spottiswoode  addressed  to  Lord  Digby 
from  Kelso. 

“  We  are  now  arrived,  ad  columnar  Hcrcidis,  to 
Fweedside,  and  dispersed  all  the  King’s  enemies 
irithin  this  kingdom  to  several  places,  some  to 
Ireland,  most  to  Berwick.  .  .  You  little  ima¬ 
gine  the  difiiculties  my  Lord  Marquis  hath  here  to 
wrestle  with.  The  overcoming  of  the  enemy  is 
the  least  of  them — he  hath  more  to  do  with  his 
.seeming  friends.  Since  I  came  to  him  (wliicli  was 
but  within  these  ten  days,  after  much  toil  and 
hazard)  1  have  seen  much  of  it.  He  was  forced 
to  dismiss  his  Highlanders  for  a  season,  who 
would  needs  return  home  to  look  to  their  own 
affairs.  When  they  were  gone  Aboyne  look  a 
caprice,  and  had  away  with  him  the  greatest 
strength  he  had  of  horse.  Notwithstanding 

whereof  he  resolved  to  follow  his  work . 

Besides  he  was  invited  hereunto  by  the  Earls  of 
Roxburgh  and  Home,  who,  when  he  was  within  a 
dozen  miles  of  them,  have  rendered  their  houses 
and  themselves  to  David  Leslie,  and  are  carried  in 
as  prisoners  to  Berwick.  Traquair  has  been  with 


him,  and  he  promised  more  nor  [than]  he  hath 
yet  perlorined.  AM  these  were  great  dishearlen- 
ing.s  to  any  other  hut  to  him,  whom  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  amaze.” 

It  will  be  observed  from  tliis  letter  that 
the  Royalist.s  were  already  informed  of  the 
approach  of  David  Leslie.  That  aide  and 
active  officer  had  been  .summoned  in  lia.'-te 
on  Montrose’s  conquest  of  the  Lowlands, 
and  had  hurried  back  to  tho3"wcod  with  the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  army  in  Kiiglatid — 
4000  tried  veterans,  j)rincipally  horse,  h’ar 
inferior  as  was  now  Montrose’s  armv,  the 
Mar(|uis  was  not  unwilling  nor  unj»rcj>ared 
to  accept  a  battle,  had  J>i‘slie  advanced 
straight  against  him  with  that  view.  But 
the  Covenanting  general  seemed  to  prefer  a 
different  course ;  he  marched  from  llorwick 
to  the  Lothians,  and  appeared  to  have  for 
his  aim  to  interpose  between  Montrose  and 
the  Highlands,  and  cut  off  the  Royalists’ 
retreat.  Alontrose  therefore  did  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  any^  peril  from  that  quarter  could 
be  close  at  hand. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  accordingly, 
the  Marquis  marched  from  Kelso,  and  en¬ 
camped  his  infantry  that  evening  on  a  level 
plain  named  Philiphaugh,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Flttrick,  while  ho  crossed  that  river 
with  his  officers  and  horsemen  to  take  up 
quarters  in  the  little  town  of  Selkirk.  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  night  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  with  his  friends,  Lords  Napier,  Airlie, 
and  Cranford,  in  framing  despatches  and  re¬ 
ports  to  the  King,  which  were  to  be  sent  off 
at  break  of  day.  But  meanwhile  General 
Le.slic,  after  reaching  the  Lothians,  had 
stopped  short  at  Gladsmuir,  and  then  most 
unexpectedly  turning  to  the  southward,  de¬ 
scended  the  valley  of  the  Gala  to  Melrose. 
There,  at  less  than  five  miles’  distance  from 
the  Royalist  army,  he  passed  the  night  of 
I  the  12th;  and  it  has  been  justly  alleged  as 
a  proof  how  little  the  Royalist  cause  found 
favor  in  this  district,  that  thus  within  reach 
of  half  an  hour’s  gallop,  no  tidings  whatever 
should  have  reached  IVlontrose  of  his  ene¬ 
my’s  approach.  Flarly  next  morning  Leslie 
took  advantage  of  a  thick  mist  wliich  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  forming  his  troops  in  two  divisions, 
he  silently  drew  close  to  Philiphaugh  ;  then 
furiously  charged  both  flanks  of  the  Royal¬ 
ists  at  once.  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
his  attack  was  felt  sooner  than  perceived. 
At  the  flrst  tidings  Montrose  sprang  to  horse, 
gathered  his  small  squadron,  and  darted 
across  the  Ettrick  to  the  rescue  of  his  infan¬ 
try.  It  is  admitted  by  an  historian,  far  from 
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partial  to  his  fanio,  that  “  in  this  extremity 
whatever  the  abilities  of  the  jreneral  or  the 
personal  valor  of  the  soldier  could  accom¬ 
plish  was  performed  hy  Montrose.”*  With 
troops  not  only  far  outnumhered,  hut  wholly 
surpriscil,  he  maintained  for  some  time  a 
most  un''<jual  conflict;  and  it  w'as  not  until 
he  saw  his  army  slain  or  scattered,  and  him¬ 
self  left  with  only  Lords  Napier  and  l)ou<r- 
las,  and  about  thirty  mounted  followers, 
that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt 
escape,  lie  flc<l  up  the  vale  of  the  Yarrow, 
and  then  crossed  over  the  moors  to  the  vale 
of  the  Tweed,  reaching  at  sun.sct  the  ancient 
burjih  of  Peebles.  Next  day  he  w’as  re¬ 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  of  the  fugitive 
horse,  including];  the  Karls  of  Crauford  and 
Airlio ;  and  with  these  scanty  remnants  of 
his  host  Montrose  cut  back  his  way  to  the 
Highlands. 

The  fatal  day  of  Philiphaujih  is  still  re¬ 
corded  in  the  traditionary  songs  of  Selkirk¬ 
shire.  A  ballad  of  more  ])opularity  than 
poetical  merit  truly  describes  how  Leslie 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  crept  close  to 
the  Royalist  rank : 

“  A  cloud  o’  mist  them  weel  conceal’d 
As  close  as  e’er  might  be. 

When  they  came  to  the  Shaw  burn 
Said  he :  ‘  Sae  weel  we  frame, 

I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  sing  a  psalm  !’  ” 

But  we  must  not  dissemble  the  fact,  which 
wc  learn  from  a  note  to  the  “  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border,”  that  another  reading 
of  the  last  line,  equally  current  among  the 
peasantry,  considerably  modifies  the  merit 
of  General  Leslie’s  sugseestion ; — 

“  I  think  it  is  convenient 
That  we  should  take  a  dram !” 

In  this  rout  both  the  Royal  Standards 
were  preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
William  Hay,  brother  to  the  Karl  of  Kin- 
noul,  carried  the  first ;  he  escaped  from  the 
field,  and  lay  for  some  time  concealed  upon 
the  Borders,  after  which  he  travelled  in  di.s- 
guise  to  the  Highlands,  and  restored  his 
charge  to  Montrose.  The  second  Standard 
was  saved  by  a  brave  Irish  soldier,  who, 
seeing  the  battle  lost,  slipped  it  from  its 
staff,  and  wrapped  it  round  his  body  as  a 
shroud,  and  then  forced  his  way,  sword  in 
hand,  through  the  enemy. 

♦  Laing’s  History,  vol.  iii.,  p.  314,  ed.  1804. 


The  victors  of  Philiphaugh  showed  no 
mercy  to  the  vanquished.  ()f  the  common 
prisoners,  many  w’cre  drawn  up  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  Newark  C’astle,  on  Yarrow,  and  shot 
dead  in  cold  bloo<l,  and  their  bodies  inter¬ 
red  in  haste,  and  with  little  ceremony,  in  a 
neighboring  spot,  still  known  by  the*  name 
of  the  “  Slain- .Men’s-Lee.”  “  The  irround,” 
thus  wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  IS29, 

“  being  about  twenty  years  since  opened  for 
the  foundation  of  a  school-house,  the  bones 
and  skulls  which  were  dug  up  in  great 
ijuantity,  plainly  showed  the  truth  of  the 
oountry  tradition.”*  The  captives  of  high¬ 
er  rank  were  carefully  reserved,  not  in  com¬ 
passion,  but  for  the  form  of  a  public  trial, 
and  the  pageant  of  a  public  execution. 
Thus  perished  at  Kdinburgh  and  at  Glas¬ 
gow — Sir  William  Rollock  and  Sir  William 
Nesbit ;  the  Irish  officers,  O’Ryan  and 
Lauchlin  ;  the  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Spottiswoode  (for  even  statesmen  and 
judges  were  not  spared)  ;  Guthry,  .«on  of 
the  Bishop  of  Aloray ;  and  Murray,  brother 
of  the  Karl  of  Tullibardine.  Lord  Ogilvie 
escaped  in  the  disguise  of  his  sisterle  clothes ; 
and  Archibald  Primrose  was  saved  ( so  says 
the  family  tradition)  by  the  personal  friend¬ 
ship  of  Argyle. 

During  this  time  Montrose  was  returned 
to  his  first  recruiting-ground  of  Athol,  and 
in  bitter  anguish  for  the  impending  fate  of 
his  friends,  applied  himself  to  raise  another 
army  for  their  rescue.  The  Athol  men 
and  some  few  of  the  Highlanders  readily 
joined  him  ;  but  the  leader  of  the  Macdon¬ 
alds,  Sir  Allaster,  who  had  now'  ta.sted  the 
sw’eets  of  independent  command,  found 
pleas  for  remaining  absent  from  the  Stand¬ 
ard.  Thus  also  the  head  of  the  (Gordons, 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  who  had  at  last 
emerged  from  his  concealment  in  Suther¬ 
land  and  Caithness,  showed  him.self  most 
jealous  and  untoward.  In  spite  of  every 
discouragement,  however,  the  month  of 
October  had  not  passed  ere  Montrose  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men 
before  Glasgow,  where  Sir  Robert  Spottis¬ 
woode  and  other  of  the  principal  prisoners 
were  then  confined.  He  trusted  to  be  able 
to  strike  some  blow  for  their  deliverance, 
by  draw'ing  forth  David  Leslie  to  action 
from  the  w'alls.  But  that  skilful  General 
forbore  from  giving  him  the  desired  op¬ 
portunity,  and  Montrose  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw”,  leaving  the  captives  to  their 

*  *  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,’  second  series,  vol.  i,, 
p.  284,  ed.  1829 
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doom.  General  Middleton,  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  was  afterwards  sent  against  him 
with  some  troops,  and  the  mountain-war¬ 
fare  continued,  but  on  a  far  lesser  scale  and 
more  desultory  manner  than  before.  Mon¬ 
trose  lost  his  kinsman  and  earliest  friend, 
Jjord  Napier,  who  had  shared  in  the  flight 
from  Fhiliphaugh,  but  who,  unable  at  his 
advanced  age  to  sustain  such  toilsome 
marches,  fell  sick  and  died  at  Fincastle,  in 
Athol.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Alanjuis 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  his  former  an¬ 
tagonist  at  Aulderne,  Sir  John  Urrey, 
who,  upon  some  disgu.stfrom  the  Covenant¬ 
ers,  veered  back  to  the  Royal  cause. 

The  termination  to  this  fierce  and  long- 
protracted  mountain-warfare  came  at  last, 
from  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Fngland.  Charles 
had  no  army  left  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Oxford, 
with  no  better  prospect  before  him  than  to 
find  himself  encompassi‘d  and  beleaguered 
in  its  walls.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  adopted  the  rash,  and,  as  it  proved,  fatal 
resolution  to  join  the  Scottish  troops,  then 
encamped  before  Newark,  and  to  trust  to 
their  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  honor.  Rut 
even  the  first  hour  of  his  arrival  amongst 
them  might  convince  the  King  that  he  had 
leaned  upon  a  broken  reed.  Sir  James 
Turner,  who  was  present,  thus  describes  the 
scene  : — 

“  In  the  summer  (May,  1646)  he  (the  King)  cast 
himself  in  the  Scots’  arms  at  Newark.  There 
did  Earl  Lothian,  as  President  of  the  Committee,  to 
his  eternal  reproach,  imperiously  require  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  before  he  had  either  drank,  refre.‘‘hed  or  re¬ 
posed  himself,  to  command  my  Lord  Bellasis  to 
deliver  up  Newark  to  the  Parliament’s  forces,  and 
James  Graham — for  so  he  called  Great  Montrose — 
to  lay  down  arms,  all  which  the  King  stoutly  re¬ 
fused,  telling  him  that  he  who  had  made  him  an 
Earl^ha  Ifmade  James  Graham  a  Marquis  !” — Me¬ 
moirs,  p.  41. 

The  Scottish  leaders,  with  a  view  of  bet¬ 
ter  securing  the  person  of  their  visitor,  or, 
as  they  had  resolved  to  consider  him,  their 
captive,  immediately  marched  back  with 
him  from  Newark  to  Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, 
whore  they  began  their  negotiations  for  sell¬ 
ing  him  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  Ere 
long  the  unhappy  monarch  found  himself 
compelled  to  send  orders  for  surrendering 
the  towns  and  castles  which  still  adhered  to 
him,  and  instruct  Montrose  to  disband  his 
forces  and  retire  into  France.  Montrose, 
seeing  that  the  command  was  plainly  an  ex¬ 
torted  one,  at  first  hesitated  ;  but  when  it 
was  renewed,  and  when  ho  found  that  his 


refusal  might  endanger  the  Royal  Person, 
he  prepared  to  obey.  To  settle  the  terms, 
he  held  a  conference  with  General  Middle- 
ton  in  the  open  air,  near  the  river  Isla, 
each  with  only  a  single  attendant  to  hold 
his  horse.  It  was  agreed  (Middleton  grant¬ 
ing  far  milder  terms  than  the  Convention 
of  Estates  approved)  that  the  Earl  of  Airlie 
and  other  friends  and  followers  of  Montrose 
should  retain  their  lives  and  property,  just 
as  if  they  had  not  engaged  with  him,  while 
he  and  Sir  John  Urrey  were  to  bo  allowed 
only  safe  transportation  beyond  the  sea. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  accordingly,  Mon¬ 
trose  having  assembled  at  Rattray  the  me¬ 
lancholy  remains  of  his  army,  dismissed 
them  in  the  King‘'s  name,  and  affectionately 
bade  them  farewell.  I'heir  sorrow  was 
deep  and  sincere.  Some  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  with  t<^ars  besought  that  they  might 
follow  him  wherever  he  went.  Here,  too, 
he  parted  from  his  constant  friend,  the 
brave  old  hkarl  of  Airlie,  who  left  him  only 
at  his  own  request,  and  who  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  gallant  son  in  the  Royal  cause 
— Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  slain  at  Invcrlochy. 

The  Marquis,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Urrey  and  a  few  others,  next  repaired  to 
his  house  at  Old  Montrose,  and  held  him¬ 
self  ready  for  emharkation.  Rut  he  would 
not  trust  the  good  faith  of  the  Committee 
of  Estates  so  far  as  to  enter  the  vessel 
which,  according  to  the  treaty,  they  wore 
bound  to  provide.  He  hired  on  his  own 
account  a  small  pinnace  belonging  to  Rcr- 
gen,  Norway;  and  when  it  had  already  put 
out  to  sea,  joined  it  secretly  in  a  fly-boat. 
Oil  this  occasion,  and  during  the  voyage, 
he  was  disguised  as  a  servant  of  the  Reve¬ 
rend  James  Wood,  one  of  his  chaplains — 
thus  leaving  Scotland  as  he  had  entered  it, 
in  a  menial  dress. 

The  life  of  Montrose  in  his  banishment 
was  the  u.^-^ual  life  of  exiles — an  over-new 
succession  of  schemes  and  projects  for  re¬ 
turn,  confident  predictions  of  success,  and 
eager  applications  for  aid — all  ending  alike 
in  that  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the 
heart  sick.  Surely  no  Highland  steep 
which  the  hero  had  ever  climbed  was  so 
toilsome  as  that  ascent  of  the  stranger’s 

^  o 

stairs  ! 

“  Til  proverai  .si . 

....  com’ e  durocalle 

Lo  sccnderc  e’l  salir  per  I’allrui  scale !” 

Montrose  repaired  to  Paris  (as  the  Ring 
had  desired  him)  to  receive  instructions 
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from  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  hufc 
found  Her  Majesty  wholly  jroverned  by  her 
favorite,  Lord  Jenny n,  ami  jealous  of  all 
other  counsels.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  it  seems  not  improhahlc  that,  as  Cla¬ 
rendon  alleges,  Montrose  may  have  shown 
at  Paris  a  too  haughty  consciousness  of  his 
own  great  cxjdoits.  To  make  them  more 
fully  and  generally  known,  his  cha])lain, 
Dr.  (leorge  Wishart,  published  in  ItM?  a 
narrative  of  them  in  the  Latin  laniriiage,| 
with  the  title  De  Rebus  sub  imperio  Illuslris- 
siini  Jacobi  Montis- Rosanim  Marchionis 
pracvlare  (jeslis^  ('ommentarius* — an  elo¬ 
quent  work,  but  not  free  from  largo  ampli- 
tications. 

Whatever  the  cause,  and  whosoever’s 
the  fault,  it  is  certain  that  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  which  from  time  to  time  Montro.se 
made  to  the  (iueen  for  attempting  the  do- I 
liveranco  of  his  Koyal  Master,  were  coldly  | 
received,  and  ere  long  laid  aside.  TVori 
could  Montrose,  on  any  other  point,  ap¬ 
prove  the  course  of  conduct  juirsued  at  | 
Paris.  A  project  being  on  foot  to  obtain 
for  his  niece,  l.ilias  Napier,  some  place  at  ! 
Court,  he  wuites  thus  (July  iiJti,  li)47)  tol 
Stirling  of  Kier  : — 

“  As  for  that  which  you  spoke  long  ago  con¬ 
cerning  Lilias,  1  have  been  thinking,  but  to  no 
purpo>e,  for  there  is  neither  Scotsman  nor  woman 
welcome  that  way,  neither  would  any  of  honor 
and  virtue,  chiefly  a  woman,  sufler  themselves  to 
live  in  so  lewd  and  worthless  a  place.” 

It  is  not  clear,  however,  from  this  passage, 
to  which  Court  Montrose  refers — whether 
to  thi  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  or  to  that 
of  Henrietta  Maria. 

During  the  stay  of  ^Montrose  at  Paris,  ho 
met  with  many  tokens  of  respect  from  the 
most  eminent  French  .statesmen.  Cardinal 
de  Petz,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  his 
Memoirs,  speaks  of  him  as  the  only  man 
who  had  ever  reminded  him  of  the  heroes 
descril)ed  by  Plutarch — a  strong  expression 
from  the  friend  of  Turenno  and  Conde  ! 
Cardinal  Mazarin  made  anxious  endeavors 
to  enlist  for  France  a  chief  of  so  much 


hereafter.  But  Montrose  thought  any  rank 
below  that  of  Field-Marshal  inferior  to  his 
merit  and  renown  ;  and  above  all,  he  was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
which  might  clash  with  his  service  (when¬ 
ever  it  might  be  called  for)  to  his  own  King. 
Having  accordingly  refused  the  offer,  he 
in  March,  Ki  lS,  (juitted  Paris,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  Ceneva  into  (iennany.  At 
Prague  he  .«aw  the  Fmperor  Ferdinand, 
who  received  him  most  graciously,  granted 
him  the  ])atent  of  a  Field-Mar.shal  of  the 
Fmpiia*,  and  also  appointed  him  to  the  com¬ 
mand  (immediately  under  the  Fmperor  him¬ 
self)  of  levi 's  to  b  *  rai.sed  on  the  borders 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  To  avoid  the 
hostile  armies  then  in  the  field,  the  Marquis 
took  his  further  route  circuitously  through 
Dantzic  and  C’openhagen,  where  he  was  ho¬ 
norably  entertained  liy  his  Dani.'ih  Majesty, 
and  from  whence  he  repaired  by  Groningen 
to  Brussels. 

But,  what'^ver  his  wanderings,  whatever 
his  vicissitudes,  Montrose  never  lost  sight 
of  his  first  object — another  attmipt,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  to  restore  the  Boyal  cause  in 
Scotland.  There  is  still  extant  in  the  Mon¬ 
trose  Charter-Chest  hi.s  Key  for  .secret  cor- 
rc.^pondenco  with  his  friends  at  home,  bear¬ 
ing  the  date  of  this  very  year,  1048.  This 
paper  gives  covert  names  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  real  ones,  and  is  still  remarkable,  as 
showing  Montrose’s  view  of  .several  charac¬ 
ters.  For  Ids  own  lie  adopts,  not  unaptly, 
the  French  phrase  Venture  Raire.  The  Farl 
of  Lanerick  becomes  l*eter-a- Packs  (a  jug- 
jgler).  d'lie  Farl  of  Roxburgh,  whom  Mon- 
I  trose  suspected  of  double  dealing  with  David 
Leslie,  is  designated  The  I'ox  ;  David  Leslie 
;  himsLdf  is  called  The  Rxccutioner^  for  his 
j  cruelti.'s  alter  the  day  of  Pldliphaugh.  The 
iMarquis  of  Huntley  is  called  The  I\Toor- 
j  (ju/ite^  from  his  having  lurked  so  long  in  the 
j  northern  hills.  The  II  o/cr-F om.7  might  have 
j  seemed  a  tempting  nick-name  for  the  Mar- 
j  (juis  of  Argyle  ;  but  Montrose  is  content 
I  with  Ruliu'j  J'Uder^  or  the  Merchant  of  Mid- 
j  dlebunfh. 

Montrose  was  at  Brussels  when  the  cxe- 


fame,  offering  that  he  .‘should  be  General  to 
the  Scots  in  France,  and  Lieutenant-General  i 
to  the  French  army  whenever  he  joined  it,| 
with  a  promise  of  other  places  and  jicnsions  j 

I 

*  The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Dr.  G.  Wishart 
(who  became  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  after  the  llcsto- 1 
ration)  in  ilolyrood  Chapel,  concludes  with  these  | 
lines :  ' 

“  Gestaque  Mont-Rosci  Latio  celebrata  cotlmrno,  j 
,  Uuantula,  proh,  tanti  sunt  monumenta  viri !”  [ 


cution  of  King  Charles  was  made  known  to 
him.  In  this  age  of  le.ss  keen  political  con¬ 
tentions,  and  we  may  add,  of  more  languid 
political  attachments,  we  cun  scaretdy  credit 
the  extremity  of  grief  and  anguish  which 
this  fatal  intelligence  produced  in  many 
minds.  \\  e  are  half  inclined  to  doubt  and 
cavil  when  told,  on  whatever  high  authority, 
that  some  persons  fell  into  convulsions,  or 
sank  into  such  a  melancholy  us  attended 
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them  to  the  jrravo ;  wliilc  otliors,  as  is  re¬ 
ported,  siiddr'iily  fell  down  dead.  Montrose 
himself,  as  liis  elinplain  assures  ns,  swooned 
away  at  the  news,  and  was  confined  to  his 
chamber  for  two  days,  lie  then  came  forth 
with  some  lines  of  poetry,  still  preserved, 
in  which  a  vigorous  thought  is  seen  to  strug¬ 
gle  through  a  rugged  versification,  and  of 
which  the  three  first  words — creat,  r.oon, 
AND  .iust — d  mote  his  opinion  of  his  mur¬ 
dered  sovereign. 

With  such  feelings  strong  in  his  mind, 
Montrose  immediately  tendered  his  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Charles  11.,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  joined  the  3mung  King  at  the 
Hague.  Hre  long  com mi.‘<si oners  also  arriv¬ 
ed  at  that  place  from  Scotland,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  right  of  succession,  and  offering  to 
call  his  Majeist}'  to  the  throne  ;  but  on  very 
hard  conditions — requiring  him  to  adopt 
both  the  Covenants — to  put  down  an}’  other 
form  of  religion — and  to  banish  from  his 
presence  all  MaUfjriants — b}’  which  term 
they  meant  the  true  Royalists,  and  amongst 
whom  the}'  especially  named  Montrose. 
Charles,  in  the  extremit}’ to  which  his  for¬ 
tunes  were  reduced,  would  not  refu.se,  nor 
yet,  where  such  sacrifices  were  demanded, 
would  he  accept,  these  propositions.  He 
resolved  to  keep  the  commissioners  in  pla}*; 
proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  on  the  plea  of  consulting  the  (^ueen 
Mother — and  meanwhile  gave  private  in¬ 
structions  to  Montrose  to  raise  what  forces 
he  could  abroad,  and  with  them  attempt  a 
landing  in  Scotland.  His  object,  which 
certainly  showed  no  nice  sense  of  political 
integrit}’,  was,  if  Montrose  should  succeed, 
to  profit  b}’  that  success — or,  if  Montrose 
should  fail,  then  to  di.savow  him,  and  con¬ 
clude  his  own  treaty  wdth  the  Covenanting 
chiefs. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  part  of 
Charles  in  these  transactions,  Montrose’s  at 
least  was  straightforward,  plain,  and  clear. 
He  had  coun.selled  the  King  to  reject  at  once 
these  ignominious  terms.  He  had  taken  no 
share  in  the  underhand  negotiations  which 
ensued.  He  had  looked  to  his  Roj’al  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  to  his  Royal  Master  alone.  But 
when  he  received  that  Master’s  command 
to  try  a  descent  on  Scotland,  he  displa^’ed 
the  ready  obedience  which  every  subject 
ought,  and  the  dauntless  energy  which  only 
a  hero  could.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  from 
both  of  which,  but  chiefly  from  Queen 
Christina — an  admirer  of  romantic  enter¬ 
prises  and  adventurous  characters — he  re¬ 


ceived  much  encouragement,  with  a  few 
stand  of  arms  and  a  little  money.  With 
this  he  hired  some  ships  and  enlisted  some 
Herman  mercenaries;  while  the  fame  of 
his  ex])loits  drew  around  him  not  a  few  of 
the  exiled  Royali.«ts,  as  Sir  .lohn  Urrey, 
and,  above  all,  the  Scots. 

We  need  scarcel}’  parhaps  pause  to  men¬ 
tion  that  while  the  .Marquis  was  still  at  the 
Hague,  Dorislaus,  an  agent  of  the  Barlia- 
ment  in  that  countr}’^,  w’as  basely  murdered 
by  several  Seottish  gentlemen  in  exile, most 
of  them,  as  Clarendon  states,  retainers  of 
Montrose.  In  more  modern  times  Montrose 
himself  has  been  suspected  of  ]»articipation 
in  that  crime  ;  a  charge  for  which  there  is 
no  evidence,  and  against  which,  as  we  con¬ 
ceive,  there  is  every  presum])tion. 

According  to  Hume,  Montrose,  after  he 
had  left  the  Hague,  “  hastened  his  entcrpri.se 
lest  the  King’s  agreement  with  the  Scots 
should  make  hin>  revoke  his  commission.” 
But  the  papers  in  the  .Montrose  charter- 
chest  prove  that  the  Marquis  had  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect  an}'  revocation. 
On  the  12th  of  .lanuary,  IboO,  Charles  sent 
him  the  George  and  Riband  of  the  Garter, 
with  letters  patent,  couched  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  On  the  same  day  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  writes, — “  1  conjure  you  not  to  take 
alarm  at  any  reports  .or  messages  from 
others,  but  to  depend  upon  my  kindness, 
and  to  proceed  in  your  busine.ss  with  your 
usual  courage  an<l  alacrity.”  And,  on  the 
Itith  of  .Kpril,  when  Montrose  was  already 
in  Scotland,  and  the  King  at  Bre<la,  coming 
to  a  treaty  with  the  C’ovenanters,  he  uses 
these  words  to  Lord  Napier,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  at  Hamburgh  to  enli.st  more  troops, 
‘‘  1  pray  continue  your  assistance  to  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose.” 

Thus  it  was  that  early  in  the  year  1650 — 
almost  immediately,  it  would  seem,  after 
receiving  the  King’s  orders  of  the  12th  of 
January* — Montrose  set  sail  from  Gotten- 
burg,  and  steered  to  the  Orkneys.  Kven 
at  the  out.set  of  his  enterpri.se  he  .sustained 
no  slight  di.saster,  since  two  of  his  ve.«.sels, 
with  about  one-third  of  his  force  on  board, 
perished  by  shipwreck.  .\t  the  Orkneys  he 
levied  a  few  hundred  of  the  islanders  ;  but, 

♦  On  December  15,  1619,  Montrose  w'rote  to 
Lord  Seaforth  from  Gottenburg,  as  “  l)eiiig  to  .sett 
.‘^ayle  to-morrow  lor  Scotland  but  he  appi'ar.s  to 
have  prjstponed  his  voyage  on  pur}X)se  probably  to 
await  the  King’s  final  commands.  See  Montro.se’.s 
letters  to  Lord  Seaforth  in  the  Appendi.x  (p.  Ml) 
to  the  translation  of  Dr.  Wishart’s  narrativ'e,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1819,  under  the  title  of  “  Memoirs  ot  the 
Marquis  of  Montrose.” 
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remote  .as  they  were,  and  slightly  disturbed 
as  they  had  been,  from  the  civil  wars  which 
wa.sted  the  main  land,  they  appeared  both 
unwarlike  and  unwillinir.  The  whole  force 
of  Montrose,  though  motley  and  ill-compact, 
was  very  far  from  numerous,  not  exceed¬ 
ing,  with  every  addition,  twelve  or  fourteen 
hundred  men.  Still,  however,  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune,  he  embarked,  and  once  more 
set  foot  on  the  continent  of  Scotland  at 
nearly  its  furthest  point,  on  the  coast  of 
Caithness.  Here  he  called  the  people  to 
arms,  and  unfurled  three  standards,  two  for 
the  King  an<l  one  for  himself.  The  first  of 
the  Royal  banners  was  of  black,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  bleeding  head  of  Charles  I.  on 
the  block,  with  the  in.scription,  Jud(;e  and 

AVENGE  MY  CAUSE,  O  LoKD  !  TllC  SCCOnd 

bore  the  Royal  Arms,  and  the  motto,  Quos 

riETAS,  VIRTUS  ET  HONOR  FECIT  AMIUO.^. 

And  on  Montrose’s  own  banner  appeared 
the  words.  Nil  medium. 

Montrose  had  expected  the  people  of 
Caithness  and  Sutherland  to  join  his  stand¬ 
ard,  but  found  that  for  the  most  ])art  they 
fled  at  his  approach.  Like  the  Orkneymen, 
they  had  hitherto  taken  little  share  and  felt 
small  concern  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
greatest  of  their  feudal  chiefs,  the  h'arl  of 
Sutherland,  was  now  on  the  side  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  powders  ;  besides  which,  they  might  re¬ 
member  the  former  excesses  of  Montrose’s 
army,  or  dread  the  unwonted  aspect  of  for¬ 
eign  troops.  Still  undaunted,  the  Manjuis 
pursued  his  march  along  the  eastern  coast. 
He  passed  by  the  range  of  hills  in  siirht  of 
Dunrobin  Castle,  which  was  garri.soncd  for 
the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  but  avoided  any 
nearer  approach,  thoui;h  a  few  of  his  .soldiers 
who  incautiously  came  within  range  of  the 
castle  guns,  were  made  prisoners.  From 
thence,  passing  with  his  forces  up  Strath- 
fleet,  he  turned  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  His  progress  in  these  desert  re¬ 
gions  has  been  well  described  in  a  MS.  Me¬ 
moir  on  the  District  of  Assynt,  drawn  up  by 
IVIr.  George  Taylor,  of  Gohspirc,  from  still 
subsisting  records  and  traditions.  We  owe 
the  communication  of  this  interesting  docu¬ 
ment,  from  which  we  shall  make  several 
extracts,  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  to  the  friendship  of  his 
brother.  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  whom  now 
we  are  happy  to  hail  as  Earl  of  Ellesmere : 

“  The  beautiful  Highland  valley  of  the  Fleet,” 
says  Mr  Taylor,  “  being  then  destitute  of  roads, 
the  picturesque  and  formidable  appearance  of  a 
great  body  oi  armed  men  winding  along  its  steep 


sides,  and  the  difficulty  of  marching  thiough  nar¬ 
row  defiles  and  over  rocky  p.'i.s.-ies,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  inhabitants,  who,  for  a  long 
period  afterwards,  talkeil  extravagantly  of  the 
flaunting  display  of  the  several  banners,  of  the  full 
.sonorous  notes  of  the  trumpet,  and  of  the  martial 
appearairce  of  a  botlyof  troopers  seated  in  the  high- 
bowed  and  antique  war  saddles  of  the  periovl.” 

The  news  of  Montrose’s  approach  .«truck  a 
terror  at  Edinburgh  more  commensurate  to 
his  past  renown  than  to  his  present  strength ; 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  greater, had  the 
hero  been  already  at  their  walls.  C’oloncl 
St  radian,  an  officer  of  some  note,  was  sent 
forward  in  all  haste  with  a  body  of  hor.se  ; 
and  whatever  army  could  be  drawn  together 
follow’ed,  under  General  Li'slic.  St  radian 
found  the  Royalists  advanced  to  the  borders 
of  Ross-shire,  and  unable,  from  their  almost 
entire  want  of  light  cavalry,  to  obtain  any 
tiilings  of  his  movements.  Thus  he  could, 
undiscovered,  hay  an  ambuscade  for  them  at 
the  pa.ss  of  C’orbiestlale,  on  the  river  Kyle  ; 
where,  accordingly,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  ‘i7th  of  April,  Montrose 
suddenly  saw  his  enemy  issue  lorth,  clo.se  at 
hand,  in  three  divisions.  He  beat  back  the 
first,  but  was  instantly  a.^sailed  again  by 
Strachan  at  the  head  of  the  second.  Then 
did  his  motley  force  resolve  itself,  as  it  were, 
into  its  first  elements.  The  unwarlike  Ork- 
neyineii  threw  down  their  arms,  and  the 
(iermans,  retiring  to  a  wood,  made  a  more 
methodical  but  scarcely  less  rapid  .surremler; 
while  Montro.se’s  few  Scott i.sh  followers 
fought  with  a  spirit  like  hisown.  Some  of  his 
bravest  officers,  as  young  Meiizies,  were  slain 
by  his  side  ;  others,  as  Sir  .John  Urrey  and 
Lord  Frendraught,  were  made  prisoners; 
and  the  rout  became  complete.  The  Great 
Marquis  himself  received  more  than  one 
wound,  and  had  his  hor.se  killed  under  him. 
Seeing  the  day  irretrievably  lost,  ho  fled 
from  the  field,  in  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Kinnoul,  having  flung  aside  his  cloak,  on 
W'hich  was  embroidered  the  star  of  his  newly- 
gained  Garter,  and  which,  with  his  Cieorge, 
was  afterwards  found  hidden  at  the  root  of 
a  tree,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh. 
He  escaped' into  the  wild  mountain  district 
of  Assynt,  and  his  further  adventures, 
hitherto  but  slightly  known,  will  appear 
from  the  following  extract  of  the  MS. 
Memoir  which  we  have  already  quoted  : — 

“  1  he  wanderings  of  the  unfortunate  Marquis 
after  his  flight  from  the  field  of  his  defeat,  and  the 
incidents  attendant  on  his  capture  in  Assynt,  ami 
on  his  removal  out  of  the  country,  have  been,  in 
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several  particulars,  imperfectly  stated  in  the  ac- 1  to  him  ;  and  in  answer  to  a  remark  that  no  stran- 


counts  of  his  life  hitherto  published.  Without 
sin^liiis;  out  these  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  the 
followin;^  details  convey  such  information  as  is 
considered  to  be  correct,  and  which,  in  part,  is  not 
generally  known,  connected  with  tne  reverses  that 
befell  that  intrepid  leader  after  his  defeat,  until  he 
was  conducted  out  of  Scotland. 

“  Montrose,  and  the  very  few  adherents  who 
joined  him  in  his  flight,  being  compelled,  by  the 
boggy  and  broken  high  ground  in  which  they 
obtained  t'^mporary  safety,  to  relinquish  the  horses 
that  carried  them  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  judg¬ 
ing  that  all  the  surrounding  inhabitants  were  op¬ 
posed  to  them,  wandered  into  the  most  desolate 
and  r  tired  parts  of  the  wide  extended  and  moun¬ 
tainous  region  that  separates  Assynt  from  the  Kyle 
of  Sutherland  ;  their  object  being  to  pass  through 
the  hills  into  the  Reay  country,  then  possessed  by 
Lord  Reay  and  the  cadets  of  the  Mackey  family, 
who  were  friendly  towards  the  Marquis  and  the 
cause  in  which  he  suffered.  The  privations  of 
food,  and  the  distress  ami  fatigue  endured  by  these 
strangers  in  their  wanderings,  soon  became  insup¬ 
portable  ;  and  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  the  battle,  Montrose’s  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  and  Major  Sin¬ 
clair,  left  him  and  returned  to  the  eastward,  pre¬ 
ferring  the  certainty  of  being  taken  prisoners  to  the 
risk  of  perishing  in  the  wilderness.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  third  day.  Lord  Kinnoul  became  so 
faint,  and  his  strength  was  so  exhau>led  by  hun¬ 
ger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  that  he  could  move  no 
further  He  was  therefore  necessarily  left  by  his 
distracted  and  enfeebled  companions,  without  shel¬ 
ter  or  protection  of  any  kind,  on  the  exposed 
heath  ;  but  Major  Sinclair  vcHunteered  to  go  in 
search  of,  and  to  return  with,  assistance,  while 
Montrose  still  moving  westward,  and  now  alone, 
endeavored  to  effect  his  escape  to  the  Reay 
country. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  came  in  sight 
of  a  small  hut,  occasionally  occupied  for  dairy 
purposes  by  one  of  the  Laird  of  Assynt's  tenants, 
at  a  grazing  farm,  known  by  the  name  of  Glas- 
chyle.  Before  leaving  Drumcarhisdale,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  disguised  himself  in  a  coarse  woollen  short 
coat  or  jacket  of  a  countryman  ;  and  now,  pre.ssed 
with  hunger,  he  ventured  to  approach  the  soliUiry 
hut  before  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  if 
possi'de,  some  food,  and  of  being  directed  in  his 
proper  course  to  the  Reay  country. 

“  The  tenant  of  the  farm  chanced  to  be  there 
alone  ;  and  the  tradition  still  is,  that  Montrose 
very  moleslly  asked  if  a  stranger  who  had  lost 
his  way  among  the  hills  couhl  be  supplied  with 
food  of  any  de.scription  ;  and  that  the  countryman 
viewed  him,  without  any  suspicion  of  his  rank, 
as  a  respectable  and  civil  stranger.  This  tempo¬ 
rary  jdace  of  residence  was  almost  desMiute  of 
provi.«?ians ;  but  its  owner  had  a  supply  of  whis¬ 
key  in  his  possession,  of  which  he  gave  some  to 
the  Marquis.  He  asked  for  a  second  supply  of 
the  spirits,  and  then  appearing  active  and  vigorous, 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  proper  direction  towards  the 
Reay  country  through  the  mountain  passes  to  the 
north.  The  course  to  be  taken  was  pointed  out 


ger  could  find  out  the  most  acce.ssible  ojienings 
through  the  mountains  without  a  guide,  he  said  he 
regretted  that  he  was  too  poor  a  man  to  pay  any 
guide. 

“  The  countryman’s  curiosity  and  suspicions 
were,  however,  roused  by  this  time ;  for  while 
Montrose  had  been  drinking  the  whiskey,  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  opening  partially,  displayed  to 
the  astonished  eyes  of  the  countryman  the  glitter 
either  of  a  star  or  of  rich  metallic  embroidery  on 
the  waistcoat.  Montrose  proceeded  in  a  north¬ 
west  direction  from  Glaschyle,  followed  at  a  little 
distance  by  his  recent  host,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  become  better  acquain-ted  with  the  mysterious 
stranger.  But  as  Montrose  was  ascending  a  hill, 
situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Glaschyle,  he 
was  met  by  a  servant  or  scout,  sent  by  the  Laird  of 
Assynt  to  learn  if  any  strangers  were  wandering 
through  that  part  of  the  country.  When  he  ob¬ 
served  this  man,  Montrose  endeavored  to  proceed 
in  another  direction  ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to 
esca|)e,  he  sat  down  until  both  the  men  overtook 
him,  having  previously  scattered  all  the  money  in 
his  possession  among  the  heather,  a  few  coins  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  picked  up  within  the 
last  ten  years. 

‘  Niel  MacLeod,  the  Laird  of  Assynt,  then 
resided  at  Ardvrack  Castle,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
in  Loch  As.xynt,  in  the  interior  of  the  parish.  He 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Mon¬ 
ro  of  Lumlair,  a  military  officer  of  some  repute  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  and  commander  of  a  Suther¬ 
land  regiment  of  foot,  and  who  had  acquired  the 
character  of  a  stern  and  cruel  man.  He  was  nick¬ 
named,  and  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  country- j)eo- 
ple  as  Imi  Dliu  wa  Cioch  (Black  John  of  the 
Breast),  in  consequence  of  having  been  accessory 
to  a  barbarous  mutilation  of  some  women.  He 
and  his  son.  Captain  Andrew  Monro,  served  under 
Strachan  at  the  battle  of  Drumcarhisdale ;  and  the 
ambuscade  so  successfully  resorted  to  was  effected 
through  the  intimate  knowledge  possessed  by  these 
officers  of  the  localities  of  the  ground.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  engagement.  Colonel  Monro  for¬ 
warded  an  express  to  his  son-in-law,  MacLeod  of 
Assynt,  and  directed  him  to  secure  such  strangers 
as  might  escape  to  the  west  coast ;  and  the  servant 
who  fell  in  with  Montrose  near  Glaschyle  was 
one  of  the  men  despatched  accordingly  to  watch 
the  different  passes  into  Assynt. 

“  In  answer  to  questions  by  MacLeod’s  servant, 
Montrose  said  that  he  was  going  into  the  Reay 
country,  but  had  lost  his  way  and  begged  to  be 
conducted  there ;  to  this  request  both  the  men 
seemed  to  agree,  and  promiseil  to  conduct  him 
there  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so  they  conveyed  him 
to  MacLeod’s  castle  of  Ardvrack,  distant  about 
nine  miles  from  the  place  where  they  met  him. 
When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  ca.stle,  its  peculiar 
situation  on  a  peninsula,  so  nearly  surrounded  by 
water  as  to  appear  to  be  what  old  chroniclers  call 
it,  ‘  The  Isle  of  Assynt,’  and  of  which  Mon¬ 
trose  had  previously  heard,  convinced  him  that  he 
was  betrayed,  and  was  now  in  the  power  of  Mac¬ 
Leod  of  Assynt.  He  anxiously  inquired  if  it  was 
Ardvrack  Castle  to  which  he  was  conducted  ; 
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when  his  guides  acknowledged  that  it  was,  and 
that  he  might  observe  MacLeod’s  lady  at  its  gate 
waiting  to  receive  him.  He  hurriedly  asked  her 
father’s  name,  and  was  told,  as  if  to  inspire  terror, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Black  John  of  the 
Breast.  Tradition  bears  that  Montrose,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  this  information,  stood  for  a  while  motionless 
and  aghast;  and  then  exclaimed  that  his  destiny 
was  fulfilled  and  his  fate  certain.” 

After  reciting  a  wild  legend  of  an  old  bel¬ 
dame’s  warning  to  Montrose  in  his  youth, 
to  beware  of  a  black  lake  and  the  daughter 
of  a  black-vksagcd  man,  the  Memoir  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

“There  is  a  small  dark  lake  at  Drumcarbisrlale, 
where  Montrose’s  army  was  defeated,  and  Mac¬ 
Leod’s  lady  turns  out  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  I 
by  the  sorceress;  and  it  is  thus  the  country-peo-  j 
pie  account  for  the  despondency  of  Montrose  • 
when  led  into  McLeod’s  castle.  His  fears,  how-  , 
ever,  are  easily  to  be  traced  to  his  knowledge  of ; 
the  l.ady’s  father  and  brother  being  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies;  and  that  Mac-  i 
Leod  was  also  opposed  to  the  neighboring 
families  and  clans  of  Mackenzies  and  Mackays, 
who  befriended  the  Royal  cause.  The  deceit 
resorted  to  by  his  guides  in  conducting  him  to 
Assynt,  while  they  pretended  to  lead  him  to  the 
Reay  country,  was  also  ominous  of  evil. 

“  On  his  arrival  within  the  castle  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Montrose  was  compelled  to  rest  his  weary 
limbs,  and  to  jionder  over  his  situation,  in  one  of 
the  strong  vaulted  cellars  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
ruins  of  the  building.  Heie  he  was  closely  con¬ 
fined  and  constantly  watched,  and  notice  of  his 
capture  instantly  forwarded  to  Strachan.  He, 
however,  used  very  exertion  to  induce  MacLeod 
to  consent  to  his  liberation,  by  the  promise  of  great 
rewards  and  the  countenance  of  tiie  King,  if  he 
would  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  Reay  country 
or  to  Orkney.  It  appears  that  MacLeod  never 
served  under  Montrose  in  his  previous  campaigns, 
although  the  contrary  is  sometimes  asserted. 

This  Niel  MacLeod  is  said  to  have  been  a  man 
of  no  great  decision,  but  his  laily  is  represented 
by  the  country-people  as  having  inherited  the  stern 
unrelenting  disposition  of  her  father,  and  as  the 
active  person  who  kept  Montrose  in  close  confine¬ 
ment,  and  delivered  him  up  to  his  opponents  ;  and 
it  is  even  supposed  that  had  MacLeod  not  been 
influenced  by  her,  he  would  have  permitted  the 
Marquis  to  escape.  Major  Sinclair  was  also 
found  traversing  the  hills,  and  was  conducted  to 
the  prison  of  his  leader ;  but  as  no  accurate  direc¬ 
tion  could  be  given  by  them  to  where  the  Earl 
of  Kinnotil  had  been  left,  that  nobleman,  who.«e 
body  was  never  discovered,  must  have  perished 
miserably  in  some  solitary  recess  among  the 
mountains. 

‘  Montrose  was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed 
from  Assynt,  and  escorted  to  the  south  by  a  body 
of  military,  under  the  command  of  a  Major-fJene- 
ral  Holbourn.  He  and  the  troops  halted  for  two 
days  at  ISkibo  Castle,  and  there,  notwithstanding 
his  misfortunes,  Montrose  experienced  a  degree  of 


attention  and  respect  which  he  said  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  hard  treatment  he  complained 
of  while  at  Ardvrack.  A  dowager  lady  then  oc¬ 
cupied  Skibo;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis 
and  his  guards,  she  prepared  a  suitable  entertain¬ 
ment  for  them.  She  presided  at  the  dinner  table, 
at  the  head  of  wTiich,  and  immediately  before  her, 
was  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton.  When  Montrose 
entered  the  room  he  was  introduced  to  her  by  the 
officers  who  escorted  him,  and  she  requested  him 
to  be  seated  rrext  to  her;  but  Holbourn,  still 
retaining  the  strict  military  order  he  observed  in 
his  march,  placed  the  Marquis  between  himself 
and  another  officer,  and  thus  he  sat  down  at  Lady 
Skibo’s  right  hand,  and  above  his  noble  prisoner, 
before  the  lady  was  aware  of  the  alteration.  She 
no  sooner  observed  this  arrangement  than  she  flew 
into  a  violent  passion,  seized  the  leg  of  roasted 
mutton  by  the  shank,  and  hit  Holbourn  such  a 
notable  blow  on  the  head  with  the  flank  part  of 
the  hot  juicy  mutton  as  knocked  him  off  his  seat, 
and  completely  soiled  his  uniform.  The  officers 
took  alarm,  dreading  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  pri¬ 
soner;  but  the  lady,  still  in  great  wrath,  and 
brandishing  the  leg  of  mutton,  reminded  them  that 
I  she  received  them  as  guests;  that  as  such,  and  as 
I  gentlemen,  they  must  accommodate  themselves  to 
such  an  adjustment  of  place  at  her  table  as  she 
I  considered  to  be  correct;  that  although  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Montrose  was  a  prisoner,  she  was  more 
resolved  to  supjiort  his  rank  when  unfortunate 
than  if  he  had  been  victorious;  and,  consequently, 

!  that  no  person  of  inferior  lank  could,  at  her  table, 
be  permitted  to  take  precedence  of  him.  Order 
;  being  restored,  and  the  mutton  placed  on  the  table, 
j  every  possible  civility  was  thereafter  directed  by 
I  all  pre.-ent  towards  the  Marquis,  who  remained 
j  the  following  day  at  Skibo,  the  troops  being 
1  fatigued  with  their  laborious  march  from  Assynt. 
On  the  third  day  Montrose  w’as  removed  to  Bra- 
ham  Castle,  and  w’hile  passing  farther  south  ano¬ 
ther  lady  interested  herself  more  decidedly  in  his 
behalf — for  he  nearly  effected  his  escape  by  a 
stratagem  of  the  Laird  of  Grange’s  wife.” 

The  incident  thus  referred  to  is  told  as 
follows  by  Mr.  ^lapicr  : 

“  The  good  lady  (of  Grange)  plied  the  guards 
with  intoxicating  cheer  until  they  were  all  fast 
asleep,  and  then  she  dressed  the  Marquis  in  her 
own  clothes,  hoping  to  save  him  as  his  friend  Lord 
j  Ogilvie  had  been  saved.  In  this  disguise  he  pass- 
■  ed  all  the  sentinels,  and  was  on  the  point  of  escap¬ 
ing,  when  a  soldier,  just  sober  enough  to  mark 
what  was  pa.ssing,  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was 
again  secured.” — Life  and  Times,  p.  471. 

VVe  may  also  add  to  this  narrative  that 
the  wretched  Laird  of  Assynt  appears  to 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  Covenanters  for 
giving  up  Montrose  with  a  pircsent  of  four 
hundred  bolls  of  meal.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  tried  for  his  treachery  after  the  Res¬ 
toration,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  he  deserved. 
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In  Montrose’s  way  to  the  southward,  the 
illustrious  captive  was  exposed  to  every  form 
of  reproach  and  outrage  from  his  ungene¬ 
rous  enemies,  who  showed  what  their  terror 
had  been  by  what  tlieir  insults  were.  Thus 
he  was  not  allowed  any  change  of  dress,  but 
was  paraded  with  mean  triumph  from  place 
to  ])lacc,  in  the  same  countrynian’s  habit  in 
which  he  had  disguised  himself.  The  towns¬ 
men  of  Dundee,  greatly  as  they  had  sutfered 
from  his  arms,  were  the  first  who,  much  to 
their  honor,  provided  him  with  clothes  and 
other  necessaries  suit(‘d  to  his  rank.  The 
religious  authority  of  the  Kirk  was  violently 
strained,  not  only  against  Montrose,  but 
against  tho.se  who  pitied  him.  The  Re¬ 
cords  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrew’s 
were  pointed  only  a  few  years  since  for  the 
Abbotsford  Club ;  and  in  this  document  we 
find  recorded  as  offences,  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  punishments,  the  “  having  drunk  drinks 
to  James  Graham  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
Minister,  the  not  having  “spoken  enough  for 
our  deliverance  from  James  Graham.” 

Even  before  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  his 
doom  had  been  deci<led.  The  form  of  a 
trial  was  dispensed  with,  as  with  such  judges 
it  well  might ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  against  him  on  an  Act  of  Attainder 
passed  at  the  close  of  1644,  while  he  was 
ravaging  the  country  of  Afgyle.  His  bar¬ 
barous  sentence  was,  that  he  should  be 
hanged  for  three  hours  on  a  gibbet  thirty 
feet  high  ;  that  his  head  should  be  affixed 
to  an  iron  spike  at  the  summit  of  the  Tol- 
booth  or  prison  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  limbs 
to  the  gates  of  the  four  principal  towns  in 
Scotland — Perth,  Stirling,  Aberdeen,  and 
Glasgow ;  and  that  his  body  (unless  he  had 
shown  signs  of  penitence,  and  been  relea.sed 
from  the  censures  of  the  Kirk)  should  bo 
interred  among  the  common  felons  in  un¬ 
consecrated  ground.  That  no  form  of  in¬ 
sult  might  be  wanting,  it  was  further  re¬ 
solved  to  celebrate  his  entrance  into  Edin¬ 
burgh  with  a  kind  of  mock  solemnity.  Thus, 
on  Saturday  the  18th  of  May,  the  magistrates 
met  him  at  the  gates,  and  led  him  in  tri¬ 
umph  through  the  streets.  First  appeared 
his  officers  bound  with  cords,  and  walking 
two  and  two  ;  then  was  seen  the  Marquis, 
placed  on  a  high  chair  in  the  hangman’s 
cart,  with  his  hands  pinioned  and  his  hat 
pulled  off,  while  the  hangman  himself  con¬ 
tinued  covered  by  his  side.  The  Marquis 
of  Argyle  had  abstained  from  taking  any 
public  part  in  the  sentence,  his  own  resent¬ 
ment  again.st  Montrose  being  too  open  and 
notorious,  but  he  could  not  deny  himself 


the  delight  of  gazing. on  his  captive  enemy 
on  the  way  to  an  ignominious  death  :  thus 
he  appeared  at  a  balcony  as  Montrose  was 
dragged  along,  as  did  also  his  son.  Lord 
Lome,  and  the  wife  (a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Moray)  whom  Lord  Lome  had  espoused 
only  the  Monday  before.  This  striking 
scene,  well  worthy  of  a  poet  or  a  painter — 
the  rancorous  exulting  persecutors,  tlie  van- 
(juished  hero,  and  the  pale  and  shrinking 
bride — has,  we  observe,  only  a  few  weeks 
since,  called  forth  an  historical  ballad  of 
much  spirit  and  feeling  from  Lord  John 
Manners. 

“  ’Tis  pleasant  .sure  in  merrie  May 
To  sit  at  eventide, 

And  gaze  down  from  your  balcony, 

With  beauty  by  your  side. 

By  sorry  steeds,  in  servile  cart, 

A  high-backed  chair  is  borne — 

The  sitter,  he  has  turned  his  face — 

Why  start  you,  young  Lord  Lome  1 

Good  sooth,  in  yon  poor  captive  dies 
The  dreadest  of  your  foes — 

But  chained  and  tied  to  hangman’s  cart. 

Ye  dare  not  meet  Montrose !” 

It  is  alleged  in  a  contemporary  record 
that  “  the  reason  of  his  being  tied  to  the 
cart  was,  in  hope  that  the  people  would 
have  stoned  him,  and  that  he  might  not  be 
able  by  his  hands  to  save  his  face.”*  If  such 
was  indeed  the  hope  of  the  tyrants,  it  was 
baffled  by  the  demeanor  of  the  victim. 
For  as  the  same  record  assures  us  : 

“  In  all  the  way  there  appeared  in  him  such 
majesty,  courage,  modesty,  and  even  somewhat 
more  than  natural,  that  even  those  women  who 
had  lost  their  husliands  and  children  in  his  wars, 
and  who  were  hired  to  stone  him,  were  upon  the 
sight  of  him  so  astonished  and  moved,  that  their 
intended  curses  turned  into  tears  and  prayers ;  so 
ne.xt  day  all  the  Ministers  preached  against  them 
for  not  stoning  and  reviling  him.” 

It  is  added,  that  of  the  many  thousand 
.spectators  only  one — Lady  Jean  Gordon, 
Countess  of  Haddington — was  heard  to  scoff 
or  laugh  aloud.  Alontrose  himself  conti¬ 
nued  to  di.splay  the  same  serenity  of  tem¬ 
per,  when,  at  last,  late  in  the  evening,  he 
was  allowed  to  enter  his  prison,  and  found 
I  there  a  deputation  from  the  Parliament. 

I  He  merely  expressed  to  them  his  satisfac- 
j  tion  at  the  near  approach  of  the  Sunday  as 
the  day  of  rest,  “  for,”  said  he,  “  the  com- 

*  Wigtoun  MS.  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Napier,  Life 
and  Times,  p.  480.  See  also  p.  198. 
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plimcnt  you  put  on  me  this  day  was  a  little 
tedious  and  faticuinp; !” 

The  Sunday  was  indeed  allowed  the  suf¬ 
ferer  as  an  intermission  from  insults  ;  for  in 
that  ago  the  same  minds  which  thought 
murder  meritorious  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror  at  any  hint  of  Sabhath-brcaking. 
But  at  eight  o’clock  on  Monday  morning, 
some  ministers  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  General  Assembly,  entered  his  cell. 
'I'liey  began  by  admonishing  Montrose  on 
Ids  natural  temper,  which,  they  said,  was 
too  “  aspiring  and  lofty,”  and  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  vices,  meaning,  as  they  expressed  it, 
“his  being  given  to  women.”  On  the.se 
points  ]\Iontrosc  replied  to  them  with  much 
humility  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to 
■arraign  his  public  conduct  in  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vice,  they  found  his  conscience  clear  and 
his  resolution  firm.  He  ended  the  confer¬ 
ence  with  these  words  : — 

“  I  am  very  sorry  that  any  actions  of  mine  have 
been  otien.sive  to  ihe  Church  of  Scotland,  and  I 
would  with  all  my  heart  he  reconciled  to  the  same. 
But  since  1  cannot  attain  it  on  any  other  terms — 
unless  1  call  that  my  sin  which  I  account  to  have 
been  my  duty — I  cannot,  lor  all  the  rea.Noa  and 
conscience  in  the  world.*’ 

1  his  conference  over,  Alontro.sc  was  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Parliament  to  hear  his 
sentence  read.  He  was  first  placed  in  the 
crindnal’s  seat,  and,  according  to  some  con¬ 
temporary  notes,  “  looked  somewhat  pale, 
lank -faced,  and  hairy.”*'  Next,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  in  a  long 
speech,  upbraided  him  for  his  violation  oi 
the  Covenant,  his  introduction  of  the  san¬ 
guinary  Irish  soldiers,  and  his  invasion  of 
Scotland  during  a  treaty  vrith  the  King. 
Montrose,  finding  himself  permitted  to 
reply,  spoke  with  equal  courage,  temper, 
and  dignity.  He  declared  that  it  wa.s  only 
on  account  of  the  King’s  condescending  to 
acknowledge  the  Estates  by  treaty,  that  he 
submitted  to  appear  uncovered  before  them  ; 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  vindicate  his 
conduct 

“  as  a  goo<l  Christian  and  loyal  subject.  I  did  en¬ 
gage  in  the  first  covenant,  and  was  faithful  to  it. 
....  For  the  League,  1  thank  God  I  was  never 
in  it,  and  so  could  not  break  it.  How’  far  religion 
has  been  advanced  by  it,  and  what  sad  consequen¬ 
ces  followed  on  it,  these  poor  distressed  kingdoms 
can  witness.  ....  His  late  Majesty  gave  com¬ 
mission  to  me  to  come  into  this  kingdom  to  make 
a  diversion  of  those  forces  which  were  going  from 
home  against  him.  I  acknowledge  the  command; 

•  Sir  James  Balfour’s  Notes ;  Life  and  Times,  p. 
487.  It  appears  that  the  permission  to  shave  h^ 
been  refus^  to  Montrose. 


it  was  most  just,  and  I  conceived  myself  bound  in 
conscience  and  duty  to  obey  it.  VV’hat  my  car¬ 
riage  was  in  that  country,  many  of  you  may  bear 
witncs.s.  Disorders  in  arms  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  tliey  were  no  sooner  known  than  |>unished. 
Never  was  any  man’s  blood  spilt  but  in  battle,  and 
even  then  many  thousand  lives  liave  I  preserved; 
and  I  dare  here  avow  that  never  a  hair  of  Scots¬ 
man’s  head  that  I  could  save  fell  to  the  ground. 
And  as  I  came  in  upon  his  maje.«ity'8  warrant,  so 
upon  liis  letters  did  1  lay  a.side  all  interest  (of  my 
own)  and  retire.  And  as  for  my  coming  at  this 
time,  it  was  by  his  majesty’s  just  commands,  in 
order  to  the  accelerating  of  the  tiealy  lielwi.xt  liim 
and  you,  his  Majesty  knowing  that  whenever  he 
had  ended  with  you,  1  was  ready  to  retire  upon 

his  call . And  therefore  1  de.‘«ire  you  to 

lay  a.side  prejudice,  and  consider  me  as  a  Christian 
in  relation  to  the  justice  of  my  cau.se — as  a  subject, 
in  relation  to  my  Royal  Ma.ster’s  command — and 
as  yotir  neighbor,  in  relation  to  the  many  of  your 
lives  I  have  preserved  in  battle  !” 

To  this  address  the  Lord  Chancellor 
rejoined  with  much  heat  and  many  hard 
names:  “proving,’’  says  his  admiring  friend. 
Sir  James  Balfour,  “  Montrose  to  be  a  per¬ 
son  most  infamous,  perjured,  treacherous, 
and  of  all  that  ever  this  land  brought  forth, 
the  mo.st  cruel  and  inhuman  butclierer  and 
murderer  of  his  nation  !”  After  this  invective, 
so  unbecoming  a  high  judicial  functionary, 
Montrose  was  compelled  to  kneel  while  his 
sentence  was  read :  ho  heard  it  with  an 
unmoved  countenance,  and  was  then  con¬ 
ducted  back  to  prison.  There  he  found 
another  deputation  of  preachers  ready  to 
contend  with  him.  But  in  vain  did  they 
endeavor  to  shake  his  constancy  by  des¬ 
canting  on  all  the  horrors  of  his  sentence. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  more  proud  to 
have  his  head  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  prison 
than  that  his  pieture  should  hang  in  the 
King’s  bed-chamber ;  and  that,  far  from 
being  troubled  at  his  legs  and  arms  being 
dispersed  among  the  four  principal  cities, 
he  only  wished  that  he  had  limbs  enough 
to  send  to  every  city  in  Christendom  as  tes¬ 
timonies  of  his  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  suffered.  He  drew  aside 
the  Reverend  Robert  Baillie,  and  conversed 
with  him  for  some  time  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  ;  but,  says  one  of  the  other  preachers, 
“  Mr.  Baillie  afterwards  told  us  that  what 
he  spoke  to  him  was  only  concerning  some 
of  his  personal  sins  in  his  conversation,  but 
nothing  concerning  the  things  for  which  he 
was  condemned.”*  When,  however,  the 

•  MS.  Journal  by  the  Rev.  R.  Trail,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Napier  (Life  and  Times,  p.  490).  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Baillie’s  own  Letters  and  Journals, 
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other  preachers  continued  to  urf^e  upon  him 
the  heinousness  of  his  crime  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  his  sovereign,  and  attempted 
to  draw  from  him  some  expressions  of  re¬ 
pentance  for  his  guilt,  he  at  last  turned 
away  from  them  with  the  words — “  I  pray 
you,  gentlemen,  let  me  die  in  peace !” 

That  very  evening,  when  left  alone — for 
no  access  from  either  friends  or  kinsmen 
was  allowed  him — Mootrose  wrote,  with  a 
diamond,  it  is  said  on  his  prison  window, 
the  well-known  and  affecting  lines: 

“  Let  them  bestow  on  every  airt/i*  a  limb. 

Then  open  ail  my  veins, — that  1  may  swim 
To  thee,  ray  Maker,  in  that  crimson  lake— 

Then  place  my  purboiled  head  npon  a  stake  ; 
'Scatter  my  ashes— strew  them  in  the  air; — 

Lord!  since  thou  knowest  where  all  these  atoms 
are. 

I’m  hopeful  thou’lt  recover  once  my  dust. 

And  confident  thou’lt  raise  me  with  the  just.” 

The  next  day — Tuesday,  May  21 — was 
fixed  for  the  execution  ;  it  had  been  hasten¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  any 
intercession  or  remonstrance  from  the  King. 
Karly  in  the  morning,  Sir  Archibald  .lohn- 
ston  of  Warriston,  then  Clerk-Register, 
entered  the  prisoner’s  cell,  and  found  him 
employed  in  combing  the  long  curly  hair, 
which  he  wore  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Cavaliers.  “  Why  is  .lames  Graham  so 
careful  of  his  locks  muttered  the  Puritan. 
Montrose  replied  with  a  smile,  “  While  my 
head  is  my  own,  I  will  dress  and  adorn  it ; 
but  when  it  becomes  yours,  you  may  treat 
it  as  you  please.” 

All  preparations  being  now  complete,  and 
the  guards  in  attendance,  Montrose  walked 
on  foot  from  the  prison  to  the  Grassmarket, 
the  common  place  of  execution  for  the 
meanest  malefactors,  in  the  midst  of  which 
arose,  conspicuous  from  afar,  the  dismal 
gallows,  thirty  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
black  cloth.  We  have  been  gazing  at  the 
spot  on  the  very  day  on  which  we  write 
these  lines,  and  but  few  of  its  permanent 
objects  seem  altered  since  there  fell  upon 
them  the  last  look  of  Montrose.  Scarce  one 
new  edifice — nay,  scarce  even  a  trace  of 
modern  architecture,  breaks  their  gloom. 
There  are  still  the  same  antique  houses  of 
dark  massy  stone,  with  their  manifold  rows 
of  windows,  and  their  gable  roofs — yonder 
still  towers  the  old  castle  on  its  beetling 

Voluminous  as  they  are,  contain  no  notice  whatever 
of  Montrose’s  end. 

•  Points  of  the  compass. 


precipice — yonder  the  same  low  portals  open 
to  the  same  du.sky  c/oses  and  wynds.  Mon¬ 
trose,  as  proud  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
to  suffer,  had  clad  himself  in  rich  attire — 
“  more  becoming  a  bridegroom,”  says  one 
of  his  enemies,  “  than  a  criminal  going  to 
the  gallows  !”*  As  he  walked  along  and 
beheld  the  instrument  of  his  doom,  his  step 
was  not  seen  to  falter  nor  his  eye  to  quail ; 
to  the  last  he  bore  himself  with  such  stead¬ 
fast  courage,  such  calm  dignity,  as  have 
been  seldom  equalled  and  never  surpassed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  a  further  and 
parting  insult  was  reserved  for  him :  the 
executioner  brought  Dr.  Wishart’s  narrative 
of  his  exploits,  and  his  own  Manifesto,  to 
hang  around  his  neck,  but  Montrose  him¬ 
self  assisted  in  binding  them,  and  smiling 
at  this  new  token  of  his  enemies’  malice, 
merely  said,  “  I  did  not  feel  more  honored 
when  his  Majesty  sent  me  the  Garter  !”.  He 
then  asked  whether  they  had  any  more  in¬ 
dignities  to  put  upon  him,  and  finding  there 
were  none,  he  prayed  for  some  time  with 
his  hat  before  his  eyes.  Two  of  the  preach¬ 
ers,  Trail  and  Law,  were  present  according 
to  the  order  of  the  General  Assembly — 

“  But,”  as  the  former  cont])lains  in  his  Diary, 
“  he  did  not  at  all  desire  to  be  released  from  excom¬ 
munication  in  the  name  of  the  Kirk — yea,  did  not 
look  towards  that  place  in  the  scaffold  where  we 
stood;  only  he  drew  apart  some  of  the  magistrates 
and  spake  awhile  with  them,  and  then  went  up 
the  ladder  in  his  red  scarlet  cassock,  in  a  very 
stalely  manner,  and  never  spoke  a  word  ;  but  when 
the  executioner  was  putting  the  cord  about  his 
neck,  he  looked  down  to  the  people  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold  and  asked,  ‘  How  long  shall  1  hang  here  ?’ 
When  my  colleague  and  I  saw  him  casten  over  the 
ladder,  we  returned  to  the  Commission,  and  related 
the  matter  as  it  was.”t 

•  Diary  of  John  Nicholl,  Notary-public  and 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  as  printed  for  the  Bannat)me 
Club. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Napier,  who  inserts 
this  passage  from  Mr.  Trail’s  Diary,  also  inserts 
(witliout  in  either  case  expressing  any  doubt^  an 
“  admirable  speech”  addressed  by  Montrose  to  tnose 
around  him  on  the  scaffold,  as  “  taken  in  short-hand 
by  one  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  as  circulated 
at  the  time.”  Surely  Mr.  Napier  must  have  over¬ 
looked  the  phrase  in  Mr.  Trail’s  account,  that  “  Mon¬ 
trose  never  spoke  a  word.”  This  witness  w'as  stand¬ 
ing  close  by,  and  could  have  had  no  imaginable  mo¬ 
tive  for  suppressing  in  his  private  diary  the  fact  that 
Montrose  had  made  a  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  evident  reason  why  the  Royalist  party  at 
Eldinburgh  should  devise  and  circulate  some  last 
words  of  the  hero  as  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
their  cause;  and  accordingly,  on  examining  the 
speech  itself,  several  expressions  appear  drawn  up 
with  that  view,  as  when  Montrose  is  made  to  say : 
— “For  His  Majesty  now  living,  never  people,  I 
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We  may  add  as  the  final  act  to  this  tra^c-  I 
dy,  that  within  a  few  days  Montrose  was 
followed  to  the  scaffold  by  his  principal  offi¬ 
cers.  Colonel  Sibbald,  one  of  his  attend¬ 
ants  from  England — Sir  .lohii  Urrey,  by 
turns  his  antagonist  and  his  confederate — 
and  Spottiswoode,  a  grandson  of  the  Pri¬ 
mate — were  beheaded  by  the  “  Maiden” — 
for  thus  jocular  was  the  name  of  the  seldom- 
rusting  Scottish  Guillotine. 

According  to  his  sentence,  the  legs  and 
arms  of  Montrose  were  cut  oflf  and  sent  as 
trophies  to  the  four  principal  towns  of  Scot¬ 
land,  while  his  head  was  affixed  to  a  spike  at 
the  top  of  the  Tolbooth.  There  it  remained, 
a  ghastly  spectacle,  during  ten  years.  But 
on  the  Restoration  it  was  taken  down  in 
the  presence  of  many  of  his  kinsmen  and 
friends, as  his  grand-nephew,  then  Lord  Na¬ 
pier,  and  his  former  host  in  Athol,  Graham 
of  Inchbrakie  :  the  scattered  limbs  were  re¬ 
assembled,  and  interred  with  due  honors 
in  hallowed  ground.  Immediately  after  the 
execution,  Alontrose’s  severed  trunk  had 
been  carried  out  and  carelessly  flung  into 
the  Borough-Moor.  But — here  again  we 
quote  the  very  words  of  a  contemporary 
record — 

“Two  days  after  the  murder  the  heart  of  this 
great  hero,  in  spite  of  all  the  traitors,  was,  by  con-  j 
veyance  of  some  adventurous  spirits  appointed  by 
that  noble  and  honorable  lady,  the  Lady  Najiier, 
taken  out  and  embalmed  in  the  most  costly  man¬ 
ner  by  that  skilful  chirurgeon  and  apothecary,  Mr. 
James  Callender,  and  then  put  in  a  rich  case  of 
gold.”* 

The  further  fortunes  of  this  doleful  relic 
are  traced  in  a  letter  from  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  .\lexander  Johnston,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon,  which  is  dated  July  1, 
ISSb,  and  printed  in  Mr.  Napier’s  Appen¬ 
dix.  Although  the  evidence  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  hearsay  and  traditionary 
character,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  dis¬ 
trusting  the  main  facts.  W e  are  told,  then, 

believe,  might  be  more  happy  in  a  King.  His'eom- 
mands  to  me  were  most  just.  In  nothing  that  he 
promiseth  will  he  fail!  IT  This  speech,  if  publicly 
circulated  at  the  time  by  the  Royalists  (perhaps  in  a 
broad-side  or  printed  .sheet),  might  be,  without  fur¬ 
ther  inquiry,  admitted  by  Sir  James  Balfour  into  his 
notes. 

♦  “  Relation  of  the  True  Funerals  of  the  Great 
Lord  Marquis  of  Montrose,  in  the  year  1661.”  See 
“Montrose  and  the  Covenanters,”  voL  i., p.  115, and 
vol.  ii.,  p.  552.  The  same  statement  is  made  in  the 
Mercurius  Caledonius  of  the  day  (January  7,  1661) ; 
indeed  in  the  obsequies  of  1661,  the  remains' of  the 
trunk  appear  to  have  been  identified  mainly  by  the 
absence  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  limbs. 


that  the  gold  filigree  box  containing  Mon- 
tro.se’s  heart  was  in  the  possession  of  Fran¬ 
cis,  the  fifth  Lord  Napier  of  Mcrehiston, 
and  by  him  given  on  his  death-bod  to  his 
eldest  and  favorite  daughter,  who  afterw  ards 
became  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Sir  Alexander’s 
mother.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to 
India,  and  during  the  voyage  the  gold  box 
was  struck  by  a  splinter  in  action  with  a 
French  frigaite. 

“  When  in  India,”  continues  Sir  Alexander,  “  my 
mother’s  anxiety  about  it  gave  rise  to  a  iej)ort 
amongst  the  natives  of  the  country  that  it  was  a 
talisman,  and  tl-at  whoever  pos.sessed  it  would 
never  be  w’ounded  in  battle  or  taken  prisoner. 
Ow’ing  to  this  report  it  wa.s  stolen  from  her,  and 
for  some  time  it  was  not  known  what  had  become 
it.  At  last  she  learned  that  it  had  been  oHered  for 
.«ale  to  a  powerful  chief,  who  had  purchased  it  for 
a  large  sum  of  money.” 

This  chief  was  the  Pollygar  or  captain  of 
Pandlum-Courchy,  a  fort  and  district  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Madura.  Sir  Alexander, 
as  a  very  young  man,  happened  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  and  induced  him  to  restore  the  sto¬ 
len  property.  It  was  again  lost  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnston  at  Boulogne,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  and  was  never  recover¬ 
ed  by  them.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
its  final  -destination,  we  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  a  stranger  turn  of  fate  than  that  the 
.same  nerves  and  sinews  which  had  throbbed 
to  the  warm  pulses  of  a  Scottish  hero 
should  a  century  afterwards  come  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  talisman  on  an  Indian  idol 
shrine  ! 

Ill  examining  the  character  and  exploits 
of  Montrose,  wo  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  when  he  was  put  to  death  he  was  only 
thirty-seven  years  old.  Several  men  of  the 
highest  power.s — as  Raphael,  Pascal,  Burns, 
Byron — have  died  at  that  very  age,  and  left 
behind  them  great  works  of  imperishable 
fame ;  but  such  eminence  is  less  surprising 
when,  as  in  these  cases,  it  depends  on  ima¬ 
gination  and  genius  rather  than  on  teaching 
and  experience.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
look  to  warriors  and  statesmen,  we  shall  find 
that  they  often  pass  the  mezzo  cammin  di 
nostra  vita — as  Dante  calls  thirty-five — 
before  they  are  enabled  to  achieve  things 
worthy  of  renown.  Had  Marlborough,  for 
example,  died  at  forty,  or  even  fifty  years 
of  age,  he  would  now  be  remembered  only 
for  his  signal  treachery  to  James  11.  It 
seems,  therefore,  not  unreasgnable  to  con¬ 
clude  that,  had  the  life  of  ^lontrosc  been 
spared  and  his  career  prolonged,  he  might, 
I  through  many  a  well-fought  field,  have  led 
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other  and  greater  armies  to  victory.  For 
partisan  warfare  lie  had  already  displayed 
the  hii^hest  talents,  and  wanted  perhaps 
only  opportunity  to  earn  similar  distinction 
in  a  regular  campaign.  Undoubtedly,  he 
pos.sessed  beyond  most  men  the  liiirh  and 
rare  gift  of  energy — that  resolute  will  which 
makes  li'jrht  of  obstacles,  and,  by  boldly 
confront in'jT,  so  often  overcomes  them,  lie 
believed  bimsdf  reserved  for  great  enter¬ 
prises,  and  in  bis  designs  might  sometimes 
be  accused  of  preferring  the  va.st,  the  ro¬ 
mantic,  the  soaring,  to  the  more  prudent 
and  more  practicable. 

That  Montrose  was,  as  drawn  by  the 
master  hand  of  Ularendon,  impatient  of  con¬ 
trol  and  jealous  of  rivalry,  may  be  readily 
admitted,  and  seems  to  follow  from  other 
part.s  of  his  character.  For  the  cruelties 
which  arc  alleged  in  his  conduct,  they  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  defended  ;  it  can  only 
be  pleaded  as  some  extenuation,  that  they 
w'cre  the  faults  of  his  country  and  his  age  ; 
aud  that,  on  the  change  of  fortune,  his  ene¬ 
mies  showed  full  as  little  of  mercy  and  for¬ 
bearance.  But,  as  to  the  reproach  of  trea¬ 
chery,  which  even  to  this  day  is  urged 
against  him,  we  can  discover  no  valid 
grounds  for  it ;  and  wo  have,  as  w'e  hope, 
explained  and  vindicated  that  secession  from 
the  Covenanters  on  which,  as  we  suppose, 
the  charge  proceeds. 

But  certainly  the  point  in  Montrose’s 
character,  at  least  in  his  riper  years,  wdiich 
has  given  mo.st  offence  on  one  side,  and  at¬ 
tracted  most  admiration  on  the  other,  was 
his  ardent  zeal  for  upholding  the  Crown. 
In  }>resent  times  there  is,  of  course,  far  less 
scope  for  such  a  feeling.  Where  the  Crown 
seems  perfectly  secure ;  where  no  danger 
assails  or  threatens  it ;  there  can  be  of 
course  no  honor,  no  merit,  in  defending  it. 
Yet  still,  after  making  every  such  allowance, 
there  is,  to  our  mind  at  least,  an  indescrib¬ 
able  charm  in  reverting  (as  wdio  does  not 
sometimes .')  from  all  the  changeful  politics 
and  uncertain  friendships  of  our  own  day,  to 
that  steadfast  and  undying  flame  of  loyalty 
which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  the  ancient 
Cavaliers.  How  lofty  seem  such  characters 
as  Ormond’s,  of  whom  Charles  II.  used  to 
say,  that  ill  treat  that  man  as  he  might,  he 
never  could  make  him  his  enemy !  Like  a 
poet  of  his  period,  he  felt — 

**  Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 

If  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Although  it  be  not  shined  upon  !” 


And  how  touching  that  meditation  on  the 
virtues  of  Charles  1.,  which  could  cheer  the 
captive  loyalist  through  all  his  dungeon’s 
gloom : — 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  barres  a  cage. 

*  *  *  * 

When  linnet-like,  confined  1  " 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing. 

The  mercye,  sweetness,  majestye, 

And  glories  of  my  King, 

When  I  shall  voyce  aloud  how  good 
Be  is,  how  great  should  he; 

Th’  enlarged  winde'^  that  curie  the  lloo.l 
Know  no  such  libertie  !” 

In  those  times  loyalty  was  no  mere  cffoct 
of  reasoning  ;  no  cold  result  from  the  proof 
that  monarchy  is  the  happiest  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  people  ;  loyalty  was  then 
something  more  and  better.  It  was  then 
an  impulse,  an  instinct,  a  natural  affection 
like  that  which  binds  a  child  to  a  parent, 
and  calling  as  little  for  any  previous  proofs 
of  exalted  merit.  Yet  did  not  the  loyalty 
of  those  days  imply  any  undue  subservience ; 
as  with  a  parent,  there  were  no  cases  of  guilt 
or  error  put  beforehand,  but  bad  either  the 
King  or  the  father  bid  the  subject  or  the 
son  do  wrong,  the  command  would  have 
been  in  either  case  reverently  but  sturdily 
refused.  Such  was  the  feeling,  which  even 
when  most  sorely  tried  ;  on  battle-fields  and 
scaffolds  ;  amidst  lingering  imprisonment  or 
unfriended  exile,  used  to  animate  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  England,  which  filled  their  hearts, 
and  which  may  even  now  bo  read  undcr- 
neatli  their  shields — as  in  the  loyaulte  nk 
HONTE — or  the  u.\g  .ie  serviray  of  Herbert. 

Delighting,  then,  as  we  do,  to  trace  either 
a  chivalrous  character  or  a  loyal  zeal,  and 
finding  both  united  in  Montrose,  a  champion 
worthy  the  tause  and  a  cause  worthy  the 
champion,  we  have  lingered  too  long  per¬ 
haps  on  our  sketch  of  his  achievements. 
Sure  we  are,  however,  tliat  no  duty  of  a 
critic  is  more  binding  upon  him  than  the 
endeavor  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  calum¬ 
ny  from  the  deeds  of  the  departed  great. 
And  proud  shall  we  feel  if  in  what  we  have 
said  we  have  tended,  not  indeed  to  dissem¬ 
ble  the  failings  and  errors  of  Montrose,  but 
to  portray  those  great  services  to  the  King 
and  country,  which  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
maligned  him  were  held  as  his  principal 
error ;  if  we  have  been  able  to  weave  another 
leaf  into  his  chaplet,  or,  according  to  the 
I  former  superstition  of  his  own  country,  to 
cast  another  stone  upon  his  Cairn ! 
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'Probably  from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  Brew-^tcr,  one  of  the  con-  I 
tributors  to  this  AI^^razine. — Eo.)  | 

I 

It  is  not  in  harmony  witli  sacred  views  i 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  as  ilis  work,  1 
whose  we  are,  to  study  its  constitution,  and  ; 
mark  its  objects  ;  but  the  engagement  has  ! 
valuable  relations  to  “  the  truth  according  ^ 
to  godliness,”  disclosed  in  the  inspired 
pages ;  and  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  way  , 
that  shall  strengthen  the  homage  of  the  i 
intellect,  and  the  obedience  of  the  heart  to  I 
it.  Physical  facts  arc  in  close  and  intimate  i 
alliance  with  Christian  theology.  They 
illustrate  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  | 
and  the  universality  of  the  Divine  Provi-  i 
dence,  by  manifesting  the  universal  action 
of  fundamental  laws,  apparent  as  far  as  the  . 
regions  of  the  creation  can  be  examined  by  i 
us.  They  testify  of  all  that  infinitude  of  | 
power  and  wisdom  which  the  Scriptures,  in 
majestic  language,  ascribe  to  the  “  Blessed  , 
and  only  Potentate,”  and  commend  to  our  1 
reverence  the  revealed  representations  of 
His  matchless  perfection  and  ineffable  glory. 
They  evidence  the  dependence  of  man,  j 
supply  him  with  motives  to  thankful  devo-  j 
tion  and  to  filial  fear,  by  the  display  of 
benign  adaptions  and  awful  attributes,  and  ] 
offer  a  rebuke  to  self-degradation  and  com¬ 
placency,  by  tlie  vastness  of  that  scheme  of 
existence  which  lie  is  able  to  apprehend, 
and  its  boundless  amptitude  beyond  the  | 
grasp  of  his  jiowers. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  i 
the  present  day,  which  which  will  render  the  j 
year  1846  memorable  in  tlie  annals  of  phy-  j 
sical  astronomy,  is  the  discovery  of  .M.  Lo 
V^errier’s  plan<‘t,  not,  however,  on  account 
of  a  new  member  boine:  added  to  the  known 
bodies  of  the  system,  carrying  its  bounds  to 
nearly  twice  their  former  supposed  limit, 
but  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
object  has  been  seized.  Before  proceeding 
to  detail  this  triumph  of  pure  analysis  and 
mathematics,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  recur  to  the  history  of  modern  obser¬ 
vation. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed 
after  the  construction  of  the  telescope  be¬ 
fore  any  primary  body  was  added  to  the  list 
of  those  familiar  to  the  ancient  mind  of  the 
world  as  planets — wandering  orbs  to  Greek 
VoL.  X.  No.  III.  21 


and  Roman  apprehension — whence  their 
name — whose  apparently  erratic  move¬ 
ments,  now  direct,  stationary,  or  retro¬ 
grade,  they  could  not  reconcile  with  any 
general  theory  of  the  universe.  But  inter¬ 
esting  revelations  attended  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  instrument  to  the  heavens, 
and  rapidly  followed  as  its  capacity  im¬ 
proved.  With  his  second  telescope — the 
first,  constructed  in  1609,  being  presented 
to  the  Doge  of  Venice — Galileo  examined 
the  lunar  surface.  He  discerned  its  real 
irregularity,  indicated  by  the  bright  and 
obscure  parts  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the 
latter  of  which,  however,  the  schoolmen 
absurdly  regarded  as  earthly  taints,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  proximity  of  the  moon  to 
us,  holding  with  tenacity  the  notion  of  the 
self-luminosity,  unblemished  character,  and 
geometrical  perfection  of  all  the  celestial 
bodies.  Afterwards,  the  milky  way — that 
old  abandoned  high  road  of  the  sun,  in  the 
judgment  of  some  of  the  Pagan  philoso¬ 
phers,  still  gleaming  with  the  solar  radi¬ 
ance — “  the  pathway  to  great  Jupiter’s 
abode  ” — according  to  the  fancy  of  heathen 
superstition,  a  completely  mysterious  girdle 
in  the  heavens,  till  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury — yielded  up  a  revelation  of  itself  to 
the  “  optic  glass  ”  of  the  Italian,  and  was 
resolved  into  a  zone  of  stars.  Some  of  the 
other  nebula3  also,  as  Presape,  a  speck  of 
light  looming  in  the  sombre  districts  of 
Cancer,  with  which  the  ancient  eye  was 
acquainted,  were  ascertained  to  be  stellar 
combinations.  Upon  Jupiter  being  attack¬ 
ed,  on  several  successive  nights  of  January, 
1610,  three  minute  stars  were  perceived 
eastward  of  the  planet,  and  close  to  its  disc. 
Two  of  them  were  subsequently  found  to 
have  altered  their  place  to  the  westward  ; 
a  fourth  was  then  caught  sight  of ;  and  the 
Jovian  system,  a  planet  with  four  satel¬ 
lites,  a  miniature  picture  of  the  solar 
universe,  was  eventually  unfolded.  A. 
remarkable  appearance  was  next  observed 
about  Saturn,  his  annular  appendages,  the 
lateral  portions  of  which,  viow'ed  in  per¬ 
spective,  were  taken  to  be  two  small  stars, 
and  hence  the  planet  was  described  as 
threefold,  in  a  well-known  distich  sent  to 
Kepler.  Then  Venus  was  discovered,  no 
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longer  shining  in  full-orbed  brightness,  as 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  exhibiting  similar 
phases  to  our  moon — a  clear  proof  of  her 
dependence  upon  the  sun,  and  interior 
position  to  the  earth,  in  relation  to  that 
luminary. 

In  oneof  hisniost  important  discoveries — 
that  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter — Galileo 
had  nearly  been  anticipated  by  Harriot,  a 
companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
expedition  to  Virginia,  afterwards  attached 
to  the  Earl  of  JSorthumberlaiid’s  house¬ 
hold,  by  whom  he  was  liberally  supported. 
Baron  de  Zach  examined  his  manuscripts 
at  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  to 
whom  they  had  descended,  and  produced  a 
paper  on  them  in  the  Astronomical  Ephe- 
nieris  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  for 
the  year  1788.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Harriot  observed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
January  16,  1010;  and  Galileo  had  only 
detected  them  on  the  7th  of  that  month, 
and  of  course  the  two  observations  were 
made  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
There  had  been  statements  repeatedly 
afloat,  to  the  eflfect  that  these  objects  may 
be  caught  by  a  strong  unassisted  vision, 
but  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  had  a  remarkably 
keen  eye,  often  tried  the  experiment  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but 
always  without  success.  Captain  Smyth,  a 
good  gazer  also,  relates  that  he  gave  great 
attention  to  the  matter  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Etna,  and  in  other  tine-climate 
places,  but  could  never  obtain  a  sight  of 
Jupiter’s  moons  without  a  glass.  Jt  is 
certain  that  they  were  completely  unknowm 
before  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Harriot ;  and 
we  may  suspect  some  unintentional  self- 
deception  in  all  accounts  of  their  visibility 
to  the  unarmed  eye.  M.  M'adler,  indeed, 
mentions  the  curious  fact  of  the  postmaster 
Nernst  seeing  one  satellite  without  a  tele¬ 
scope,  and  drawing  a  diagram  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but  upon  the  instrument  being 
applied  it  was  found  that  three  of  the 
satellites  had  nearly  closed,  and  it  was  their 
united  brightness  that  thus  reached  the 
piercing  eye  of  Nernst.  From  Zach’s 
lemoir  on  Harriot,  it  appears  that  he  was 

idoubtedly  the  first  observer  of  the  solar 
Apots  in  1610,  followed  by  Galileo,  Scheiner, 
and  Fabricius,  in  1611. 

Just  as  the  civil  wars  were  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out,  interrupting  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  science,  and  agitating  the 
homes  of  England,  the  first  transit  of 
Venus  ever  known  to  have  been  seen  by 
human  eyes  was  witnessed.  This,  was  in 


December,  1639,  The  time  was  calculated 
by  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  born  in  an  obscure 
village  near  Liverpool,  who  observed  tin? 
plLCiiomenon,  in  connection  with  hi.s  friend 
S'  illiam  Crabtri'c,  a  clothier  at  Broughton, 
near  Manchester.  The  planet  appeared  on 
the  sun,  according  to  the  calculation.  The 
day  of  the  event  was  Sunday,  resptjcting 
which  Horrocks  writes :  “  1  observed  from 
sunrise  till  nine  o’clock,  again  a  little  be¬ 
fore  ten,  and,  lastly,  at  noon,  and  from  one 
to  two  o’clock,  the  rest  of  the  day  being 
devoted  to  higher  duties,  which  might  iiot 
be  neglected  for  these  pastimes.”  Hor¬ 
rocks  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1641,  when  only  twenty-three  years  old,, 
having  advaneed  the  lunar  theory  in  a  way 
which  New’ton  1ms  eulogized.  Crabtree 
followed  him  to  the  grave  a  few  months 
afterwards,  likewise  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
and  an  other  mutual  friend,  the  inventor 
of  the  micrometer,  William  Gascoygne, 
also  young,  was  slain  in  the  bloody  fight 
on  Marston  Moor  between  Charles  and 
Cromwell. 

The  true  constitution  of  the  Saturnian 
globe,  known  from  remote  antiquity  as  a 
dull,  sluggish  object  in  the  heavens,  first 
dawned  upon  Huyghens,  a  Hollander, 
worthy  of  rememberance  for  relinquishing 
French  honors  and  emoluments,  nobly 
refusing  to  be  made  a  special  exception  to 
the  edicts  leveled  against  the  Huguenots, 
among  whom  he  was  numbered.  He  had 
applied  himself  to  the  construction  of  large 
telescopes,  and,  on  March  21,  1655,  dis¬ 
covered  a  satellite  of  Saturn,  succeeding  at 
the  same  time  in  discerning  the  annular 
appendage  of  the  planet.  Galileo,  aston¬ 
ished  and  perplexed  with  its  appearance, 
had  sent  to  Kepler,  the  formidable  word, 

Smaismrmilmepoetalevmibvnenvgttaviras, 

from  which,  by  transposition  of  the  letters, 
the  following  sentence  is  obtained, 

Altissimum  Planetam  tergeminum  ob- 
servavi. 

“  The  most  distant  planet  1  have  observed 
to  be  threefold.” 

Huyghens,  adopting  the  style  of  the  age, 
published  the  cipher,  aaaaaaacc ccc 
dee  eeeghiiiiiiiillll  in  mnnnnnn 
nnnoo  0  opp  q  r  r  s  1 1 1 1 1  uu  uuuy  which 
contains  the  letters  of  the  sentence  in 
i  alphabetical  order. 
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cingitur,  teuui,  piano,  nusquam  \ 
coluererite,  ad  eclipticaiii  incliiuitio. 

“  The  planet  is  surrounded  with  a  rin", 
thin,  plane,  nowhere  adhering,  and  inclined  | 
to  the  ecliptic.”  j 

Tlie  elder  Capini,  between  the  years 
1671  and  1781,  discovered  four  of  the  i 
planet’s  moons  ;  and  Herschel  two  more  in 
178;),  enlarging  the  cortege  to  seven.  The 
latter,  with  his  mighty  instrumental  power, 
established  the  rotation  of  the  rings,  first  i 
seen  double  by  the  brothers  liall  at  Mine-  j 
head  in  Devonshire  on  October  13,  1667),  , 
ami  discerned  their  sliadow  on  the- body  of  | 
Saturn  at  the  time  when  the  edge,  being 
turned  to  the  earth,  was  invisible.  It  still 
remains  an  unsettled  point  whether  this 
wonderful  apparatus  may  not  be  further 
divisible;  but,  rigidly  examined  by  Struve,  : 
it  is  now  known,  to  be  not  mathematically  | 
concentric  with  the  ball  of  the  planet,  which 
lies  towards  the  west  in  the  annulus.  ! 

We  now  come  to  the  illustrious  resident  j 
at  Slough,  Sir  William  Herschel,  whoj 
pushed  the  bounds  of  the  system  over  an  j 
extent  of  space  e«jual  to  its  former  dimen-  [ 
sions,  added  to  the  number  of  its  constitu¬ 
ents  half  as  many  again,  as  those  previously 
known,  and  was  the  first  to  garner  in  a  new 
primary  planet.  Including  Halley’s  comet, 
the  solar  universe  consisted'  of  eighteen ! 
bodies  when  Herschel  commenced  his  la¬ 
bors,  but  ho  increased  them  to  twenty-seven 
by  the  discovery  of  two  moons  to  Saturn, 
with  Uranus  and  six  satellites.  This  far 
remote  traveller  had  been  observed  before 
by  Hamstead,  Uradley,  Mayer,  and  Lemon- 
nier,  but  the  length  of  its  orbital  route  and 
the  consequent  apparent  slowness  of  its 
pace,  warded  off  suspicion  of  the  planet’s 
motion,  and  the  object  was  registered  as  a 
star.  Eleven  times  it  had  been  noticed  by 
Lemonnier,  over  whose  misfortune  Delani- 
bre  sighs,  for  had  he  only  arranged  his  ob¬ 
servations  methodically,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  its  planetary  character,  and  the 
honor  of  the  event  have  belonged  to  France. 
It  was  on  Tuesday  the  13tb  of  March,  1781, 
between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  while  Herschel  was  examining  some 
small  stars  near  the  feet  of  Gemini,  that  he 
observed  one  of  them  to  have  a  sensible 
amount  of  diameter,  though  less  bright  tlmn 
the  others.  This  was  at  first  taken  to  be  a 
comet,  and  announced  as  such,  but  very 
speedily  recognized  as  a  superior  planet,  re¬ 
sembling  the  rest  in  every  possible  point  of 
comparison.  The  stranger,  still  called  the 
Georgian  in  the  Nautical  Almanack,  but 


more  commonly  Uranus,  expanded  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  enormous  linear  extent  of  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  the 
suii,  and  accounted  for  certain  perturbations 
in  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  for 
which  no  perceptible  cause  appeared,  but 
which  had  been  sagaciously  referred  to  the 
action  of  some  unknown  outlying  body,  an 
idea  which  was  new  completely  verified. 

The  opening  of  the  present  century  was 
distinguished  by  the  discovery  of  constitu¬ 
ents  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  system. 
From  the  days  of  Kepler,  the  notion  had 
floated  in  the  minds  of  astronomers,  chiefly 
of  the  German  school,  that  some  undiscov¬ 
ered  body  must  exist  in  the  vast  interval 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  so  dispropor¬ 
tionate  to  the  distances  between  Mars  and 
the  Earth,  and  the  interior  planets  respec¬ 
tively.  The  notion  was  strengthened  by 
the  curious  but  purely  empirical,  law  of 
Jlode,  that  the  interval  between  the  orbits 
of  any  two  planets  is  about  twice  as  great 
as  the  inferior  interval,  and  only  half  the 
superior  one.  Accordingly,  at  a.  congress 
of  practical  observers  held  at’  Lilienthal  in 
1800,  an  association  was  formed,  of  which 
M.  Schroeter  w’as  elected  the  president,  and 
Baron  de  Zach  the  secretary,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  accurately  examining  the  whole  zo¬ 
diac,  each  taking  a  compartment,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  latent  planet  from  its  hiding- 
place.  The  result  w’as,  within-  six  years, 
the  detection  of  the  singular  family  of  as¬ 
teroids,  occupying  the  immense  gap  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  which,  from  their  small 
size,  the  correspondence  of  their  mean  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  sun,  and  the  intersection  of 
their  orbits,  appear  as  if  the  fragments  of  a 
large  original  planet,  disrupted  by  some 
tremendous  cataclysm.  Since  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  bodies  were  found,  no  new  planet 
enriched  the  astronomical  catalogues  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1845,  when  Herr  Hencke 
of  Berlin  added,  a  colleague  to  the  aste¬ 
roids,  under  the  name  of  Astrea. 

The  course  of  remark  brings  us  to  M.  Lc 
Verrier’s  planet,  the  discovery  of  which  is 
the  great  scientific  event  of  1846,  the  most 
memorable  achievement  of  theoretical  as¬ 
tronomy,  in  which  observation  has  been 
outstripped  by  induction. 

When  Columbus  commenced  his  enter¬ 
prise  in  search  of  a  w'estern  main  across  the 
i  Atlantic,  its  existence  in  that  direction  was 
I  not  the  romantic  speculation  of  an  imagi- 
j  native  mind,  but  his  judgment  had  dwelt 
I  upon  significant  data  in  favor  of  the  attempt 
I  to  reach  a  continent  beyond  the  untraversed 
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wastes  of  the  ocean.  Martin  Vicenti,  a 
Portuguese  pilot,  had  as.‘iurcd  him,  that  far 
to  the  west  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  he  had 
taken  a  piece  of  carved  wood  from  the  sea, 
evidently  not  labored  with  an  iron  instru¬ 
ment,  which  must  have  floated  from  some 
unknown  western  land,  following  the  set  of 
the  current.  Pedro  Correo,his  brother-in- 
law,  had  also  informed  him  that  ho  had  seen 
a  similar  piece  of  wood  off  Porto  Santo, 
which  seemed  to  have  come  from  the  same 
<]uarter  ;  and  immense  reeds  were  known  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  Madeira  Isles,  dis¬ 
similar  to  those  with  which  Europeans  were 
acquainted.  Trunks  of  huge  pine  trees  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  the  Azores, 
of  a  species  different  to  any  that  grew'  upon 
the  islands ;  while  the  bodies  of  two  dead 
men  had  been  drifted  to  the  island  of 
Flores,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  com¬ 
plexion  and  features  proclaimed  them  to 
belong  to  an  unknown  race.  These  facts 
had  not  been  lost  upon  Columbus.  His 
sagacious  mind  perceived  their  bearing. 
They  appeared  as  evidences  giving  to  the 
conviction  the  force  of  demonstration,  that 
by  proceeding  westerly  over  the  Atlantic, 
he  should  andve  at  a  continent  before  un¬ 
known,  a  presumption  which  the  under¬ 
taking  confirmed.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  has  Le  Verrier’s  planet  been  found, 
though  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three 
thousand  millions  of  miles  from  our  globe, 
the  conviction  of  its  existence,  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  its  mass,  of  the  dimensions  of  its 
orbit,  of  its  periodic  time,  and  its  particular 
locale  in  the  heavens,  ante-dating  its  dis- 
tiovery  and  leading  to  it.  The  manner  in 
which  this  result  has  been  obtained,  stripped 
of  its  technicalities,  may  be  readily  appre- 
liended  by  the  general  reader. 

Planetary  perturbations  are  inequalities 
•  if  motion,  con.«equcnt  upon  their  miitua' 
gravitation  towards  each  other.  vSueh  dis 
turbances  are  mostly  inappreciable,  taking 
'hort  intervals  of  time,  but  become  sensible 
by  accumulation  througli  longer  periods. 
.Sometimes,  the  eifect  produced,  in  the  case 
•)f  a  particular  ydaiiet,  an  acceleration  in 
its  rate  of  movement  ;  at  other  times,  a 
jetardation,  and  derangement  ensues  in  tlie 
form  and  magnitude  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
their  dilation  and  contraction,  and  in  their 
mutual  inclinations.  No  permanent  alte¬ 
ration,  however,  is  occasioned  in  the  system, 
but  its  stability  is  guaranteed,  by  the  ten- 
•lency  of  the  disturbing  forces  ere  long  to 
go  upon  another  tack,  and  work  out  a 
compensation  for  the  inequalities  induced. 


Where  disturbances  and  compensation  tran¬ 
spire  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  the 
fluctuations  are  said  to  be  periodic,  while 
those  which  require  an  immense  interval  of 
ages  for  their  completion,  are  discriminated 
as  secular  variations.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  Saturn 
was  observed  to  be  a  constant  laggard  with 
reference  to  his  calculated  post,  while  Ju¬ 
piter  showed  his  expertness  in  being  always 
beforehand  at  his.  Thus  the  one  planet 
seemed  to  be  lengthening,  and  the  other  to 
oc  shortening  its  period.  Put  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  an  inverse  process  was  re¬ 
marked.  Saturn  showed  acceleration,  and 
Jupiter  retardation.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  in  a  cycle  of  about  918  years,  these 
two  planets,  owing  to  their  action  and  re¬ 
action  upon  each  other,  go  through  a  scries 
of  minute  changes  in  their  orbits  which  are 
compensated  in  that  period.  During  half 
of  it  the  major  axis  of  Jupiter’s  orbit  is  in¬ 
creased,  while  that  of  Saturn’s  is  dimin¬ 
ished.  During  the  other  half,  the  reverse 
takes  place,  the  entire  cycle  being  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “  great  inequality.” 
Any  competent  geometer  who  has  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  two  planets  in  hand,  their  posi¬ 
tions,  masses,  and  periodic  times,  will  be 
able  to  calculate  the  perturbations  arising 
from  their  action  upon  each  other,  though 
the  problem  belongs  to  the  highest  branch 
of  mathematics.  Put  in  the  instance  of  Le 
Verrier’s  planet,  a  problem  inverse  to  this, 
and  one  of  far  greater  difficulty,  never  solved 
before,  has  been  successfully  worked,  name¬ 
ly,  to  find  the  elements  of  an  unknown  dis¬ 
turbing  body,  from  a  given  amount  of  per¬ 
turbations  to  which  one  already  known  is 
subject,  opening  the  way  to  the  discovery  of 
the  concealed  object. 

Observations  upon  Uranus  had  i^hown 
the  motions  of  that  planet  to  present  great 
irregularities,  which  could  not  be  explained 
by  the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  and 
after  carefully  examining  the  analytical  the¬ 
ory  of  Uranus,  Le  Verrier,  in  the  summer 
of  ISdb,  published  the  following  elements 
of  an  undiscovered  planet,  the  cause  of  the 
peiturbations  : — Mean  distance  from  the 
sun,  33  times  that  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  ;  greate.st  distance  from  the  sun,  3b 
times  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun ; 
period  of  revolution  217  1-3  years;  mass 
38  times  that  of  the  earth.  At  the  close  of 
August,  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  French 
Academy,  he  pointed  out  the  place  in  the 
heavens  where  it  should  be  found,  about 
east  of  the  star  d  in  Capricorn.  Scarcely  a 
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month  had  elapsed  when  the  following  note 
from  Dr.  Briinnow  to  Mr.  Hind  of  liondon 
announced  the  discovery  of  the  stranger. 

‘‘  Berlin,  Sept.  25.  My  dear  Sir, — M.  Le 
Verrier’s  planet  was  discovered  here  on  the 
23d  of  September,  by  M.  Galle.  It  is  a 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  but  with  a 
diameter  of  two  or  three  seconds.  (Then 
follow  its  places  for  Sept.  23,  24).  The 
planet  is  now  retrograde,  its  motion 
amounting  daily  to  four  seconds  of  time. 
Briinnow.”  ^I.  dalle  communicated  im¬ 
mediately  with  ]M.  Le  Verrier  by  letter  on 
the  25th,  observing — “  The  planet,  whose 
position  you  have  described,  really  exists. 
On  the  same  evening  that  I  rveceived  your 
letter,  I  discovered  a  star  of  the  eiglith  ! 
magnitude,  which  is  not  marked  on  the  ex¬ 
cellent  chart  of  Dr.  Bremikcr,  and  which 
forms  part  of  the  collection  of  celestial 
charts  published  by  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Berlin.  The  ob.servations  on  the  following 
night  showed  that  this  star  is  precisely  the 
planet  in  (|uestion.  M.  Kncke  and  1  have, 
with  the  aid  of  Fraunhofer’s  large  tele¬ 
scope,  compared  it  with  a  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude.” 

Tlie  new  member  of  the  system  was 
speedily  picked  up  at  M.  Bishop’s  observa¬ 
tory  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  by  Mr.  Las- 
sell  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  it  appeared  to 
give  promise  of  a  ring  and  satellite.  He 
write.s — “  On  the  3d  instant  (October), 
whilst  viewing  this  object  with  my  large 
ei|uatorial,  during  bright  moonlight,  and 
through  a  muddy  and  tremulous  sky,  I  sus¬ 
pected  the  existence  of  a  ring  round  the 
planet,  and  on  surveying  it  again  for  some 
time  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  moon,  and  under  better,  though 
not  very  favorable  atmospherical  circum¬ 
stances,  my  suspicion  was  so  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  of  the  reality  of  the  ring,  as  well  as 
of  the  existence  of  an  accompanying  satel-  j 
lite,  that  I  am  induced  to  request  you,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  put  the  observations 
before  the  public.  The  telescope  used  is 
an  equatorially  mounted  Newtonian  rc- 
fiector,  of  20  feet  focus,  and  24  inches  ap¬ 
erture,  and  the  powers  used  were  various — 
from  316  to  567.  At  1  3-4  hours  mean 
time,  I  observed  the  planet  to  have  a  very 
obli(juely  situated  ring,  the  major  axis 
being  seven  or  eight  times  the  length  of  the 
minor,  and  having  a  direction  at  right  an¬ 
gles  to  a  parallel  of  declination.  At  the 
distance  of  about  three  diameters  from  the 
disc  of  the  planet  northwards,  and  not  far 
from  the  plane  of  the  ring,  but  a  little  fol¬ 


lowing  it,  was  .situated  a  minute  star,  hav¬ 
ing  every  appearance  of  a  satellite.  1  ob¬ 
served  the  plam‘t  again  about  two  hours 
later,  and  noticed  the  same  appearances, 
but  the  altitude  had  then  declined  so 
much,  that  they  w’'ere  not  so  obvious.  My 
impression  certainly  was,  that  the  supposed 
satellite  had  somewhat  approached,  but  1 
cannot  positively  assert  it.  With  respect 
also  to  the  exi.stence  of  the  ring,  I  am  not 
able  absolutely  to  declare  it,  but  I  received 
so  many  impressions  of  it,  always  in  the 
same  form  and  direction,  an^l  with  all  the 
diiferent  magnifying  powers,  that  I  feel  a 
very  strong  persuasion  that  nothing  but  a 
finer  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  verify  the  discovery.  Of  the 
existence  of  the  star  liaving  every  aspect  of 
a  satellite,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Afterwards,  I  turned  the  telescope 
to  the  Gcorgium  Sidus,  and  remarked  that 
the  brightest  two  of  his  satellites  were  both 
obviously  brighter  than  this  small  star  ac¬ 
companying  Le  Terrier’s  planet.” 

A  just  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the 
merits  of  Le  ^"errier  by  the  principal  Ku- 
ropean  nations  in  complimentary  honors, 
and  these,  with  some  more  substantial 
tokens  of  reward,  have  also  been  conferred 
by  his  own  country.  The  Minister  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  M.  Salvandy,  in  a  report 
to  the  Crown,  states — “Sire,  a  great  dis¬ 
covery — one  of  the  rare  efforts  of  the  human 
mind — has  conferred  honor  on  France,  and 
and  on  your  reign.  A  French  youth, 
M.  Le  Verrier,  of  the  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces,  by  the  unaided  power  of  profound 
thinking,  using  the  matliematics  as  its  in¬ 
struments,  has  grasped,  in  the  regions  of 
space,  beyond  our  solar  system,  a  planet 
which,  but  for  him,  might  have  remained 
for  ever  undetected  by  observation.  In 
general,  observations  have  preceded  science, 
but  in  this  case  science  has  only  had  to  fol¬ 
low'  tlie  steps  of  theory,  and  to  look  at  the 
exact  point  indicated  for  the  unknown  star, 
which  theory  alone  had  as  yet  seen  by  the 
mind’s  eye.  There  has  not,  in  the  whole 
history  of  science,  occurred  a  more  striking 
event  than  this.  In  recommending  M.  Le 
Verrier  for  the  Legion  of  Honor,  I  also  re¬ 
commend  M.  Galle  of  Berlin,  who  has  been 
the  first  to  discover  the  Planet  Le  Verrier. 
He  thus  united  with  M.  Le  Verrier  in  a 
discovery  which  has  astonished' the  scien¬ 
tific  world.”  It  is  little  likely  that  astron¬ 
omers  will  agree  to  this  title  of  the  planet, 
or  to  that  of  Gallia,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  as  they  refused  to  elevate  Hcrschel 
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and  George  the  Third  to  a  place  in  tin* 
skies,  and  went  to  Pagan  mythology  for  the 
name  Uranus. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  dis¬ 
covery.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  by  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances  has  France  the  honor 
of  it.  In  fact,  so  far  from  M.  Salvandy’s 
statement  being  correct,  that  but  for  the 
young  French  academician’s  labors,  great 
as  arc  his  merits,  the  planet  might  have 
remained  for  ever  unknown,  all  its  ele¬ 
ments  had  been  arrived  at  by  a  Cambridge 
student,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  our  As¬ 
tronomer  Royal  months  before  their  publi¬ 
cation  among  our  neighbors,  while  the  ob¬ 
ject  itself  had  been  seen,  though  not  recog¬ 
nized.  It  appears  from  a  public  communi¬ 
cation  of  Sir  John  Herschel’s,  that  when 
the  late  illustrious  astronomer  Mr.  Bessel 
visitod  him  at  Collingwood,  on  the  12th  of 
July  1842,  he  remarked  “  that  the  motions  I  entirely  from  unaccounted  for  perturbations 
of  Uranus  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  by  j  of  Uranus.  These  results  were  communi- 
careful  examination  of  the  recorded  obser-  !  cated  to  Mr.  Challis,  the  Professor  of  As- 
vations,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  1  tronomy  at  Cambridge,  in  September, 
perturbations  of  the  known  planets,  and  j  1845.  In  October,  they  were  in  the  hands 
that  the  deviations  far  exceeded  any  possi-  I  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  where- 
ble  limits  of  error  of  observation.  In  reply  |  as  Le  Verrier’s  labors  were  not  made  pub- 
to  the  question,  whether  the  deviations  lie  till  the  June  of  the  year  following.  I’hey 
might  not  be  due  to  the  action  of  an  un-  |  were  not  then  so  complete  as  those  of  Mr. 
known  planet  ?  he  stated  that  he  considered  i  Adams,  indicating  merely  the  probable  po- 
it  highly  probable  that  such  was  the  case,  I  sition  of  the  hypothetical  planet,  while  the 
being  systematic,  and  such  as  might  be  latter  had  given  values  respecting  its  mass 
produced  by  an  exterior  planet.  I  then  and  the  form  of  its  orbit.  The  correspond- 
inquired  whether  he  had  attempted,  from  i  ence  between  two  independent  inquiries  as 
the  indications  afforded  by  these  perturba-  i  to  position,  in.spired  confidence,  and  Mr. 
tions,  to  di.scover  the  position  of  the  un-,  Airy  recommended  a  systematic  search  for 
known  body,  in  order  that  a  hue  and  cry  j  the  object  which  Mr.  Challis  commenced 
might  be  raised  for  it.  From  his  reply,  on  July  29.  It  now  appears,  that,  on  Au- 
the  words  of  which  I  do  not  call  to  mind,  I  i  gust  4th  and  12th,  he  actually  seized  the 
collected  that  ho  had  not  then  gone  into  j  planet,  and  recorded  two  positions  of  it,  but 
that  inquiry,  but  proposed’ to  do  so,  hav- j  did  not  recognize  it,  through  not  compar¬ 
ing  now  completed  certain  works  which  had  !  ing  his  observations,  which  a  pressure  of 
occupied  too  much  of  his  time.  According-  |  occupation,  and  an  impression  that  the  dis- 
ly,  in  a  letter  which  I  received  from  him  covery  re(|uired  a  much  more  extensive 
after  his  return  to  Konig.sburg,  dated  No-  search,  prevented.  But  for  this,  and  the 
vember  14,  1842,  be  says,  “  In  reference  non-publication  of  the  CambrMge  mathe- 
to  our  conversation  at  Collingwood,  I  a7i-  maticiairs  results  at  the  time  they  were 
aoMweetoyou  {meUle  ich  Ihnen)  that  Ura-  forwarded  to  Mr.  Airy,  the  honorable  po- 
nus  is  not  forgotten.”  Doubtless,  there-  sition  of  M.  VTrrier  would  have  been  occu- 
fore,  among  his  papers  will  be  found  some  pied  by  Mr.  Adams  and  that  of  M.  Galle 
researches  upon  the  subject.’’  by  Mr.  Challis.  The  French  have  dis- 

Upon  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the  played  no  little  irritation  at  the  facts  being 
British  Association,  a  fortnight  before  the  laid  before  the  public,  but  historical  truth, 
discovery  of  M.  Galle,  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  and  a  just  distribution  of  honor  to  whom 
in  remarkable  words,  referred  to  the  astro-  honor  is  due,  demanded  their  prompt  state- 
nomical  events  of  the  past  year,  observing  ment,  while  nothing  can  be  more  explicit 
that  it  had  given  a  new  planet  (Astrea)  to  than  the  recognition  which  M.  I..C  Verrier’s 
our  list,  and  adding,  “  It  has  done  more,  claims  have  received  on  this  side  the  ohan- 
it  has  given  us  the  probable  prospect  of  the  nel.  Among  other  proofs  of  this,  the  council 


discovery  of  another.  VV'c  sec  it  as  Colum¬ 
bus  saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Its  movements  have  been  felt  trembling 
along  the  far-reaching  line  of  our  analysis, 
with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of 
ocular  demonstration.”  This  striking  par¬ 
agraph,  as  subsequently  explained,  had  a 
twofold  reference  to  the  calculations  of  Le 
V^errior,  and  no  similar  investigation  pre¬ 
viously'^  completed  by  Mr.  Adams  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  independence  of  the  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  their  very  nearly  coincident  re¬ 
sults,  justifying  the  confidence  so  strongly 
expressed  by  the  speaker.  Mr.  Adams  com¬ 
menced  his  theoretical  researches  in  January, 
1843,  recommenced  them  upon  larger  data 
in  February,  1844,  and  obtained  results 
for  the  heliocentric  longitude,  eccentricity 
of  orbit,  longitude  of  perihelion,  and  mass, 
of  an  assumed  exterior  planet,  deduced 
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of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  have  award¬ 
ed  to  him  the  Copley  medal,  ^iven  to  Sir 
\V.  Herschcl  for  his  discovery  of  Uranus. 

Tlic  new  planet,  thus  broujxht  before  hu¬ 
man  observation  after  ages  of  concealment, 
is  one  from  which  our  smaller  world  can 
never  be  hailed,  unless  it  has  dwellers 
differently  constituted  to  ourselves,  or  fur¬ 
nished  with  far  superior  instrumental  assist¬ 
ance.  It  is  the  third  body  in  the  system 
in  point  of  magnitude,  having  a  computed 
diameter  of  about  50,000  miles,  that  of 
Jupiter  being  about  90,000,  Saturn  79,000, 
and  Uranus  35,000.  Taking  the  Earth 
as  1,  its  comparative  volume  will  be  250, 
that  of  Jupiter  being  1300,  Saturn  900, 
Uranus  80,  and  the  sun  near  1,250,000. 
Its  comparative  mass  taking  that  of  the 
earth  as  1,  is  38,  that  of  Jupiter  being  338, 


of  Saturn  95,  of  Uranus  17,  and  of  the  sun 
355,000.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
appears  to  be  3,200,000,000  miles,  that  of 
Uranus,  the  farthest  planet  before  known, 
being  1,800,000,000.  Consequently,  its 
discovery  has  added  a  lineal  extent  of 
1 ,400,000,000  miles  to  the  former  suppos¬ 
ed  limits  of  our  system.  Yet  there,  across 
that  mighty  gulph,  as  here,  and  where  Mer¬ 
cury  nestles  near  the  sun,  the  laws  of  grav¬ 
itation  are  constantly  and  unerringly  obey¬ 
ed — a  silent  but  impressive  proclamation 
this  to  intelligent  piety,  of  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  with  which,  indeed, 
the  remoter  regions  of  the  universe  are 
oracular,  that  there  is  “  one  God  and  Fa¬ 
ther  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all !” 


GEORGE  BUCHANAN.. 


{The  following  brief  sketch  of  one  of  Scotland’s  favorite  I 
sons  bears  the  marks  of  the  able  pen  of  the  editor  of  Lowe-  | 
the  Rev.  Dr.  C&ndlish. — Ed.]  ' 

Scotland  is  proud  of  the  name  of  Bucha¬ 
nan,  and  she  has  reason  to  be  so.  He  is 
the  only  man,  perhaps,  but  one  whom 
Scotland  has  ever  produced,  who  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  acclamations  of  Europe 
to  be  the  princeps,  the  “  Magnus  Apollo” 
of  his  tribe — the  “  facile” — the  decidedly 
first  in  the  arts  he  cultivated,  not  only  of 
his  country,  but  his  age.*  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Scotland  possessed  probably  the  most 
widely  celebrated  writer  of  the  age,  which 
she  perhaps  never  did  before,  except  in  the 
case  of  Buchanan,  whose  fame  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  suffered  from  his  living  at  a  time  when 
his  country  was  without  a  language  worthy 
of  such  a  writer. 

Buchanan,  take  him  all  in  all,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  remarkable  man.  Of  his  merits 
as  a  poet,  an  historian,  and  a  political 
writer,  he  has  left  enduring  monuments  in 
his  works.  As  a  philologist  he  was  con¬ 
sulted,  and  his  opinion  re.spectcd  by  the 

*  “  Poetanim  sui  seculi  facile  princeps.”  This 
pre-eminence  must,  however,  be  understood  as  ap¬ 
plying  only  to  poets  writing  in  Latin  or  Greek.  For 
to  some  extent,  Shakspeare  was  the  contemporary 
of  Buchanan,  and  the  expression,  as  applying  to 
him,  is  simply  ridiculous. 


first  scholars  of  Europe,  in  an  age  which 
was  fertile  in  great  scholars. 

The  age  of  Buchanan  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  which  the  ruling  passion  was  to  be 
able  to  write  in  the  greatest  possible  num¬ 
ber  of  languages.  We  read  of  one  man,  a 
friend  of  Buchanan,  who  wrote  verses  in 
seven  different  languages,  ancient  and 
modern.  It  might  perhaps  be  expected 
that  this  wonderful  linguist’s  name  would 
be,  as  Milton  says,  “  dear  to  God,  and  fa¬ 
mous  to  all  ages.”  But  no  more  will  be 
necessary  than  to  mention  the  names  of 
Carolus  Utenhovius,  who  composed  in  seven 
1  languages,  and  of  Homer  and  Shakspeare, 

!  who  only  knew  one,  in  order  to  show  bow 
I  little  the  composing  in  many  languages 
avails  to  give  a  name  immortality.  But 
Buchanan’s  case  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of 
his  friend  Utenhovius.  Though  Buchanan 
composed  a  little  in  Greek,  in  Scotch,  and 
perhaps  in  French,  he  devoted  his  chief 
attention  to,  and  founded  his  fame  upon, 
his  Latin  compositions.  And  of  these  he 
has  reared  a  structure  so  lofty,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  solid,  that  he  may  say  with 
the  lyrist  of  the  Augustan  age — 

“  Exegi  monumentum  mre  perennius, 

Regal  ique  situ  Pvramidum  altius.” 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Bucha¬ 
nan  is  very  little  known,  even  among  his 
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own  countrymen,  with  all  their  nationality  sagacious  observer  of  human  life.  No 
and  proud  remem])ranco  of  any  “  brother  class  of  men  was  ever  more  completely  cx- 
Scot”  who  may  happen  to  have  distinguish-  posed  to  ridicule  and  infamy  ;  nor  is  it 
ed  himself  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  astonishing  that  the  Popish  clergy  after- 
Wc  indeed  hear  of  Clcorge  Buchanan  as  a  wards  regarded  the  author  w'ith  implacable 
great  scholar,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but,  hatred.  The  impurities  and  the  absurdities 
like  those  who  inquired  about  Conrad  the  which  he  rendered  so  notorious,  were  not 
Corsair,  wo  know  no  more.  To  bo  sure  we,  the  spontaneous  production  of  a  prolific 
at  least  the  more  enlightened  and  civilized  brain  ;  their  ignorance  and  irrcligion  pro¬ 
portion  of  us,  behold  his  effigy  on  the  cover  sented  an  ample  and  inviting  harvest.  Of 
of  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  But  as  for  a  the  validity  of  his  poetical  accusations, 
knowledge  of  his  works — of  what  the  man  many  historical  documents  still  remain, 
actually  said  or  wrote,  we  know  absolutely  Buchanan  has  himself  related  in  plain  prose, 
nothing,  unless  we  except  certain  je.sts,  that  about  this  period,  some  of  the  Scottish 
many  of  them  not  of  the  most  refined  na-  ecclesiastics  were  so  deplorably  ignorant, 
turc,  which  some  of  us  in  our  youth  may  as  to  suppose  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  au- 
have  heard  fathered,  whether  falsely  or  not,  thor  of  a  dangerous  book,  called  the  New 
upon  the  wit  of  George  Buchanan.  It  is  Testament.” 

on  this  account  that  we  have  been  induced  After  this  account  of  the  force  and  beauty 
to  hazard  these  remarks,  and  at  the  same  of  the  original,  it  is  with  very  small  confi- 
time,  to  attempt  an  humble  translation  of  donee  in  its  merit  or  success  that  we  .submit 
a  specimen  or  two  of  one  of  Buchanan’s  our  attempt  at  a  translation.  The  pre¬ 
poems.  sumption  of  the  attempt,  however,  may 

The  poem  of  Buchanan’s  from  which  we  appear  to  be  lessened,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
take  them,  is  the  “  Franciscanus,”  a  pow-  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  English 
erful  and  bitter  .satire  which  he  wrote  at  version  of  this  admirable  satire. 


the  request  of  King  James  V.  against  the 
Franciscan  friars.  By  this,  Buchanan  ex-  j 
cited  against  himself  the  implacable  hatred  I 
of  that  order  of  men.  Ho  was  comprehend-  j 
ed  in  the  general  arrest  of  persons  suspect-  { 
cd  of  Lutheranism,  “  and  to  the  eternal  j 
infamy  of  the  nation,”  says  Dr.  Irving, 
his  invaluable  life  would  have  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  rancor  of  an  unholy  priesthood. 
After  he  was  committed  to  custody,  Cardi-  i 
nal  Beaton  endeavored  to  accelerate  his 
doom  by  tendering  to  the  king  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  his  innocent  blood. 

*  *  While  his  keepers  were  fast  asleep, 

he  escaped  through  the  window  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  fled 
into  England.” 

The  following  account  of  this  satire  is 
given  by  Dr.  Irving  in  his  learned  memoirs  | 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  George  Bucha¬ 
nan.  “  This  production,  as  now  appears  in 
its  finished  state,  may  without  hazard  be 
pronounced  the  most  .skilful  and  pungent 
satire  which  any  nation  or  language  can 
exhibit.  He  has  not  servilely  adhered  to 
the  model  of  any  ancient  poet,  but  is  him¬ 
self  original  and  unequalled.  To  a  ma.s- 
terly  command  of  cla.ssical  phraseology,  he 
unites  uncommon  felicity  of  versification  ;  i 
and  his  diction  often  rises  with  his  increas-  j 
ing  indignation  to  majesty  and  splendor. 
The  combinations  of  his  wit  are  variegated 
and  original ;  and  he  evinces  himself  a  most 


After  a.sking  his  friend — 


“  Unde  novus  rigor  in  vultu  ?  tristisque  .‘severi 
Frons  caperata  minis,  tardique  modestia  grc.ssus  ? 
Illaquc  IrenatcE  constans  custodia  lingua  'I  &c.*’ 


He  makes  him  thus  reply — 


“  Oft  musing  on  the  ills  of  human  life, 

Its  buoyant  hopes,  wild  fears,  and  idle  strife, 

And  joys  of  hue — how  changeful !  tho’  serene, 
That  flit  ere  you  can  tell  where  they  have  been — 
(Even  as  the  bark,  when  ocean’s  surges  sweep, 
Raised  b)'  the  warring  winds,  along  the  deep, 

Is  headlong  by  the  howling  tempest  driven. 

While  the  staid  pilot,  to  whose  charge  is  given 
Her  guidance,  skilfully  the  helm  applies. 

And  in  the  tempest’s  face  she  fairly  forward  flies,) 
I  have  resolved,  my  earthly  wandering  past. 

In  rest’s  safe  haven  to  secure  at  last 
Whate’er  of  fleeting  life,  by  Fate’s  decree. 

Ere  end  my  pilgrimage,  remains  to  me, — 

To  give  to  heaven  the  remnant  of  my  days — 

And  wash  away  in  penitence  and  praise. 

Far  from  this  wild  world’s  revelry  uncouth. 

The  sins  and  follies  of  my  heedless  youth. 

O,  blest  and  hallowed  day  !  with  cincture  bound, 
My  shaven  head  the  grey  hood  veiling  round, 

St.  Francis,  under  thine  auspicious  name, 

I  will  prescrilje  unto  this  fleshly  frame 
A  life  ajtherial,  that  shall  upward  rise, 

My  heavenward  .soul  commercing  with  the  skies. 
This  is  my  goal — to  this  my  actions  tend — 

My  resting-place — original  and  end.” 


To  this  explanation  of  his  friend’s  object, 
tho  poet  thus  replies 


“  If  ’tis  thine  aim  to  reach  the  goal  of  life 
Thro’  virtue’s  path,  and,  leaving  childish  strife. 
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To  free  thy  darken’d  mind  from  error’s  force, 

To  trace  tlie  laws  of  virtue  to  their  source, 

And  raise  to  heavenly  things  thy  purged  sight, 

I  view  thv  noble  purpose  with  delight; 

But  if  a  shadowv  gom  doth  cross  thy  way, 

And  lure  thee,  phantom-like— but  to  betray — 

Oh !  w'hile  ’tis  time,  restrain  thy  mad  career, 

And  a  true  friend’s  yet  timely  warning  hear ; 

Nor  let  old  error  with  bewilder’d  eye. 

Nor  let  the  blind  and  senseless  rabble’s  cry. 

More  move  thee  than  siern  reason’s  simple  sway. 
That  points  to  Truth  the  undiscovered  way : — 

But  deem  not,  that  high  heaven  I  dare  defy, 

Or  raise  again  vain  war  against  the  sky, 

For,  from  my  earliest  youth,  I  have  rever’d 
The  priests  and  holy  fathers,  who  appeared, 

Bv  virtue’s  and  religion’s  holy  flame, 

Worthy  a  bright  eternity  of  fame. 

But  seldom  underneath  the  dusky  cowl. 

That  shades  the  shaven  head  and  monkish  scowl, 

,  I  picture  a  St.  Paul :  the  priestly  stole 
Oft  covers  the  remorseless  tyrant’s  soul, 

The  glutton’s  and  the  adulterer’s  grovelling  lust, 
Like  soulless  brute  each  wallowing  in  the  dust. 
And  the  smooth  hypocrite’s  still  smiling  brow. 
That  tells  not  of  the  villany  below.” 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  the  poet 
sroes  on  to  enumerate  the  various  classes  of 
men  who  compose  this  respectable  body — 

“  Principio  hucomnes  tanquam  ad  vivaria  currunt, 
dueis  res  nulla  domi  est,  quibus  est  irata  noverca,  | 
duos  durus  pater,  aut  plagosi  dextra  magistri, 

'  Territat,  aut  legum  timor,  aut  quos  dedita  somno 
Excercit  nullis  Lethoea  ignavia  curis : 

Deinde  quibus  gelidus  arcum  praecordia  sanguis 
Obstitit  ingenio,  quos  sacro  a  lonte  CamoenoB, 
duos  Pallas  Phamusque  fugat,  quos  sidere  torvo 
Aspicit  infausto  volucer  Tegeaticusortu. 

*  *  *  * 

Adde  his,  quos  febris,  quos  vexat  dira  phrenesis,  &c. 

«  *  *  * 

Adjice  preeterea  quos  praeceps  alea  nudat, 
duos  Venus  enervat,  &c.” 

He  rapidly  sums  up  his  sketch  of  the 
order,  as  of  a  set  of  men 

Whom  fear,  wrath,  frenzy,  dulness,  sloth,  and 
crime. 

Ambition,  ruin,  weariness  of  time. 

Unhappy  love,  home  chang’d  or  hostile  found, 

And  dark  hypocrisy  together  bound.” 

In  allusion  to  this  precious  collection, 
he  then  makes  the  following  caustic  re¬ 
marks — 

“  Still  deathful  is  the  drug-envemon’d  draught, 

Tho’  golden  be  the  bowl  from  which  ’tis  quaff’d  : 
The  ass,  in  Tyrian  purple  tho’  array’d, 

/  Is  as  much  a.ss,  asa.sslike  when  he  bray’d ; 

,  Still  fierce  will  be  the  lione&s — the  fox 
Still  crafty — and  still  mild  the  mighty  ox — 

The  vulture  still  will  whet  the  thirsty  beak — 

.  The  twittering  swallow  still  will  chirp  and  squeak : 
;  Thus  tho’  the  vesture  shine  like  drifted  snow, 

,  The  heart’s  dark  passions  lurk  unchang’d  below. 

[  Nor  when  the  viper  lays  aside  his  skin 
Less  baleful  does  the  venom  work  within. 

The  tiger  frets  against  his  cage’s  .side 
,  As  wild  as  when  he  roam’d  in  chainless  pride : 


Thus  neither  crossing  mountains  nor  the  main,  ^  * 

Nor  flying  human  haunts  and  follies  vain,  I 

Nor  the  black  robe  nor  white,  nor  cowl-clad  head. 

Nor  munching  ever  black  and  mouldy  bread, 

AV’’ill  lull  the  darkly-working  soul  to  rest. 

And  calm  the  tumults  of  the  troubl’d  breast. 

For  always,  in  whatever  spot  you  be,  i 

Even  to  the  confines  of  the  frozen  sea,  j 

Or  near  the  sun,  beneath  a  scorching  clime. 

Still,  still  will  follow  the  fierce  lust  of  crime — 

Deceit,  and  the  dark-working  of  the  mind. 

Where’er  you  roam  will  not  be  left  behind.” 

So,  in  the  well-known’  pas.sage  of 
Horace : — 

- quid  terras  alio  calentes 

Sole  mutamus'?  patriae  quis  exul 
Se  quoque  fugit  1 

And  in  Byron  : — 

“  What  exile  from  himself  can  flee  1 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 

Still,  still  pursues,  where’er  I  be, 

7’he  blight  of  life — the  demon  Thought. 

Through  many  a  clime,  ’tis  mine  to  go. 

W  ith  many  a  retrospection  curst. 

Years  have  pa.ssed  away  since  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  lines  were  penned.  Time  has  done 
his  work  on  the  writer,  no  loss  than  on  the 
ink  of  his  manuscript.  The  spirit  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  translation  of  the  writings  of 
George  Buchanan,  is  dead  within  us.  And, 
indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  time  for 
relishing  those  writings  is  passed  away. 

But,  if  the  reader  or  the  editor  will  permit 
us,  we  will  add  to  this  rude  and  imperfect 
fragment,  some  brief  notices  of  the  man  : 
for  after  all,  there  was  that  about  George 
Buchanan  to  separate  him  from  the  common 
herd  of  mere  pedants — whether  called 

scholars”  or  “  men  of  genius” — whether 
scribblers  or  babblers  in  their  own  or  other 
people’s  tongues — “  a  set  of  mere  pretend¬ 
ers  when  all’s  done” — else  small  disturb¬ 
ance  in  his  rest  should  he  have  from  us. 

George  Buchanan  was  born  in  February, 

1506,  in  the  parish  of  Killearn,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Stirling,  and  apparently  in  a  condition 
of  great  poverty.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
sent  in  1520  by  his  maternal  uncle,  James 
Heriot,  to  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
death  of  this  uncle  two  years  after,  com¬ 
pelled  him,  from  want  of  resources,  to 
return  to  Scotland.  Soon  after  his  return 
to  Scotland,  he  served  during  a  short 
campaign  on  the  borders  with  the  French 
auxiliaries,  under  the  Duke  of  .\lbany,  then 
regent  of  Scotland.  The  brief,  notice  he 
gives  of  this  in  his  short  biography  of  him¬ 
self  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  consider¬ 
ed  this  service  a  useful  part  of  education. 

His  words  are  “  studio  rei  militaris  cogno- 
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scendm  in  castra  cut  pcrfectus.^'^  ‘‘  The 
exercise  which  1  coiuiuencod  first,”  says 
Milton,  “  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon, 
to  guard  and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or 
point  ;  this  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble, 
strong,  and  well  in  breath,  is  also  the  like¬ 
liest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 
tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and 
fearless  courage,  wdiieh,  l)eing  tempered 
with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to 
them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will 
turn  into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and 
make  them  have  the  cowardice  of  doing 
wrong.”  Milton  wrote  these  words  about 
the  year  lf350,  a  time  when  recent  events 
had  given  him  good  cause  to  appreciate  the 
etfect  of  such  a  character  upon  a  nation’s 
welfare,  and  to  comprehend  the  distinction 
between  the  logic  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
logic  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  of 

- brands, 

Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 

And  wounds  by  Galileans  given. 

Even  in  these  degenerate  days,  who  is 
there  (not  being  a  pedant),  who  has  passed 
through  the  same  “■  seat  of  learning”  where 
Oliver  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  broad 
sword  exercise,  (which  he  afterwards  turn¬ 
ed  to  such  account),  by  playing  at  (juarter- 
staff,  who  docs  not  ascribe  any  good  he  may 
have  gotten  there,  (juite  as  much  to  the 
boating,  swimming,  leaping,  cudgel-play, 
joined  to  the  frank,  open,  manly,  honor¬ 
able  character  which  still  strongly  and  em¬ 
phatically  marks  the  better  part  of  the 
youth  of  England,  as  to  the  doses,  or  (to 
use  Dr.  .Johnson’s  term)  bellyfuls,  if  you 
will,  of  Greek  and  Mathematics.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  Buchanan.  This  solitary  campaign 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  a  very  inglo¬ 
rious  one  ;  and  the  hardships  he  had  un¬ 
dergone,  reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of 
health,  that  during  the  rest  of  the  winter 
he  was  confined  to  bed. 

After  taking  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Buchanan  returned  to  France,  and  became 
a  student  in  the  Scottish  College  of  Paris. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe, 
where  he  taught  grammar  for  about  three 
years.  While  here,  he  became  tutor  to 
Gilbert  Kennedy,  Earl  of  Casilis,  who  was 
residing  near  the  college  of  St.  Barbe. 
After  living  with  his  pupil  for  five  years, 
they  both  returned  to  vScotland. 

“  While  he  was  residing  at  the  Earl’s 
seat  in  the  country,”  says  his  biographer. 


Dr.  Irving,  “  ho  composed  a  little  poem 
which  rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious 
to  the  ecclesiastics,  an  order  of  men  whom 
it  is  generally  hazardous  to  provoke.  In 
this  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  Somnium^ 
and  is  a  happy  imitation  of  Dunbar,  he  ex¬ 
presses  bis  own  abhorrence  of  a  monastic 
life,  and  stigmatizes  the  impudence  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  d'lie 
holy  fathers,  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  this  specimen  of  his  sarcastic  wit, 
speedily  forgot  their  professions  of  meek¬ 
ness,  and  resolved  to  convince  him  of  his 
heterodox  presumption  in  disparaging  the 
sacred  institution  of  the  church.  It  has 
repeatedly  been  alleged  that  Buchanan  had 
himself  belonged  to  a  ndigious  order  which 
he  has  so  frequently  exposed  with  the  most 
admirable  powers  of  ridicule ;  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  tale  fabricated  by  the 
impotent  malice  of  his  theological  enemies. 
That  he  had  actually  assumed  the  cowl, 
has  never  been  affirmed  by  any  early  writer 
sufficiently  acejuainted  with  his  history :  it 
is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  during 
the  convenient  season  of  his  youthful  mis¬ 
fortunes,  the  friars  were  anxious  to  allure 
so  promising  a  novice  ;  and  this  suggestion 
is  even  countenanced  by  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  poetical  productions. 

Buchanan  had  determined  to  resume  his 
former  occupation  in  France ;  but  King 
James  V.  retained  him  in  Scotland  in  the 
employment  of  tutor  to  one  of  his  natural 
sons,  and  also,  as  before  stated,  induced 
him  to  write  his  satire  called  Franciscanus  ; 
but  his  Majesty  appears  to  have  been 
wanting  either  in  the  will  or  the  power  to 
afford  the  poet  efficient  protection  against 
the  vengeance  of  the  powerful  and  vindic¬ 
tive  order  of  men  whom  ho  had  attacked. 
Flying  from  their  vengeance,  he  went  to 
England,  and  thence  to  France ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  invited  to  Bordeaux  by  Andrew 
Govea,  a  Portugue.se,  who  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  principal  to  the  (hdlege  of  Guienne, 
lately  founded  in  that  city,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  profcs.sors.  During  the  three 
years  of  his  residence  at  Bordeaux,  ho  wrote 
four  tragedies,  together  with  various  other 
poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Of  the 
tragedies,  two  were  translations  from  the 
Greek  (the  Medea  and  Alcestis  of  Euripi¬ 
des  ;)  two  were  on  seriptural  subjects  {liap- 
tistes  and  Jepfithes)^  but  on  the  Greek 
model.  Buchanan’s  tragedies  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  most  perfect  of  his  com¬ 
positions.  VVe  have  no  intention  here  to 
enter  upon  a  criticism  of  them.  It  may  be 
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sufficient  to  mention,  as  a  proof  how  little 
he  preserved  the  ktcfumj  of  his  picture, 
that  he  frequently  alludes  to  the  classical 
inytholo2y,  and  to  things  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  unac<juainted.  To  some  of 
the  characters  in  Jephthea  he  gives  Greek 
names,  and  tlie  chorus  speaks  of  the  wealth 
of  Croesus,  who  was  not  born  until  about 
six  hundred  years  after  Jephtha.  At  the 
same  time  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
language  of  his  translation  of  the  Medea 
appeared  to  his  learned  contemporaries  so 
thoroughly  classical,  that  he  was  suspected 
by  some  of  having  published  in  his  own 
name,  a  genuine  relique  of  antu|uity.* 
This  we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  highest 
testimonies  that  could  be  adduced  of  the 
classical  purity  of  Huchanan’s  Latin  style 
— higher  than  any  evidence  founded  merely 
on  the  authority  of  any  modern  scholar.  In 
the  tragedies  of  Jluchanan,  represented  in 
the  college  of  Guienne,  the  celebrated  Mi¬ 
chael  de  Montagne  was  a  freejuent  per¬ 
former.  And  Buchanan  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  formed  a  project  of  composing 
a  work  on  education,  in  wliich  he  intended 
to  exhibit  as  a  model,  the  early  discipline 
of  his  pupil  Montague,  a  very  remarkable 
one  (his  father  gave  him  an  old  German 
professor  in  place  of  a  nurse,  that  he  might 
learn  Latin  as  his  mother  tongue — and  he 
did  it).  We  certainly  have  great  doubts  as 
to  the  excellence  of  Cieorge’s  scheme  of 
education,  nor  do  we  think  the  world  has 
suffered  much  by  the  loss  of  it. 

In  the  Baptistes^  Buchanan  attacks 
priestcraft  as  keenly  as  in  the  Franciscanns, 
as  the  following  terse  and  vigorous  lines 
will  amply  testify  : — 

Nostrique  cantus  vilium  id  est  vel  maximum, 

Q,ui  sanclitalis  plobem  imagine  fallimus  : 
Proccepta  luto  liceat  ut  s|)ernere  Dei  ; 

Contra  instituta  luistra  si  quid  audeas, 

Conamur  auro  evertere  adv’ersarios, 

Tollere  veneno,  sulxlitisque  testil)us 
Opprimere  :  falsis  regias  rumoribus 
Implemus  aures :  quicquid  animum  offenderit, 
llumore  falso  ulcisciniur,  et  incendimus 
Animum  furore  turbidum,  et  caluinniis 
Armamus  irae  smvientis  iinpetum. 

One  of  Milton’s  biographers  has  ascribed 
to  Milton,  but  without  foundation,  an  Kng- 
lish  version  of  the  Baptistes.  This  was 
Mr.  Peck,  (New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Poetical  VNTorks  of  Mr.  John  Milton.  Lon. 
1740  4to),  who  first  indeed  declared  that 
the  translation  of  the  Bapti.stos  under  this 

*  H.  Stephanas  De  bcnc  bistitiieiulis  Grceccc  lingua 
studiis,  p.  116,  cited  by  Dr.  Irving,  p.  38, 1st  ed. 


title  “Tyrannical  Government  Anatomized; 
or,  a  di.scourse  concerning  evil  councillors ; 
being  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist,”  was  an  original  work  of  d/r.  Milton’s  ; 
announcing  it  in  the  following  terms  :  “  His 
Baptistes  is  the  sixth  of  .Mr.  John  Milton’s 
nine  most  celebrated  llnglish  poems  ;  and 
one  of  the  hitherto  unknown  pieces  of  his, 
whereof  I  am  now  to  give  an  account.” 

Kven  at  Bordeaux  Buchanan  was  not 
altogether  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  (hir- 
dinal  Beaton  and  the  Grey  friars ;  the  Car¬ 
dinal  having  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  requesting  hitji  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  heretical  poet;  but, 
luckily  for  Buchanan,  the  letter  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  some  person  interest¬ 
ed  in  his  welfare,  and  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  unmolested. 

After  three  years’  residence  at  Bordeaux, 
Buchanan  removed  to  Paris.  In  ir>44  he 
was  officiating  as  a  regent  in  the  college  of 
Cardinal  le  Moine  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
held  the  same  office  till  1547,  when  he  ac¬ 
companied  Andrew  Govea  to  Portugal,  who 
had  been  invited  by  the  Ling  of  Portugal 
to  become  principal  of  the  lately  founded 
university  of  Coimbra.  Upon  the  death 
of  Govea  in  1548,  Buchanan  found  his  situ¬ 
ation  in  Portugal  extremely  disagreeable, 
in  con.se(juence  of  the  persecution  he  suffer¬ 
ed  from  the  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese.  In 
a  poem  entitled  Desiderium  Lntetiee.,  he  ex¬ 
presses  his  anxious  desire  to  leave  what  he 
in  another  poem  {Advendus  in  (lalUarn) 
characterises  as 

Jejuna  misero?  tesqna  Lusitania*, 

Glebas(jue  tantuin  I'ertiles  penuriap.. 

and  to  return  to  Paris,  (which  he  represents 
under  the  allegorical  name  of  Amaryllis), 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines: — 

O  formosa  Amarylli,  tua  jam  septima  bruma 
Me  procul  aspeclu,  jam  septima  detinet  cestas; 

Sed  neque  septima  bruma  niv’alibus  horrida  nimbis, 
Septima  nec  rapidis  candens  lervoribus  a'stas 
Extinxit  vigiies  nostro  sub  pectore  curas. 

Tu  rnihi  mane  novo  carmen,  dum  roscida  tondet 
Arva  pecus,  medio  tu  carmen  soils  in  oestu, 

Et  cum  jam  longas  proeceps  nox  porrigit  umbras; 
Nec  mihi  quo  tenebris  condit  nox  omnia,  vultus 
Est  potis  occultarc  tuos;  te  nocte  sub  atra 
Alloquor,  amplector,  I'alsaque  in  imagine  somni 
Gaudia  sollicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem, 

At  cum  somnus  abit,  Ac. 

Buchanan  returned  to  France  about  the 
beginning  of  1553.  In  1555,  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Cotme  de  Brissac  appointed  him 
tutor  of  his  son,  Timolcssc  do  Cosse.  At 
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that  time  the  Marshal  de  Brissac  was  irover- 
iior  of  the  French  dominions  in  Italy, 
whither  Buchanan  accompanied  his  pupil. 
After  remaining  five  years  in  this  family, 
we  find  Buchanan  in  15f)2  at  the  Scottish 
court,  olficiating  as  classical  tutor  to  the 
Queen,  then  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age. 
h^very  afternoon  she  read  with  Buchanan  a 
portion  of  Livy.  Queen  Mary,  it  .«eems, 
was  a  learned  woman.  Poor  Woman  !  (like 
many  a  man  who  could  be  named),  more 
learned  than  wise  !  Fancy  (ieorge,  with 
his  stiff  pedant  visage  and  ungainly  peda¬ 
gogue  demeanor,  seated  beside  the  beautiful, 
graceful  young  Queen.  We  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  subject  as  a  good  one  to  a  clever 
artist  fond  of  strong  contrasts.  I'liere  was 
certainly  little  danger  to  George  of  Rizzio’s 
fate.  The  fiddler  beat  the  schollemas- 
ter”*  all  to  nothing.  Dr.  Irving  contends 
that  Buchanan’s  manners  must  have  been 
courteous  and  polished.  We  own  we  can¬ 
not  assent  to  this  opinion.  The  general 
manners  of  the  age  were  not  very  refined. 
But  we  think  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
George  Buchanan’s  manners  were  coarse 
even  for  his  age.  The  answer,  energetic  but 
coarse,  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made 
to  the  Countess  of  Mar,  when  she  demanded 
how  he  had  presumed  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
“  the  Lord’s  anointed,”  is  quite  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  man.  Dr.  Irving  aDo  defends 
Buchanan  from  a  more  serious  imputation 
to  which  some  of  his  writings  have  given 
rise  ;  and  instances  poets,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  who  protested  with  solemnity  that, 
though  their  verses  were  loose,  their  con¬ 
duct  was  correct.  The  excuse  appears  to 
us  a  lame  one.  And  this  instance  onl}"  con¬ 
firms  our  dislike  to  celibate  schoolmasters. 

Buchanan’s  epigrams  have  been  much  and 
justly  admired.  The  one  In  Zoilum  has 
been  frequently  translated — 

Frustra  ego  le  laiulo,  frusira  me,  Zoile  Icedis  : 

Nemo  mihi  credit,  Zoile,  nemotibi. 

Menage,  who  has  written  one  in  the  very 
same  terms,  affirms  that  Buchanan,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  indebted  to  the  prose  of 
Libanius. 

MiJ/  i\ii  \oi6opii(,  fiaipj  ZwrXt,  Kai  af.  ewaivCi' 

(.)C  yap  tpoTs,  ov  irois  Worjf  tvtart  \6yoii. 

As  Comniendator  of  the  Priory  of  St. 

♦  “  There  is  with  the  Glueene  one  called  Mr. 
George  Bowhanan,  a  Scottishe  man,  verie  weill 
lerned,  that  was  schollemaster  unto  Mons.  de  Bri- 
sack’s  sone,  very  godly  and  honasX.^' —Randolph  to 
Cecil,  Edin.  Jan.  30th,  1561.” 


Andrews,  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  the  right 
of  nominating  the  Principal  of  St.  Leonard’s 
College,  and  about  156fi  he  appointed  Bu-« 
clianan  to  that  office.  Buchanan  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
National  Church,  convened  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1563,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  re¬ 
vising  “  The  Book  of  Discipline.”  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  A.ssembly  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  June,  1567, 
and  on  that  occasion,  though  a  layman,  he 
was  chosen  moderator. 

The  conduct  of  (^ueen  Mary  had  excited 
against  her  the  just  indignation  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  subjects  ;  and  Buchanan, 
who  had  formerly  praised  her  immoderately, 
now  attacked  her  in  terms  e<|ually  unmea¬ 
sured,  heaping  upon  her  all  the  stores  of  in¬ 
vective  which  his  copious  vocabulary  afford¬ 
ed.  We  are  no  admirers  of  that  weak  and 
flagitious  woman ;  but  Buchanan  had  been 
treated  by  her  with  courtesy  and  kindness 
— had  even  received  very  considerable  bene¬ 
fits  at  her  hands ;  and  assuming  that  his 
former  praises  were  sincerely  bestowed,  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  them  merited,  when  the 
object  of  tlio.se  praises  had  put  on  a  charac¬ 
ter  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  they  were 
intended,  though  neither  his  defence  nor  even 
his  approbation  of  her  new  character  would 
by  any  reasonable  person  have  been  re¬ 
quired  ;  yet  the  exposure,  the  reprobation, 
and  puni.shment  of  her  faults,  her  follies, 
and  her  crimes,  would  have  come  more  be¬ 
comingly  from  another  hand  than  his. 

In  1570  Buchanan  was  appointed  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  the  young  King,  then  only 
four  years  of  ago.  Various  anecdotes  arc 
told  of  Buchanan’s  severity  ;  and  the  im- 
prc.ssion  he  left  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
appears  to  have  been  anything  but  an  agree¬ 
able  one.  Francis  Osborne  (Advice  to  a 
Son,  p.  19)  relates  that  King  Janies  used 
to  say  of  a  person  in  high  place  about  him, 
that  he  ever  trembled  at  his  approach,  it 
minded  him  so  of  his  pedagogue.  There  is 
no  saying  how  far  the  severity  of  the  peda¬ 
gogue,  taken  along  with  other  circumstan- 
ces  connected  with  his  birth,  may  have  tend- 
ed  to  produce  that  extreme  timidity  of 
character  which  marked  the  royal  pedant 
through  life.  All  the  tutor’s  pains,  though 
they  may  have  forced  into  him  some  “glanc- 
ings  and  nibblings  of  knowledge,”  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  imparting  any  love  for 
his  principles  of  government.  King  James 
regarded  his  History  of  Scotland  as  an  infa¬ 
mous  invective ;  and  admonished  his  heir- 
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apparent  to  pnnisli  such  of  future  subjects 
as  should  be  guilty  of  retaining  it  in  their 
custody.  It  may  be  said  that  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have  made  a 
hero,  or  even  an  average  king,  out  of  such 
materials  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  James,  from  whatever  parentage  in¬ 
herited.  Still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Buchanan  must  have  committed  some  griev¬ 
ous  faults  in  his  education  ;  for  he  evidently 
had  it  in  his  power  to  produce  sjme  impres¬ 
sion — and  the  impression  he  made  was  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  genus  pedant.  Homer  tells 
us  that  the  precept  which  Peleus  impressed 
particularly  upon  his  son  Achilles  was — 

A(ti/  apiuTiiciv,  KoX  oirftpo^ui'  iji^cvai  aXAcjo. 

And  the  sorts  of  excellence  which  he  sought 
after  were  such  as  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  his  tutors, 
his  father  Peleus,  and  the  centaur  Chiron. 
James,  too,  had  some  vague  glimmering  of 
an  idea  of  excelling — but  of  excelling  in 
what  ?  in  writing  bad  prose  and  worse  verse 
— for  we  have  carefully  read  some  of  his 
works,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  his  panegy¬ 
rists  that  they  exhibit  any  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence,  except  perhaps  that  of  producing  a 
laugh  by  their  transcendent  absurdity.  As 
to  the  “  purity  of  style”  which  some  Imve 
found  in  them,  we  can  only  say  that  to  us  , 
the  style  or  language  appear  on  a  level  with  j 
the  logic,  which  is  of  the  most  despicable 
description.  In  short,  James’s  idea  of  his  * 
vocation  was —  1 

! 

“  To  stick  the  doctor's  chair  into  the  throne, 

Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone, 
Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rule, 
And  turn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school.”  ! 

And  a  very  poor  grammar  school  it  would 
have  been  of  which  he  was  ma.stcr.  Not  i 
forgetting  also 

“  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.” 

About  the  same  time  that  he  was  nomi-  j 
nated  preceptor  to  the  king,  Buchanan  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  director  of  the 
Chancery,  which  he  held  but  a  .short  time. 
Soon  after,  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal  was  conferred  on  him.  This  office, 
which  he  held  for  several  year.s,  entitled  him 
to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

In  his  dialogue,  ‘H)e  Jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos,”  with  a  dedication  to  King  James, 
dated  at  Stirling,  Jan.  10, 1570(iu  which  de¬ 
dication  he  certainly  administers  a  dose  of 
something  very  like  flattery  to  the  young 


King,  when  he  tells  him  that  “  he  perceives 
that  by  a  kind  of  natural  instinct  he  abhors 
flattery,  the  nurse  of  tyranny”),  Buchanan 
maintains  that  all  power  is  derived  from  the 
people ;  that  it  is  more  save  to  entrust  our 
liberties  to  the  definite  protection  of  the 
laws,  than  to  the  precarious  discretion  of 
the  King  ;  that  the  King  is  bound  by  those 
conditions  under  which  the  supreme  power 
was  originally  committed  to  his  hand  ;  that 
it  is  lawful  to  resi.st  and  even  to  punish  ty¬ 
rants.  During  the  minority  of  King  James, 
several  coins  were  struck  with  a  naked  sword 
on  one  side,  supporting  a  crown  on  its 
point,  and  surrounded  with  this  legend,  Pro. 
me.  si.  mereor.  in.  me:  furnished,  it  may  be 
inferred,  by  Buchanan. 

In  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  Buchanan 
composed  a  brief  sketch  of  his  own  life. 
His  last  production  was  his  history  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  which 
we  cannot  now  enter  ;  but  we  refer  the  read¬ 
ers  to  Dr.  Irving’s  judicious  remarks  on  it. 

I  Shortly  before  Buchanan’s  death,  some 
i  of  his  friends  having  gone  to  the  printing- 
;  office  to  look  at  his  history,  found  the  im- 
;  pression  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  pass- 
'  age  relative  to  the  interment  of  David  Riz- 
!  zio ;  and  being  alarmed  at  the  boldness 
I  with  which  the  historian  had  there  express¬ 
ed  himself,  they  returned  to  Buchanan’s 
house,  whom  they  found  in  bed,  and  stated 
to  him  their  apprehensions  respecting  the 
consequences.  “  Tell  me,  man,”  said 
Buchanan,  “if  1  have  told  the  truth  “Yes, 

Sir,”  replied  his  cousin,  “1  think  so.” 
“  Then,”  rejoined  the  dying  historian,  “  1 
will  abide  his  feud,  and  all  his  kin’s.  Pray 
to  (iod  for  me,  and  let  him  direct  all.” 
Buclianan  expired  a  little  after  five  in  the 
morning  on  Friday  the  20th  September, 
lo82,  in  tlic  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Grey-friars  ; 
and,  says  Dr.  Irving,  “  his  ungrateful  coun¬ 
try  never  afforded  his  grave  the  common 
tribute  of  a  monumental  stone.” 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Buchanan  that  his 
country’s  language  was  so  rude  and  un¬ 
formed  at  the  time  he  wrote,  for  no  writer, 

I  we  apprehend,  can  hope  to  live,  who  writes 
■  in  any  other  but  his  own  “  land’s  language.” 
'  But  Buchanan,  if  for  nothing  else,  cannot 
'  fail  to  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance  as  a 
man  who  bearded  kings  when  it  was  some¬ 
thing  to  beard  them  ;  and  who,  though  but 
;  a  poor  scholar,  when  a  scholar  was  little 
'  more  than  a  despised  menial,  spoke  defiance 
with  his  dying  breath  against  'the  whole 
race  of  the  Stuart  kings. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

BANCROFT’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Hi  story  of  the  TTnited  States,  from  the  Discovery  of  the  American  Continent.  By 
George  Bancroft.  Ninth  Edition.  8vo.  Boston:  1841. 

2.  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Bancroft.  Ninth 
Edition.  3vols.  8vo.  Boston:  1841. 


The  double  title-page,  as  above  given,  sug¬ 
gests  an  explanation  of  the  general  scheme 
of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  History.  “  I  have,”  he 
says,  ‘‘  formed  the  design  of  writing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  from  the  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  American  Continent  to  the 
presuit  time.”  But  the  three  volumes 
published  together  in  1841,  form  one  com¬ 
plete  work  ;  and  are  what  the  second  title- 
page  imports — a  History  of  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  by  Flhgland  of  the  countries  now 
constituting  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  a  notice  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume, 
Mr.  Bancroft  informs  us,  ‘‘  That  this  voB 
ume  completes  the  History  of  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
arrangement  of  my  subject,  the  great 
drama  of  their  independence  opens  with 
the  attempts  of  France  and  England  to 
carry  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  into 
effect.  Should’  the  propriety  of  the  point 
of  time  selected  for  the  division  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  I  will  ask  for  the  present  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  judgment.” 

At  this  period,  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  afterwards  declared  and  achieved 
their  independence,  were  all  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  The  forms  of  their  colonial  gov¬ 
ernments  were  determined,  and  the  great 
difficulties  which  have  always  attended  the 
first  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  had  been 
happily  overcome.  The  dominion  of  the 
metropolis  appeared  to  be  paramount  and 
secure — and  all  struggles  against  her  au¬ 
thority  to  have  ended  in  a  complete  sub¬ 
mission  to  her  will.  The  colonial  system 
was  elaborately  organized,  and  apparently 
securely  established’. 

From  this  time-  a  new  order  of  things 
was  to  begin.  A  great  nation  had,  in  fact, 
been  created  by  the  labors  of  a  century. 
The  interference  of  that  country,  from 
which  for  the  most  part  this  new  people 
had  issued,  now  became  irksome.  All  the 
dangers  of  colonization  being  overcome, 
the  scattered  offsets  from  their  great  parent 
stem  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one 
people,  having  common  interests,  and  com¬ 
mon  enemies  ;  and  among  the  chief  of  these 
last,  to  consider  that  distant  and  haughty 


metropolis  whence  they  derived  their  being, 
their  language,  and  their  institutions.  The 
results  from  this  altered  condition  of  their 
existence,  form  tlio  subject  of  the  second, 
and  yet  unfiui.died  portion  of  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft’s  History  :  and  he  says — “  If  my  labors 
thus  far  arc  accepted  by  my  country,  no 
higher  reward  can  be  hoped  for,  than  to 
hear,  from  the  favoring  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  summons  to  go  forward,  and  write 
the  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
acliieved'by  our  fathers,  not  for  themselves 
and  their  posterity  only,  but  for  the  world.” 

Important  as  thab  revolution  must  ever 
be  considered,  and  exciting  though  it  must 
naturally  be  to  an  American,  still,  the 
early  struggles  of  the  colonies  for  their  very 
existence,  is  to  the  general  reader  the  most 
interesting  and  suggestive  portion  of  their 
history.  The  conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
by  the  Spaniards,  have  indeed  a  species  of 
marvel  and  romance  attending  them,  to 
which  the  progress  of  the  Engli.sh  upon  the 
more  northern  portions  of  the  continent 
offers  nothing  similar  ;  nevertheless,  a  far 
more  sustained  and  a  wider  interest  belongs 
to  the  early  fortunes  of  our  countrymen  in 
those  inhospitable  regions.  A  blaze  of  re¬ 
nown  surrounded  Cortes,  and  his  inferior 
cotemporary  and  countryman  Pizarro. 
Enormous  wealth  at  once  flowed  into  the 
coffers  of  the  vSpanish  monarch  ;  a  vast  and 
fertile  territory  was  quickly  added  to  his 
dominions  j  and  Spaniards,  with  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  their  religion,  peopled  the  wide 
regions  which  extend  from  California  al¬ 
most  to  the  southernmost  point  of  South 
America.  But  a  dark  night  succeeded  this 
dazzling  dawn.  Political  and  religious 
despotism  settled  down  upon  the  land — 
rendering  the  people  unfit  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  and  incapable  of  a  steady  obedience 
to  any  one  else.  The  great  power  of  Spain, 
and  the  great  interest  felt  in  the  colonies, 
both  by  her  Kings  and  by  the  Nation  at 
large,  gave  an  extraordinary  impetus  to  the 
peopling  of  their  new  po.sscs.sions  in  America. 
Cities  arose,  magnificent,  rich,  and  for  a 
time  thronging  with  inhabitants,  and  busy 
with  trade.  Splendor  and  wealth  and 
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power  attended  tlie  fortunate  possessors  of 
lands  teeiniiV;^  with  all  the  products  of  an 
oxfjuisite  climate.  Convents,  cliurches, 
and  palaces  were  built,  which  vied  with,  if 
they  did  not  surpa.ss,  those  of  Spain  her¬ 
self.  And  it  seemed  as  if  the  Spanish 
dominion  would  soon  extend  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  North  Polo,  and  give  her  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  not  only  in 
America,  hut  the  world.  But  this  brilliant 
and  showy  system  contained  within  itself  a 
fatal  taint, — a  certain  cause  of  early  and  of 
rapid  decline.  This  deadly  disease  lurked 
in  tlie  institutions  which  Spain  establi.shed 
in  her  colonial  dominions  :  it  not  only  de¬ 
stroyed  her  colonial  greatne.ss,  but  sapped 
the  foundations  of  her  European  power; 
and  reduced  her,  from  the  towering  su¬ 
premacy  which  once  threatened'  the  whole 
of  Europe  as  well  as  Ameriea,  to  that  ab¬ 
ject  and  powerless  condition  which  she 
now  exhibits. 

The  progress  of  the  English  colonies  af¬ 
fords  a  striking  contrast  to  all  this  sudden 
splendor  and  rapid  decay.  Their  early 
struggles,  and  petty  wars,  were  not  for  ex¬ 
tensive  power  and  almost  countless  wealth. 
They  landed  on  a  dreary  sliore,  to  brave  the 
rigors  of  a  most  inhospitable  climate,  to  com¬ 
bat  savages  as  fierce  as  the  clime,  and.  more 
numerous  than  the  intruders  ;  to  wring  from 
a  niggard  .soil  a  scanty  existence,  and  to  win 
a  narrow  footing  for  their  humble  homes, 
not  only  without  the  aid,  but  almost  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes,  of  the 
government  of  their  native  country.  But 
these  hardy  and  daring  colonists  brought 
with  them  that  which  was  of  greater  value 
than  the  almost  fabulous  wealth  of  Mexico 
and  Peru — the  habit  of  self-government,  and 
submissive  obedience  to  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Law  ; — attesting,  with  more  authority 
than  the  most  laborious  antiquarian  argu¬ 
ments,  the  ancient  date  of  liberal  institutions 
in  the  land  that  gave  them  birth.  Happily 
for  America,  the  Kings  of  England,  and  the 
government  took  little  interest  in  the  early 
fortunes  of  the  colonies,  and  therefore  did 
not,  at  the  outset,  interfere  with  the  settle¬ 
ments  formed  by  our  countrymen.  The 
reigning  feelings  in  England,  however,  natu¬ 
rally  put  their  stamp  and  impress  on  the 
institutions  which  were  formed.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Englishmen  determined  the  niture 
of  the  law  and  government  established,  and 
their  self-relying  and  undaunted  spirit  was 
strongly  manifest  in  every  colony  which  they 
planted  in  America. 

The  great  renown  of  Columbus  (a  renown 


indeed  richly  deserved)  has  obscured  the 
history  of  the  fir.'it  discoveries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent;  and  the  romantic  exploits 
of  the  Spanish  captains  have  so  occupied 
the  attention  of  mankind,  that  the  equally 
daring,  though  not  equally  successful  deeds 
of  the  English  adventurers  are  compara¬ 
tively  unknowTi.  England,  nevertheless, 
which  has  given  a  people  to  the  northern 
continent  of  Ameriea,  and  spread  her  lan¬ 
guage  over  it,  sent  forth  Cabot,  who  was  its 
first  discoverer.  “  In  the  new  career  of 
western  adventure,”  says  Mr.  Bancroft, 

“  the  American  continent  was  first  discover¬ 
ed  under  the  auspices  of  the  English,  and 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  by  a  native 
of  England.  In  the  history  of  maritime 
enterprise  in  the  New  World,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  John  and  Sabastiau  Cabot  are,  in 
boldness,  success,  and  results,  second  only 
to  those  of  Columbus.” — (p.  7.)  *  * 

“  Yet  the  Cabots  derived'  little  benefit  from 
the  expedition  which  their  genius  had  sug¬ 
gested,  and  of  which  they  alone  defrayed 
the  expense.  Posterity  hardly  remembered, 
that  they  had  readied  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  nearly  fourteen  months  before  Colum¬ 
bus,  on  his  third  voyage,  came  in  sight  of 
the  main  land ;  and  almost  two  years  before 
Amerigo  V  espucci  sailed  west  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries.  But  England  acypiired,  through  their 
energy,  such  a  right  to  North  America  as 
this  indisputable  priority  could  confer. 
Henry  VII.  and  liis  succes.sors  recognised 
the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  only  so 
far  as  they  actually  occupied  the  territories 
to  which  they  laid  pretension ;  and  at  a 
later  day,  the  English  parliament  and  the 
English  courts  derided  a  title,  founded  not 
upon  occupancy,  but  upon  a  grant  from  the 
Roman  PontiflT.” — (Vel.  i.  p.  10.) 

This  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America 
occurred  in  June,  1497  ;  and  in  the  latitude 
of  fifty-six  degrees  north.  In  a  second 
voyage,  undertaken  in  the  subsequent  year, 
1498,  John  Cabot  and  his  son,  Sebastian, 
sailed  down  the  coast  to  a  latitude  which  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  is  supposed  to  be  as  low  as 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  corresponding  with 
that  of  Gibraltar.  One  great  purpose  of| 
this  voyage  was  to  ascertain  “  what  manner 
of  landes  those  Indies  were  to  inhabit.” — A 
circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  to 
plant  colonies  was  not  the  ordinary  purpose 
of  discovery  in  those  days.  The  first  object 
proposed  by  Columbus  was  to  discover  a 
western  route  to  India,  and  for  a  long  period 
every  subsequent  navigator  strove  to  attain 
it.  The  extraordinary  wealth  of  Mexico 
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and  Peru,  however,  pave  a  new  direction  to 
the  wild  s[)irit  of  adventure  then  prevalent 
amoni;  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 
Gold  and  silver  wore  now  the  things  sought 
by  every  sanguine  adventurer,  and  no  lands 
were  deemed  worthy  of  consideration,  which 
did  not  supply  these  precious  metals.  In 
search  of  them,  one  adventurer  after  another 
roamed  along  the  coasts,  and  over  the 
immense  territories  of  the  continent,  until 
subjects  of  different  kingdoms  had  wandered 
from  Hudson’s  Pay  to  t!ie  Gulf  of  Florida, 
and  as  far  westward  as  the  Missouri.  Va¬ 
rious  nations  laid  claim  to  the  same  lands, 
each  supposing,  or  at  least  asserting  itself 
to  be  the  original  discoverer.  For  many 
years,  the  only  result — the  evil  of  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time — was  an 
inextricable  confusion,  and  complication  of 
rights,  the  fruitful  source  of  disputation  and 
strife. 

To  France  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
been  the  first  nation  to  form  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  colonization  in  North  Amc-  j 
rica  ;  and  that,  too,  before  the  extravagant 
hopes  respecting  gold  and  silver  had,  by 
constant  disappointment,  been  driven  from 
men’s  minds.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  suggest¬ 
ing  many  interesting  and  important  sub¬ 
jects  for  consideration  and  inquiry,  that,  in 
both  hemispheres — in  Hindostan  and  in 
America — France  has  preceded  England 
with  a  great  and  systematic  scheme  of  ac¬ 
quiring  power  and  territory,  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  her  superior  political  forethought 
has  been  defeated.  This  result,  also,  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  from  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  superiority  of  French  over  English¬ 
men  in  so  dealing  with  the  natives  of  both 
regions,  as  to  make  them  subservient  to  their 
preconcerted  plan  of  aggrandizement.  In 
the  reign  of  Francis  the  First  of  France, 
(1534),  Jacques  Cartier,*  having  discovered 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence,  proposed  a 
plan  for  the  colonization  of  the  Country. 
It  was  supposed  that  a  country  lying  in  the 
latitude  of  the  most  southern  part  of  France, 
would  be  blessed  like  it  with  a  genial  cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  so  sanguine  were  the  hopes  raised 
by  the  discoveries  of  Cartier,  that  the  King 
issued  a  commission  for  the  formation  of  a 
colony,  and  provided  three  well-furnished 
ships  to  carry  out  the  emigrants — amongst 
whom  were  to  be  found  young  nobles  who 

*  A  plan  for  colonizing  in  North  America  was, 
indeed,  proposed  so  early  as  1518,  by  De  Lery  and 
St.  Just;  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in 
furtherance  of  it. — {Mr.  DancroJVs  Hist,,  Vol.  i.,  p. 
15— n.  6.) 


volunteered  their  services  to  e.stalilish  a-Ncw 
Franco  in  the  happy  rc'gions  discovered  by 
their  adventurous  countrymen.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  hopes 
of  the  earliest  settlors  were  cruelly  disap¬ 
pointed.  Lut  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
a  colony  was  persevered  in  ;  and  many 
years  before  any  attempt  was  made  by  En¬ 
glishmen  to  establish  a  settlement  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  permanent  foundations  of  many 
colonies  were  laid  by  France ;  all  of  whicli 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
La  Nouvelle  France,  and  one  large  portion 
of  which  has  since  received  the  name  of 
Canada.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  all  that 
occurred  in  the  early  settlements  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  monarch,  the  court,  the  nobles, 
and  the  priesthood,  manifested  a  marked 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  who  were  thus 
endeavoring  to  extend  the  dominions  of 
their  country.  We  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  English  government  and 
monarchs  of  those  days  manifested  no  cupi¬ 
dity  for  the  gold  and  silver  which  every  part 
of  the  American  continent  was  supposed  to 
contain  ;  for,  in  truth,  they  exhibited  no 
small  desire  for  immediate  and  extravagant 
gain  ;  but  for  all  else  they  cared  nothing. 
They  evidently  had  conceived  no  plan  for 
an  extensive  system  of  colonization,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  extend  the  name  and 
language  and  relations  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try — to  create  new  marts  for  her  trade,  and 
an  outlet  for  her  superabundant  population. 
In  the  instance  of  Raleigh  a  sort  of  counte¬ 
nance  was  afforded,  which  arose  partly  from 
romance,  and  partly  from  a  hope  of  amass¬ 
ing  great  store  of  gold  and  silver.  But 
the  romance  soon  died  away,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  never  were  discovered.  From 
the  first,  the  colonies  of  England  have 
struggled  into  existence  beset  by  danger 
and  distress.  They  were  created  by,  and 
in  turn  created,  stout  hands  and  brave 
!  hearts.  The  early  and  dangerous  efforts  of 
j  the  colonists  have  left  their  impress  on  the 
character  of  the  people ;  and  that  bold, 
adventurous,  yet  wary  spirit,  which  enabled 
them  to  create  an  Empire,  has  been  left  as 
a  legacy  to  their  multitudinous  progeny, 

I  who  seem  indeed  destined  indefinitely  to  ex¬ 
tend  it. 

The  colonization  of  the  thirteen  provinces 
which  eventually  became  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  begun,  in  fact,  in  the  year 
1584,  by  Raleigh  (Virginia  being  the  first 
English  colony)  ;  and  it  may,  as  far  as 
j  England  is  concerned,  be  deemed  to  have 
jbeen  ended  by  Oglethorpe,  who,  in  the 
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reiffn  of  George  II.,  and  in  the  year  1732, 
established,  hy  power  of  a  charter  from  the 
King,  tlic  colony  “  of  (ieorgia,  and  placed 
it  for  twenty-one  years  under  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  a  corporation  in  trust  for  the 
poor.” — (V'ol.  iii.,  p.419.) 

Within  the  period  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  these  two  epochs,  is  comprised  the 
history  of  the  colonization  of  the  United 
States.  t)f  the  colonies  thus  planted,  two 
stand  out  as  prominent  figures  in  this  im¬ 
posing  picture.  From  the  first  moment  of 
their  existence  to  the  present  time,  these 
two  provinces  have  exercised  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  dissimilar  influcLce  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  whole  united  colonies ;  and  if 
we  desire  to  understand  the  history  of  this 
people,  we  must  be  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  fortunes  of  Virginia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  IVew  England  on. the  other. 

Virginia,  originally  a  vast  and  almost 
undefined  territory,  was  at  various  periods 
curtailed  of  its  proportions,  and  came  at 
last  to  signify  the  one,  and,  compared  with 
its  alienated  territory,  the  small  state  or 
province  denominated  \  irginia  ;  while  out 
of  the  extensive  tracts  subtracted  from  its 
dominion,  various  other  states  have  been 
successively  established.  Those  states  hav-  ^ 
ing  no  peculiar  bond  of  union,  formed  each 
a  distinct  and  separate  integer  in  the  union 
which  afterwards  took  place.  Ilut  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  New  England  were  entirely  differ¬ 
ent.  That  name  is  applied  to  provinces 
which,  though  separate  as  colonies,  and  as 
independent  states,  have  still  from  their  in¬ 
fancy  been  united  by  a  union  moral  and  po¬ 
litical.  The  character  of  the  people  is  the 
same ;  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
separately  into  existence  were  of  a  nature 
to  make  them  for  many  purposes  a  united 
body  ;  and  these  circumstances,  which  in 
reality  form  the  romance  of  their  history, 
have  given  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  people,  and  have  endowed 
them  with  an  extraordinary  influenee  over 
the  destinies  of  all  the  states  with  whom 
they  have  entered  into  confederacy.  To 
the  most  casual  observer,  it  must  be  evident  I 
that  the  leaven  of  the  New  England  states 
has  “  leavened  the  whole  lump  and  out  of 
a  mass  of  very  heterogeneous  elements  has 
formed  a  singularly  homogeneous  people. 
Had  the  fanaticism  of  the  New  England 
Puritans  never  existed,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted,  that  the  United  States  would  not 
have  been  called  into  being. 

Virginia  was  established  by  a  set  of  dar¬ 
ing,  enthusiastic,  and  even  chivalrous  ad- 
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venturers.  The  character  of  the  people 
was  affected  by  that  of  their  groat  leader  ; 
and  to  this  hour,  the  spirit  of  Raleigh 
seems  to  hover  over  that  country  to  which 
his  ])erseverance  and  adventure  first  led  the 
way,  and  gave  a  name. 

Maryland,  strange  to  say,  a  Catholic  pro¬ 
vince,  might  be  deemed  the  chosen  birth¬ 
place  of  perfect  religious  tolerance.  The 
kindly  nature  of  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore), 

“  far  from  guarding  his  territory  against  any 
but  those  of  his  persuasion,  as  he  had  taken 
from  himself  and  his  successors  all  arbitrary 
power  by  establishing  the  legislative  fran¬ 
chises  of  the  people,  so  ho  took  from  them 
the  means  of  being  intolerant  in  religion  by 
securing  to  all  present  and  future  liege 
people  of  the  English  king,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sect  or  party,  free  leave  to  transport 
themselves  and  their  families  to  Maryland. 
Christianity  was  by  the  Charter  made  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  no  preference  was  given 
to  any  sect  ;  and  equality  of  religious 
rights,  not  less  than  in  civil  freedom,  was 
insured.’ — (Vol.  i.,  p.  243.) 

Massachusetts  in  like  manner  was  the 
offspring  of  religious  enthusiasm  ;  but,  while 
the  Catholic  sought  a  safe  home  for  himself 
in  the  v*’ildcrness,  and  gave  shelter  to  all 
others,  of  whatsoever  creed,  who  wished  for 
a  quiet  haven — the  Puritan  fleeing  also 
from  oppression,  withdrew  himself  from  the 
corrupt  communion  of  all  churches  but  his 
own — made  his  own.  will  the  paramount 
law,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  what  he 
termed  a  “  perfect  republic.” 

In  curious  contrast  with  the  institutions 
established  by  the  people  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  Maryland  by  the  kind-hearted  Lord 
Baltimore,  were  those  of  the  succeeding 
colony  of  Carolina.  “  Mas.sachusetts  and 
Carolina  were  both  colonized,”  says  Mr. 
Bancroft,  “  under  proprietary  charters,  and 
of  both,  the  charters  were  subverted ;  but 
while  the  proprietaries  of  the  former  were 
emigrants  themselves,  united  by  the  love  of 
religious  liberty,  the  proprietaries  of  the 
latter  were  a  company  of  English  courtiers, 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  a  vast  specu¬ 
lation  in  lands.  The  government  establish¬ 
ed  in  Massachusetts  was  essentially  popular, 
and  was  the  growth  of  the  soil ;  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  Carolina  was  invented  in  Flngland. 
Massachusetts  was  originally  colonized  by 
a  feeble  band  of  suffering  yet  resolute  ex¬ 
iles,  and  its  institutions  were  the  natural 
result  of  the  good  sense  and  instinct  for 
liberty  of  an  agricultural  people  j  Carolina 
was  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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wealthiest  and  most  influential  nobility,  i 
and  its  fundamental  laws  were  framed  with  j 
forethought  by  the  most  sagacious  politi-  j 
cian  [Shaftesbury],  and  the  most  profound' 
philosopher  [Locke],  of  England.  The . 
King,  through  an  obse(juious  judiciary,  an-  , 
nulled  the  government  of  Ma.ssachusctts  ;  I 
the  colonists  repudiated  the  constitutions  j 
of  Carolina.  The  principles  of  the  former  | 
possessed  an  inherent  vitality,  which  no-  j 
thing  has  yet  been  able  to  destroy  ;  the  frame  1 
of  the  latter,  as  it  disappeared,  left  no 
trace  of  its  transitory  existence,  except  in 
the  institutions  which  sprung  from  its  de¬ 
cay.” — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  129.) 

Still  further  to  heighten  the  apparent 
discord  among  the  materials,  which  were  in 
after  days  to  unite  into  one  formidable  j 
people,  the  next  group  of  colonies  were  1 
originally  settled  by  foreigners.  The  Dutch 
West  India  Company  ac([uired  possession 
of  an  immense  tract  of  territory  in  the 
centre  of  the  sea-board  of  the  continent — 
and  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands,  out  of 
which  were  carved  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  New  York,  was  the  offspring  of  this 
commercial  corporation.  The  people  of 
Sweden  also  contributed  their  quota  to  this 
heterogeneous  combination. 

“  The  first  permanent  colonization  of  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  is  due  to  Oxen- 
Btiern. 

“  Yet  more  than  four  years  passed  away 
before  the  design  was  carried  into  cflect. 
We  have  seen  Minuits,  the  first  governor  of 
New  Amsterdam,  forfeit  his  place  amidst 
the  strifes  of  faction.  He  now  ofiered  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  to  the  Swedes,  and 
leaving  Sweden  probably  near  the  close  of 
the  year  1637,  he  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  Two  vessels,  the  Key  of  Calmar 
and  the  Griffin,  formed  his  whole  fleet ;  the 
care  of  the  Swedish  government  provided 
the  emigrants  with  a  religious  teacher, 
with  provisions  and  merchandise  to  traffic 
with  the  natives.  Early  in  the  year  1638, 
the  little  company  of  Swedes  and  Finns  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Delaware  Bay  ;  the  lands  of , 
the  southern  cape,  which  the  emigrants 
from  hyperborean  regions  named  Paradise 
Point,  to  the  falls  in  the  river  near  Tren¬ 
ton,  were  purchased  of  the  natives  ;  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Christian  Creek,  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware, 
Christina  Fort,  so  called  from  the  little 
girl  who  was  then  Queen  of  Sweden,  was 
erected.  Delaware  was  colonized.” — (Vol. 
ii.,  p.  287.) 

Next  came  Penn,  laying  the  foundations 


of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  quaker  doc¬ 
trines  of  morality  and  religion. 

Meantime,  the  news  spread  abroad, 
that  William  Penn  the  quaker  had  opened 
an  asylum  to  the  good  and  the  oppressed 
of  every  nation,  and  humanity  went 
through  Europe,  gathering  the  children  of 
misfoitune.  From  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  low  Coun¬ 
tries,  emigrants  crowded  to  the  land  of 
promise.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhiue,  it 
was  whispered  that  the  plans  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Oxenstiern  were  consummat¬ 
ed  ;  new  companies  were  formed  under 
better  auspices  than  those  of  the  Swedes  ; 
and  from  the  highlands  above  Worms,  the 
humble  people  who  had  melted  at  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Penn,  the  (juaker  emissary,  re¬ 
nounced  their  German  homes  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  quaker  King.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 
like  the  confidence  which  the  simple  vir¬ 
tues  and  institutions  of  William  Penn  in¬ 
spired.  The  progress  of  his  province  was 
more  rapid  than  the  progress  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  “  In  August,  1683,  Philadelphia 
consisted  of  three  or  four  little  cottages;” 
the  conies  were  yet  undisturbed  in  their 
hereditary  burrows ;  the  deer  fearlessly 
bounded  past  blazed  trees,  unconscious  of 
foreboded  streets  ;  the  stranger  that  wan¬ 
dered  from  the  river  banks,  was  lost  in  the 
thickets  of  the  interminable  forest ;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  the  place  contained  about 
six  hundred  houses,  and  the  school-master 
and  the  printing-press  had  begun  their 
work.  In  three  years  from  its  foundation, 
Philadelphia  gained  more  than  New  York 
had  done  in  half  a  century.  This  w’as  the 
liappicst  season  in  the  public  life  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn.  “  1  must  without  vanity  say” 
— such  was  his  honest  exultation — “  1  have 
led  tlie  greatest  colony  into  America  that 
ever  any  man  did  upon  a  private  credit, 
and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that 
ever  were  in  it,  are  to  bo  found  among 
I  us.” — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  394.) 

PeniLsylvania  was  the  twelfth  colony ; 
and  when  Oglethorpe,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  next  century,  founded  that  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  the  celebrated  thirteen  provinces, 
which  in  a  few  years  were  to  proclaim 
themselves  independent  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  were  permanently  esta¬ 
blished. 

To  any  observer  who  considers  the  pecu¬ 
liar  character,  and  apparently  hostile  na¬ 
ture,  of  these  various  communities,  their 
subsequent  close  union  must  be  matter  of 
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astonishment.  And  wc  are  naturally  led 
to  inquire  into  the  remarkable  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  created,  and  maintained  throuii^h 
great  perils,  their  voluntary  association. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  to 
be  found  in  their  early  history — and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  Mr.  Bancroft’s  purpose, 
by  a  careful,  accurate,  and  copious  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  strange  fortunes  which  attended 
the  creation  of  these  infant  states,  to  sup¬ 
ply  to  his  country  and  the  world  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  here  proposed.  To 
say  that  he  has  done  this  without  being 
subject  to  the  prepossessions  and  even 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  would  not  be 
the  truth — and  would,  in  fact,  be  hardly  a 
compliment.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  zealous 
republican — and  belongs,  moreover,  to  that 
class  of  politicians  who  arc  in  America  de¬ 
nominated  the  Democratic  Party.  He  is 
proud  of  his  country,  jealous  of  her  fame 
(too  jealous  sometimes),  and  exulting, 
when  he  contemplates  her  future  destiny. 
He  writes,  therefore,  with  an  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  and  strong  feelings — but  also  with  a 
kindness  and  generosity,  which  win  favor 
for  the  writer,  as  well  as  faith  for  his  His¬ 
tory.  A  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  he  has 
produced  a  work  which  may  be  taken  as  an 
accurate,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasing,  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  tone  of  feeling  now  preva¬ 
lent  among  the  leading  minds  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fierce  old  Puritan  spirit  has 
there  been  refined  and  sublimated  by  the 
principles  to  which,  while  resisting  the 
mother  country,  the  people  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  were  obliged  to  appeal.  Single-hand¬ 
ed,  they  had  no  chance  of  success  in  a 
struggle  with  England.  But  before  they 
could  hope  to  form  alliance  with,  and  re¬ 
ceive  aid  from  any  of  their  colonial  bre¬ 
thren,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cast  off 
the  intolerance  and  bigotry  which  their  an¬ 
cestors  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
narive  land.  Calamity,  too,  and  danger, 
and  all  the  many  severe  trials  which  at¬ 
tended  the  early  settlement  of  their  barren 
country,  tended  much  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  the  Puritan’s  character.  Wise  and  ge¬ 
nerous  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ty,  by  degrees  subverted  the  stern  dogmas 
of  the  ancient  faith.  Unrestrained  discus¬ 
sion  led  to  the  dissemination  of  doctrines 
of  the  most  extended  benevolence  ;  till  at 
length  the  prevalent  tone — that  which  may 
indeed  be  considered  the  fashion  of  New 
England,  and  of  its  literature — is  one  of 
gentleness  and  peace,  and  brotherly  love, 
la  their  Law,  this  kindly  spirit  is  evinced, 


by  enactments  founded  on  the  widest  and 
most  confiding  principles  of  tolerance  and 
liberality.  But  in  their  Literature,  still  in 
its  infancy,  it  manifests  itself  in  a  species 
of  exaggerated  sentimentality,  which  im¬ 
parts  an  air  of  weakness  and  almost  effe¬ 
minacy  to  most  of  the  productions  even  of 
those  who  arc  deservedly  honored  as  their 
chief  writers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen, 
'riieir  enthusiasm  loves  a  stilted  and  affect¬ 
ed  phrase — their  chxjuence  is  florid  unto 
weakness — and  their  style  is  not  often,  we 
may  indeed  say  never,  distinguished  by 
that  severe  and  masculine  taste  which  al¬ 
ways  attends  great  thoughts,  and  which 
alone  benefits  a  great  people. 

To  an  English  reader,  this  work,  how¬ 
ever,  will  recommend  itself,  not  merely  by 
the  kindly  spirit  which  pervades  it,  but  also 
by  the  novelty  of  much  of  the  information 
it  contains,  and  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  information  is  conveyed. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the 
formation  of  each  separate  colony  are,  to 
that  colony,  matters  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  the  subject  of  most  earnest  research. 
In  the  mighty  turmoil  of  our  greater  world 
these  events  passed  almost  unheeded,  and 
were  soon  forgotten.  While  the  foundations 
of  Virginia  and  Mas.sachusetts  were  laying, 
the  great  revolution  of  1640  was  preparing. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  all  the 
grievous  consequences  of  that  great  change, 
left  the  people  of  England  little  time  or  in¬ 
clination  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  which  occurred  among  the  emigrants 
in  America ;  or  even  to  notice  the  wars 
which  they  waged  with  the  rival  colonies  of 
Holland  and  Sweden.  The  state  of  Rhode 
Island  might  receive  its  remarkable  charter 
from  the  profligate  Charles — Pennsylvania 
take  laws  from  its  benevolent  founder — 
Locke  and  Shaftesbury  might  indulge  in 
their  experiments  at  legislation  for  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  but  the  people  of  this  country  regard¬ 
ed  them  not.  Time  went  on;  and,  amongst 
us,  the  struggles,  distress,  and  eventual 
success  of  these  colonies,  were  unknown. 
Neglect,  happy  in  its  consequences,  was  for 
many  years  their  portion.  At  length  it  was 
found  that  a  great  people  “  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,”  had  risen  up 
in  America.  How  this  had  happened  we 
knew  not — cared  not :  their  present  worth 
was  all  we  sought  to  know — their  past  for¬ 
tunes  we  were  content  should  be  consigned 
to  oblivion.  The  colonists,  however,  regard¬ 
ed  their  early  history  with  very  different 
feelings.  They  look  back  with  reverence 
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and  love  to  the  memory  of  those  who  led 
their  forefathers  to  the  wilderness,  d'he 
stories  of  their  great  deeds — of  tlieir  valor, 
patience,  and  wisdom,  are  sacred  legends 
for  their  descendants — carefully  stored  up 
in  tlie  recollections  of  each  succeeding  gene¬ 
ration — dwelt  upon  with  rapture,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  their  children  with  enthusiastic 
veneration.  The  condition  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  tlieir  his¬ 
tory  is  peculiar.  Every  portion  of  it  is 
authentic.  The  origin  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  is  enveloped  in  obscurity — a 
mythic  narrative  has  supplied  the  place  of 
authentic  story.  The  imagination  of  suc¬ 
cessive,  and  more  polished  ages,  has  been 
employed  in  weaving  that  w'cb  of  fiction 
with  which  the  vanity  of  every  people  has 
sought  to  piece  out  the  past.  To  exalt, 
adorn,  and  to  believe  these  fictions,  has 
u.sually  become  a  portion  of  the  national 
religion.  The  less  there  was  known,  the 
■greater  was  the  scope  for  the  skill  of  the 
poet,  and  the  art  of  the  priest.  The  mythic 
heroes  became  patterns  of  virtue — after  the 
.fashion  of  their  people — exaggerated  models 
of  national  excellence.  Thus,  the  very  ob¬ 
scurity  of  a  nation’s  origin  contributed  to 
exalt  and  refine  its  character.  To  this 
species  of  influence,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  the  national  character  of  the  American 
people  has  never  been  subjected.  Leaving 
a  civilized  nation,  they  carried  with  them 
all  the  means  and  appliances  of  the  highest 
civilization  the  world  then  knew ;  and  among 
these  the  printing-pre.ss,  to  which  very  early 
they  gave  perfect  freedom.  Every  step  of 
their  progress  has  been  recorded,  and  is 
known.  The  leaders  of  their  various  emi¬ 
grations  are  no  fabulous  demigods,  endowed 
with  virtue  and  skill  at  the  will  of  the  i  hap- 
sodist  and  chronicler.  What  faults  they 
had  have  been  severely  noted  ;  the  good 
they  did  has  not  “  been  intciTed  with  their 
bones,”  but  lives  recorded  in  the  rceollec-  j 
tions  of  a  grateful  people.  In  truth,  the! 
race  of  men  wdio  thus  went  forth  to  found 
a  great  Empire,  were  many  of  them  well 
worthy  of  a  nation’s  love ;  and  England, 
who  gave  them  birth,  who  bred,  nourished, 
and  educated  them,  may  take  an  honest  i 
pride  in  the  influence  which  their  memory  | 
still  exercises  over  the  many  millions  who  1 
swarm  throughout  the  vast  regions  (»f  Ame¬ 
rica.  If  we  wish  to  read  the  history  of 
America  wdth  profit,  and  to  derive  from  it 
the  many  valuable  lessons  which  it  can  im¬ 
part,  we  must  school  ourselves  to  view  it  in 
this  spirit.  We  must  check  the  risings  of 


our  liurt  pride,  and  subdue  the  angry  feel¬ 
ings  generated  by  the  unfortunate  conflict 
witli  our  colonies.  We  .should  endeavor 
to  read  with  American  as  well  as  English 
feelings.  3  he  history  is  a  history  of  Eng¬ 
lish  colonization.  ( )ur  mi.ssion  as  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Empires  is  far  from  being  yet  ful¬ 
filled.  Africa,  a  large  part  of  America,  and 
the  whole  of  Australasia,  not  to  .«peak  of 
the  vast  Islands  of  the  Indian  .seas,  arc  des¬ 
tined  to  receive  a  new  people,  language, 
religion,  arts,  and  literature,  from  England. 
Our  first  great  experiment  was  made  in 
America.  The  story  of  our  doings  there  is 
a  wonderful,  endless  series  of  instructive 
lessons,  much  needed  by  our.‘ielvcs  and  our 
rulers.  A  century  of  experiments  included 
nearly  every  possible  scheme  which  can  be 
devised  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony. 
Every  mistake  was  committed — every  right 
method  was  eventually  hit  upon — and  we 
have  only  carefully  to  study  the  progress  of 
each  colony,  to  watch  steadily  the  w’orking 
of  each  scheme  as  it  was  devised  and  acted 
on,  and  we  shall  bo  able  to  deduce  a  never- 
erring  code  for  our  conduct ;  both  as  a 
nation  colonizing  and  as  coloni.sts,  from  the 
fre<|uent  examples  furnished  by  American 
history. 

The  provinces  which  w’crc  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  success,  and  which  ulti¬ 
mately  took  the  lead  in  uniting  the  colonies, 
and  maintaining  the  confederacy  when 
formed,  were  Virginia  in  the  south,  and 
Massachusetts,  together  with  tlic  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  generally,  in  the  north.  These 
two  states,  however,  were  established  on 
very  opposite  principles,  and  had  conse¬ 
quently  to  struggle  against  very  dissimilar 
obstacles. 

'Idiough  the  colonization  of  Virginia  may 
be  truly  ascribed  to  Raleigh’s  adventurous 
and  persevering  spirit,  yet  his  efforts  to 
found  a  colony  proved  for  the  most  part 
disa.strous.  From  the  first  discovery  of 
the  continent  of  America  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VH.  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
many,  and  even  contradictory  Patent.s 
had,  by  the  successive  Monarehs,  been 
granted  to  various  persons,  aptly  termed 
adventurers.  Attempt  after  attempt  fol¬ 
lowed  to  turn  these  grants  to  profit  ;  but 
up  to  the  year  1606  they  all  signally  failed, 
bringing  distress,  ruin,  and  oftentimes 
destruction,  upon  the  daring  but  unexperi¬ 
enced  adventurers.  In  this  year,  at  the 
solicitation  of  men  of  great  wealth  and 
influence,  James  granted  to  a  company  of 
merchants  and  persons  of  high  rank,  “  leave 
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to  deduce  a  colony  into  Virginia,”  and  to 
that  end  issued  a  patent  ample  in  power 
and  in  territory.  This  “  first  colonist 
charter,”  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
naturally  excites  great  interest  in  the  mind 
of  the  historian,  and  as  naturally  is  subject 
to  his  severe  animadversion.  James  was, 
indeed,  amazingly  tickled  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  legislator  for  a  new  people ;  and 
in  the  formation  of  a  code  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  future  province,  he  displayed 
the  narrow  bigotry  and  vehement  despotism 
of  his  character.  He  as.sumed  to  be  the 
possessor  and  King,  by  right  of  discovery, 
of  the  wliole  of  such  parts  of  the  continent 
as  were  not  actually  occupied  by  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  other  nations.  And  in  furtherance 
of  this  right,  be  created  two  rival  com¬ 
panies,  and  gave  to  each  a  territory  larger 
than  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

“  A  belt  of  twelve  degrees  on  the 
American  coast,  embracing  the  soil  from 
Cape  Fear  to  Halifax,  excepting  perhaps 
the  little  .^^pot  in  Acadia  then  actually  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  French,  was  set  apart  to  be 
colonized  by  two  rival  companies.  Of 
these,  the  fir.st  was  composed  of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  merchants,  in  and  about 
Loudon  ;  the  second  of  knights,  g  'ntlemen, 
and  merchants,  in  the  west.  The  London 
adventurers,  who  alone  succeeded,  had  an 
exclusive  right  to  occupy  the  regions  from 
thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  that  is  from  Cape  Fear  to  the 
southern  limit  of  Maryland  ;  the  western 
men  had  eijually  an  exclusive  right  to 
plant  between  forty-one  and  forty-five  de¬ 
grees.  The  intermediate  district,  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty-one  degrees,  was  open 
to  the  competition  of  both  companies.” — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  121.) 

The  company  held  of  the  King  by  hom¬ 
age  and  rent — and  in  return  was  endowed 
with  certain  extraordinary  powers  as  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  soil ;  but  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  political  admin i.stration 
was  centred  nominally  in  the  King.  He 
appointed  and  dismissed  at  pleasure  a  con¬ 
trolling  council  sitting  in  London,  as  well  as 
a  council  for  each  colony,  which  should 
reside  within  its  limits.  Every  political 
power  was  thus  reserved  to  the  Monarch. 

Thus,”  exclaims  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  an 
astonishment  not  wonderful  in  an  American 
of  the  present  day — “  Thus  the  first  written 
charter  of  a  permanent  American  colony, 
which  was  to  be  the  chosen  abode  of  liberty, 
gave  to  the  mercantile  corporation  nothing 
but  a  desert  territory,  with  the  right  of 


peopling  and  defending  it,  and  reserved  to 
the  ^lonarch  absolute  legislative  authority, 
the  control  of  all  appointments,  and  a  hope 
of  ultimate  revenue.  To  the  emigrants 
themselves  it  conceded  not  one  elective 
franchi.se,  not  one  of  the  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernmeiit.  They  were  subjected  to  the 
ordinances  of  a  commercial  corporation,  of 
which  they  could  not  be  members ;  to  the 
dominion  of  a  donie.stic  council,  in  appoint¬ 
ing  which  they  had  no  voice  ;  to  the  control 
of  a  superior  council  in  England  which  had 
no  sympathy  with  their  rights,  and  finally, 
to  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  the  sovereign. 
Vet,  bad  as  was  the  system,  the  reservation 
of  power  to  the  king,  the  result  of  his 
vanity,  rather  than  of  his  ambition,  had,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  mitigating  the 
action  of  the  commercial  corporation.  The 
check  would  have  been  complete,  had  the 
powers  of  appointment  and  legislation  been 
given  to  the  people  of  Virginia.” — (Vol.  i., 

i).  1^2.) 

The  struggles  that  followed  on  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  colony,  had  for  their  end  the 
attainment,  by  the  people,  of  all  the  powers 
reserved  to  the  King  and  Company — but  to 
the  end  of  their  colonial  existence  the  claims 
of  the  Virginian  colonists  went  no  further. 
A  sentimental  loyalty  to  England,  a  love 
of  her,  as  home^  was  ever  evinced  by  tliem ; 
they  complained  of  her  commercial  mono¬ 
poly  ;  they  liked  not,  and  they  opposed,  the 
powers  of  the  proprietary ;  and  they  soon 
adopted  a  system  of  self-government,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  prevailing  opinions  in 
England  and  America.  But  they  never  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  an  independent  people,  owning, 
indeed,  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England, 
but  none  to  parliament — none  to  England 
herself.  The  form^  of  society  in  Virginia 
tended  entirely  to  aristocratic  power  and 
distinction.  The  great  possessions  of  a 
small  number  of  landed  proprietors  induced 
them  to  imitate  the  nobles  of  England — 
with  them  they  wished  to  be  on  an  equality 
— but  they  viewed  with  sentiments  of  very 
vehement  dislike  the  levelling  doctrines  of 
the  Puritans  of  the  north.  A  jovial,  pro¬ 
fuse,  and  ostentatious  people,  it  required  a 
long  course  of  folly  and  despotism  on  the 
part  of  the  English  parliament  to  wean  them 
from  the  attachment  to  home  ;  and  to  unite 
them  with  the  grave,  religious,  starched, 
thrifty,  and  grasping  New  Englanders. 
These  latter,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
tlieir  colonial  existence,  laid  claim  to  na¬ 
tional  independence ;  and,  for  a  time,  the 
prevailing  doctrines  in  England  itself  fos 
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tered  this  bold  spirit,  and  made  the  desire  | 
to  escape  from  Kiifrlish  dominion,  the  lead¬ 
ing;  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  New 
England  colonists. 

The  changing  fortunes  of  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  parties  had  always  an  immediate  and 
marked  influence  upon  the  colonists  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  a  curious  instance  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  uses  to  which  the  company 
of  adventurers  in  London,  and  their  meet¬ 
ings,  were  turned  by  the  patriotic  party. 
The  discussions  which  took  place  respecting 
the  government  of  their  settlements,  became 
a  means  of  calling  in  rpiestion  the  prero¬ 
gatives  to  which  King  James  laid  claim. 
Under  the  guise  of  providing  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  colonists,  they  as.saulted  the 
powers  of  the  Monarch  in  England,  and 
sought  to  establi.sh  the  most  liberal  doc¬ 
trines  for  the  government  of  their  own 
country,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  dominion 
which  he  endeavored  to  maintain  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  'flic  legislative  authority  reserved  by 
the  King  was  openly  avowed  to  be  illegal ; 
and  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  be  deemed 
English  subjects  was  as.sertcd  to  be  inherent 
in  them — of  which,  in  fact,  they  could  not 
be  deprived  by  an  act  of  prerogative — and 
for  the  full  enjoyment  of  which  they  were 
in  no  measure  indebted  to  the  royal  liberal¬ 
ity,  but  solely  to  the  law  alone.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Reformation  also  singularly 
advanced  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  All 
the  old  foundations  of  the  law  were  called 
in  question  by  those  who  claimed  a  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  and  lax  notions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  allegiance  became  extensively  preva¬ 
lent.  To  those  who  deemed  religion,  and 
religious  belief,  the  one  absorbing  and  para¬ 
mount  business  of  life,  the  doctrines  of  the 
law  on  this  head  appeared  entirely  a  .subser¬ 
vient  and  secondary  consideration.  They 
assumed,  that  the  doctrine  which  declared 
allegiance  to  be  indelible  was  false  as  well 
as  mischievous.  The  rights  of  conscience 
they  considered  to  overrule  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  If  those  rights  were  invaded, 
they  believed  they  could  solemnly  withdraw 
from  subjection  to  that  power  which  was 
guilty  of  the  invasion,  and  from  community 
with  that  people  which  permitted  the  en¬ 
croachment.  This,  in  a  few  words,  was  the 
received  doctrine  among  the  godly  of  New 
England — that  wdiich  was,  in  fact,  never 
forgotten — though  not  always,  from  charac- 
terhstic  caution,  openly  avowed.  During 
the  Protectorate,  the  New  England  colonics 
were  favored  brethren,  who  were  allowed  to 
make  for  themselves  what  laws,  and  pursue 


what  conduct,  best  plea.sed  them.  They, 
deeming  their  dominion  the  reign  of  the 
saints  on  the  earth,  as.sumed  infallibility ; 
and,  with  a  fiery  zeal,  sought  to  extirpate 
error  by  the  sword  and  by  the  fagot.  I’hey 
revelled  in  the  thought  of  their  own  irre¬ 
sponsibility  ;  gravely  declared  themselves 
an  independent  people ;  and  prepared  to 
resist,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  declared  them 
subject  to  the  I’arliament  of  England. — 

(  Vol.  i.,  p.  440. )  This  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  though  not  with  the  frankness 
which  such  a  subject  demanded.  He  says, 
“  The  history  of  Massachusetts  is  the  coun¬ 
terpart  to  that  of  Virginia ;  the  latter  ob¬ 
tained  its  greatest  liberty  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  charter  of  its  company ;  the  former 
by  a  transfer  of  its  charter,  and  a  daring 
construction  of  its  poirers,  by  the  successors 
of  the  original  patentees — (Vol.  i.,  p.  345.) 

What  is  meant  by  this  transfer  and  daring 
construction,  appears  in  the  sub.sequent 
story  of  the  company.  “  (Jn  the  suggestion 
of  the  generous  Matthew  Cradock,  the 
governor  of  the  company,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  charter  should  be  transferred  to 
those  of  the  freemen  who  should  themselves 
inhabit  the  colony  ;  and  the  (juestion  imme¬ 
diately  became  the  most  important  that 
could  be  debated.  An  agreement  was  at 
once  formed  at  Cambridge,  in  England, 
between  men  of  fortune  and  education,  that 
they  would  thenuselves  embark  for  America, 
if,  before  the  last  of  September,  the  whole 
government  should  be  legally  transferred  to 
tliem  and  the  other  freemen  of  the  company 
who  should  inhabit  the  plantation.  *  *  * 

Two  days  after  the  contract  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  subject  was  again  brought  before 
the  court.  A  serious  debate  ensued  the 
next  day,  when  it  was  fully,  and  with  gene¬ 
ral  consent,  declared,  that  the  government 
and  the  patent  should  be  transferred  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  settled  in  New  England.” 

“  This  vote  was  simply  a  decision  of  the 
(|uestion — Where  the  future  meetings  of 
the  company  should  be  held }  and  yet  it 
effectually  changed  a  commercial  corpora¬ 
tion  into  an  independent  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment.” — (Vol.  i.,  p.  352-3.) 

In  other  words,  a  power  not  granted  was 
illegally  usurped ;  and  the  bold  spirit 
which  dictated  the  proceeding,  continued 
ever  after  to  be  manifest  in  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  band  of  settlers 
who  went  out  under  the  charter,  seized  upon 
two  ministers  of  the  name  of  Rrowne,  who 
professed  Episcopal  doctrines  ;  they  were 
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treatod  as  if  they  had  heen  criminals,  and  arpnnent  to  justify  the  deed  on  the  plea  of 
were  iirnoniiniously  sent  back  to  England,  necos.sity,  tind  to  extenuate  its  horrors,  by 
Mr.  llancroft  makes  hereupon  this  some-  showing  that  the  powers  of  Europe  have 
what  extraordinary  remark — “They  (the  been  equally  guilty.  Thus  the  impartiality 
Brownes)  were  banished  from  Salem  be-  of  the  historian  is  lost  in  the  zeal  of  the 
cau.se  they  were  churchmen.  Thus  was  j  advocate.  In  truth,  Mr.  Bancroft’s  zeal 
Episcopacy  first  professed  in  Massachusetts,  has  in  this  case  most  signally  outrun  his 
and  thus  was  it  exiled.  The  blessings  of  the  discretion  and  judgment.  By  attempting 
promised  land  were  to  be  kept  for  Puritan  to  prove  that  the  institutions  of  America, 
dissenters.”  It  is  difiicult  to  ascertain  from  the  first,  were  faultless,  and  her  people 
whether  Mr.  Bancroft  here  indulges  in  a  impeccable,  distrust  is  inevitably  raised  in 
bitter  sneer  at  his  brethren,  or  whether  he 'the  mind  of  every  judicious  reader;  and 
adopts  their  language,  and  seriously  be-  the  important  benefit  is  lost,  which  might 
lieves  it  an  exculpation.  The  intolerance  have  been  derived  from  a  philosophic  cx- 
of  the  Puritans  is  evidently  a  stumbling-  planation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  cha- 
block  in  his  way.  His  reason  and  better  racter  and  institutions  of  a  remarkable  peo- 
naturc  revolt  against  the  atrocities  he  de-  pie  were  gradually  developed  and  moulded 
.scribes ;  but  the  narrow  prejudices  of  his  into  that  form  wliich  they  have  at  length 
people  interfere  with  his  judgment,  and  attained.  The  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
induce  him  to  frame  an  unsatisfactory  j  the  matter  before  us,  is  the  present  tole- 
apology  for  a  tyranny  which,  when  cxer- j  ranee  of  difference  in  religious  belief,  mani- 
cised  against  his  favorites,  he  visits  with  an  tested  both  by  the  laws  and  the  manners  of 


hoiu'st  and  vehement  indignation. 

The  Puritan  who,  in  Europe,  had  suffer 


America ;  as  compared  with  that  iron 
bigotry  with  which  they  started  in  their 


cd  under  persecution,  did  not  blame  his  career.  The  duty  of  a  mere  chronicler  i.s 
oppressors  because  they  were  persecutors,  merely  truly  to  narrate  the  facts  which 
What  he  complained  of  was,  that  they,  in  constitute  his  history ;  that  of  the  philo- 


his  person,  persecuted  the  truth.  He,  in 
his  turn,  was  ready  with  the  rod  of  the 


sophic  historian — and  to  that  character 
Mr.  Bancroft  aspires — is  to  search  for,  and 


magistrate  to  punish  dissent — because  .such  to  explain  the  hidden  causes  of  the  remark- 
dis.sent  was  error.  The  true  principles  of  able  change  which  took  place.  To  deny 
religious  toleration  were  utterly  re])udiated  the  first  step  in  the  narration,  to  repel  the 
by  liim.  “  God  forbid,”  said  Dudley,  one  statement  of  intolerance  as  a  “  calumny,” 
of  their  most  esteemed  leaders,  “  our  love  and  to  assert  that  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
for  the  truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  that  band  w’ere  from  the  fir.'^t  as  forbearing  in  the 


wc  should  tolerate  errors.”  Cotton,  a 
shining  light  among  his  brethren,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  better  tolerate  hypocrites  and  tares, 


case  of  religious  belief,  as  by  the  law'  of  the 
United  States*  wc  may  presume  them  to  be 
at  present,  may  find  favor  w'ith  the  zealots 


than  thorns  and  briers.”  “  Polypiety,”  of  his  own  country,  but  will  assuredly,  be- 
cried  out  another  of  these  revered  men,  fore  the  tribunal  of  the  world  at  largo, 
“  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world.  To  throw  discredit  upon  his  labors,  and  dis- 
say  that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  con-  trust  upon  his  evidence, 
science,  is  impious  ignorance.”  “  Reli-  qhc  declaration  of  the  leaders  of  the 
gion,”  said  another,  “  has  no  eccentric  Massachusetts  colony,  as  to  the  nature  of 
motions.”  This  was  the  open,  honest  their  allegiance,  is  a  signal  event  in  the 
avowal  of  the  doctrines  on  which  they  were  history  of^the  colonies,  "in  it,  wc  can  per- 
prepared  to  act — and  in  accordance  with  ceivc  the  germ  of  that  independence,  which 
which  they  did  act.  1  hey  declared  Alas-  they  in  after  years  successfully  demanded, 
sachusetts  to  be  “  a  perfect  republic.”  qqm  people  of  the  majority  of  the  colonies 
Open  dissent  was  banished  from  the  pro-  never  thought  of,  never  desired  to  be  an 
vince,  and  visited  with  the  punishment  of  independent  people.  They  were  driven  by 
death  if  the  dissenter  ventured  to  return  ; 

and  men  and  women  were,  under  this  atro-  .j„j  hy  some  late  proceedings  towards 
Clous  law,  banished,  whipt,  and  executed  .  Qatholics  in  New  England,  we  fear  the  spirit  of  in- 
Mr.  Bancroft  condescends,  not  indeed  di-  tolerance  is  not  wholly  depaned  from  the  minds  of 
rectly  to  defend,  but  to  extenuate  the  enact-  ^he  people.  It  is  to  be  hojK-d,  however,  that  this 
n  11  .1  J.  xi  i  J  •*  ..e  was  but  a  transient  ebullition  ot  holy  zeal,  and  that 

ment  Ho  declares  that  the  act  adim  s  of  of  mlcran.e  evinced  bv  all  the 

no  defence  ;  and  then,  with  an  astonishing  u-ading  minds  of  America,  will  keep  down  and  ex¬ 
inconsistency,  proceeds  by  a  sophistical  tinguish  every  contrary  tendency. 
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an  invincible  necessity  to  fijrlit  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  in  the  end  ;  and  they  reluctantly 
yielded  obedience  to  its  hard  decree.  But 
the  proud  Puritan,  when  he  shook  the  dust 
from  his  feet,  and  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
land,  determined  at  the  same  time  to  shake 
oflf  his  allegiance  also.  The  feelings  of 
nature  might  for  an  instant  sway  his  stern 
spirit — and  as  he  saw  the  shores  of  his 
birth-place  sink  into  the  sea,  in  the  agony 
and  tenderness  of  the  moment  he  might 
exclaim,  Farewell,  dear  England  !  But 
as  he  turned  him  to  the  west,  and  looked 
towards  the  future,  the  past  with  all  its  re¬ 
grets,  its  ties,  and  its  gentle  recollections, 
was  swept  from  his  heart.  He  was  excited 
by  the  hope  of  building  up  a  perfect  church 
— a  fiery  zeal  for  the  maintenance  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  his  own  opinions,  which  he  arro¬ 
gantly  deemed  the  only  soul-saving  truth, 
occupied  his  whole  mind,  and  supplied  the 
place  of  home  and  friends  and  family.  “  I 
shall  call  that  my  country,”  wrote  John 
VVinthrop,  one  of  the  founders  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  his  father,  “  where  I  may  most 
glorify  God,  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my 
dear  friends.”  And  when,  having  arrived 
in  America,  sickness  and  death  and  misery 
were  all  around  him,  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
whom,  on  account  of  her  pregnancy,  ho  had 
left  in  England — “  We  here  enjoy  God  and 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  not  this  enough }  I 
thank  God,  I  like  so  well  to  be  here,  as  1 
do  not  repent  my  coming.  I  would  not 
have  altered  my  course,  though  I  had  fore¬ 
seen  all  these  afflictions.  I  never  had  more 
content  of  mind.”  The  stern  fanaticism 
which  dictated  this  language,  was  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  checked  in  its  course  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  feeble  ties  of  national  allegiance. 
It  was  soon  proposed  “  to  form  a  peculiar 
government,”  and  in  their  current  jargon, 
to  colonize  the  “  best” — meaning  those 
who -agreed  with  them.  These  proceed¬ 
ings,  however,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  English  Government,  and  brought 
down  upon  the  colonists  Laud  with  a  Quo 
warranto  f  A  lucky  death  cut  short  the 
legal  proceedings,  and  in  the  convulsions 
which  immediately  follow'cd  in  England, 
the  colony  was  for  a  time  forgotten.  When 
the  Parliament  had  conquered  the  King,  it 
sought  to  extend  its  power  to  the  colonies, 
and  began  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter.  The  colonists  de¬ 
termined  to  resist  the  Parliament,  as  the 
Parliament  had  resisted  the  King.  Their 
general  court  met  in  November,  1648,  to 
deliberate  upon  what  they  were  pleased  to  j 


call,  the  usurpations  of  Parliament ;  and 
having  expelled  one  deputy  because  he  was 
faithless,  that  is,  of  opinion  opposite  to 
their  own,  they  deliberated  with  closed 
doors,  on  the  nature  of  the  relation  with 
England” — and  then  agreed,  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  owed  to  England  the  same  alle¬ 
giance  as  the  free  Hanse  Towns  had  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  Empire;  as  Normandy,  when 
its  dukes  w'ere  Kings  of  England,  had  paid 
to  the  monardis  of  France.”  And  they 
resolved  to  accept  no  new  charter  from  the 
Parliament,  because  that  would  imply  a  sur¬ 
render  of  the  old.  The  court  next  address¬ 
ed  Parliament  to  the  same  eft’ect  ;  and 
Edward  Winslow,  the  agent  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  England,  publicly  denied  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament  extended  to 
America.  “  If  the  parliament  of  England 
should  impose  laws  upon  us,”  he  said,  “  hav¬ 
ing  no  burgesses  in  the  House  of  Commons 
nor  capable  of  a  summons,  by  reason  of  the 
vast  distance,  we  should  lose  the  liberties 
and  freedom  of  English  indeed.”  The 
Parliament  evaded  the  difficulty  by  an  am¬ 
biguous  answer — which,  if  circumstances 
had  allowed,  would  most  probably  have 
been  interpreted,  so  as  to  let  in  their  su¬ 
preme  dominion.  Mr.  Bancroft  says  the 
Parliament  magnanimously  (we  should  say 
cunningly)  replied — ‘‘  We  encourage  no 
appeals  from  your  justice.  We  leave  you 
all  the  freedom  and  latitude  that  may  in 
any  respect  he  duly  claimed  by  youd^* — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  443.) 

After  the  Restoration  the  question  of 
English  supremacy  was  again  mooted  ;  the 
struggles  of  the  colony  with  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother  James,  plainly  prove  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  American  independence.  In  1671, 
Charles  said  to  the  privy  council,  there  is 
fear  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence 
on  this  nation  ;  and  it  w'as  afterwards  by 
the  council  declared,  “  that  they  (the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Massachusetts)  were  a  people  almost 
upon  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  crown.”  Mr.  Bancroft  as¬ 
sumes  ‘‘  that  the  privy  council  was  over¬ 
awed  by  the  moral  dignity  which  they 
could  not  comprehend.” — (V"ol.  ii.,  p.  89.) 
The  truth  is,  that  Charles  was  rapacious 

*  The  transatlantic  Puritans  found  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  Cromwell — who,  when  he  had  conquered 
Ireland,  offered  the  New  England  people  estates,  and 
a  settlement  in  that  i.sland.  The  offer  was  declined 
by  them,  because  they  thought  “  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  the  happiest  and  wisest  this  day  in  the  world.” 
— Vol.  i.,  p.  444. 
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and  insolent — he  hated  all  trouble,  but  | 
particularly  did  he  detest  that  labor  which 
brought  no  money.  From  Massachusetts 
he  could  hope  for  no  spoil,  and  he  conse- 
tjuently  gave  it  the  great  benetit  of  his  ne¬ 
glect.  James,  however,  was  of  a  different 
character — the  moral  dignity,  of  which  the 
historian  somewhat  grandilo(|ueiitly  speaks, 
was  no  obstacle  in  his  path.  His  advice 
and  influence  were  predominant  in  the  later 
years  of  his  brother  Charles ;  and  the 
courage  that  dared,  by  a  quo  warranto,  to 
avoid  the  charter  of  the  corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don,  was  not  likely  to  quail  before  that  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  colony  had  open¬ 
ly  resisted  the  enforcing  of  the  Act  of 
Navigation  ;  acting  throughout,  as  they 
did  consistently,  in  accordance  with  their 
before  declared  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  allegiance.  In  England,  however,  at  no 
time  was  this  interpretation  admitted  by 
the  lawyers  ;  and  now,  when  the  King  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  judges  and  courts  of  West¬ 
minster,  judgment  was  at  once  given  in 
favor  of  the  Crown  ;  and  in  the  year  1684, 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  which  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  1.  was  declared 
void. 

A  result  followed  upon  this  judgment, 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law,  but  which  can  be  explained 
by  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  of  Massachusetts.  The 
general  attack  made  upon  the  several  corpo¬ 
rations  in  England  and  in  the  colonies,  was 
an  exceedingly  unpopular  act,  because  it 
was  considered  a  violent,  not  to  say  an  ille¬ 
gal  stretch  of  the  prerogative  ;  and  when 
the  Revolution  of  1688  followed,  a  general 
resumption  of  their  charters  was  permitted, 
with  the  almost  single  exception  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.*  The  lawyers  indeed  endeavored 
to  account  for  this  exception,  by  saying,  that 
in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  judgment  had 
been  given,  whereas  in  the  other  cases  the 
resignation  of  the  charters  had  been  volun- 
tary.  This  statement,  however,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  fact.  In  the  case  of 
the  city  of  London,  judgment  was  given 
after  solemn  argument ;  whereas  in  that  of 
Massachusetts  it  followed  as  of  course, 
because  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  de¬ 
fendants.  London,  nevertheless,  resumed 
her  charter,  but  the  Revolution  government 
refused  the  same  favor  to  Massachusetts. 
“  Somers  and  King  VVilliam  were  less  libe¬ 
ral  to  Massachusetts  than  Clarendon  and 
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I  Charles II.”*  The  question  naturally  arises, 
why  was  this  ?  4'he  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pretensions  of  Massachusetts.  Lon¬ 
don  did  not  claim  to  be  independent  of 
Parliament ;  neither  did  Virginia  or  the 
other  colonies;  but  Massachusetts,  openly 
and  in  set  argument,  laid  claim  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  national  existence.  She  had  success¬ 
fully  maintained  this  position  before  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  had  for  years  asserted 
it  in  the  early  times  of  the  Restoration. 
But  the  Revolution  of  1688  w’as  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  the  Parliament  against  the 
Crown.  It  established  parliamentary  supre¬ 
macy  ;  and  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived 
when  a  power  in  America  could  resist  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Massachusetts, 
therefore,  succumbed  ;  but  her’s  was  a  forced 
obedience.  The  old  doctrines  of  her  politi¬ 
cal  creed  were  in  secret  cherished  by  her  peo¬ 
ple,  taught  and  supported  by  her  ministers, 
and  influenced  every  act  of  her  government. 

During  these  various  struggles  respecting 
their  political  institutions,  the  colonists  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  in  numbers — and  became 
rich  as  well  as  numerous.  Some  years  before 
our  Revolution,  they  had  not  only  succeeded 
in  thus  firmly  establishing  their  own  colony, 
but  had  made  the  first  and  most  important 
step  towards  that  Federal  Union,  by  which 
in  fact  they  have  become  an  independent 
people.  The  colonies  of  New  England 
entered  into  confederacy,  and  styled  them¬ 
selves  the  united  colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  This  event  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bancroft — 

“  Immediately  after  the  victories  over  the  Pequods 
(1637),  at  a  lime  when  the  earliest  synod  had  ga¬ 
thered  in  Boston  the  leading  magi.strates  and  eldeis 
of  Connecticut,  the  design  of  a  confederacy  was 
postponed.  Many  of  the  American  statesmen, 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  government  of 
Holland,  posses.sed  sufficient  experience  and  know¬ 
ledge  to  frame  the  necessary  plan ;  but  time  was 
wanting;  the  agents  of  Plymouth  could  not  be 
seasonably  summoned,  and  the  subject  was  defer¬ 
red.  The  next  year  it  came  again  into  discussion  ; 
but  Connecticut,  offended  ‘  because  some  pre-emi¬ 
nence  was  yielded  to  Massachusetts,’  insisted  on 
reserving  to  each  state  a  negative  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  confederacy.  This  reservation  was  refused ; 
for  in  that  case,  said  Massachusetts,  ‘  all  would 
have  come  to  nothing.’ 

*  Clarendon  and  Charles  II.  always  evinced  a  re¬ 
markable  liberality,  in  every  institution  framed  under 
their  auspices,  for  the  colonies.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  remained  for  years  after  the  American 
Revolution  the  written  political  code  of  the  state.  Of 
late  vears,  it  has  been  modified,  and  made  somewhat 
less  democratic  than  was  the  original  royal  charter. 


♦  Bermuda  did  not  resume  its  former  charter. 
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“  The  vicinity  of  the  Dutch,  a  powerful  neig:h- 
bor,  whose  claims  Connecticut  could  not  single- 
handed  defeat,  led  the  colonists  of  the  west  to  renew 
the  negotiation ;  and  with  such  success  that,  with¬ 
in  a  few  years,  The  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  were  ‘  made  all  as  one.’  Protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,  security  against  the  tribes  of  savages,  the 
liberties  of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  peace,  these 

were  the  motives  of  the  confederacy . 

“  The  Union  embraced  the  separate  governments 
of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven,  but  to  each  its  respective  local  ju¬ 
risdiction  was  carefully  reserved.  The  question 
of  state  rights  is  nearly  two  hundred  years  old. 
The  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  intrusted  to 
commissioners  consisting  of  two  from  each  colony. 
Church  membership  was  the  only  qualification 
required  for  office.  The  commissioners,  who  were, 
to  a.'^semble  annually,  or  oftener  if  e.vigencies  de¬ 
manded,  might  deliberate  on  all  things  which  are 
the  proper  concomitants  or  consequents  of  a  con- 
fedenition.  The  affairs  of  peace  and  war,  and  es¬ 
pecially  Indian  affairs,  exclusivvely  belong  to 
them  ;  they  were  authorized  to  make  internal  im¬ 
provements  at  the  common  charge  ;  they,  too,  were 
the  guardians  to  see  equal  and  speedy  justice  as¬ 
sured  to  all  the  confederates  in  the  jurisdiction. 
The  common  expenses  were  assessed  according 
to  population.” — (Vol.  i.,  pp.  420 — 21.) 

This  plan  was  executed  so  early  as  the 
year  1643,  just  twenty-three  years  after 
the  first  pilgrims  set  foot  in  New  England  ; 
and  very  little  more  than  fourteen  years 
after  the  date  of  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  the  Company  of  Mas.sachusetts 
Bay.  The  highest  sovereign  rights  are  by 
this  confederation  as.sumcd  as  their  own — 
and  communion  refused  with  every  one  not 
of  their  creed.  The  ambitious  and  the 
exclusive  spirit  of  the  Puritan  was  manifest 
in  every  provision  of  the  Union. 

One  other  passion  was  also  manifested 
by  these  colonists  that  may  be  deemed  emi¬ 
nently  English.  Their  hatred  of  the  French 
on  their  continent,  could  only  be  c<|ualled 
by  their  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
extensive  territories  which  France  had  ac¬ 
quired,  and  by  which,  indeed,  they  were 
eventually  completely  surrounded.  The 
danger  which  threatened  the  colonists  was 
great  and  imminent ;  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  met  it  evinced  alike  their  cou¬ 
rage  and  their  wisdom. 

In  the  year  1690,  while  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  who,  on  the  news  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1688,  expelled  the  governors  of 
.lames,  and  before  Parliament  had  asserted 
its  authority,  a  Congress — the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress — was  called  in  New  York,  on 
the  invitation  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  this 


Congress  determined  to  make  war  on  the 
French  possessions,  and  attempt  the  conquest 
of  Acadia  and  Canada.  We  need  no  other 
evidence  to  prove,  that  the  desire  for  an 
independent  existence  was  no  new  concep¬ 
tion,  first  produced  in  the  year  1776. 

“  The  conquest  of  New  France  was  the 
burning  ]»assion  of  New  England,  in  har¬ 
mony  with  its  hatred  of  legitimacy  and  the 
old  forms  of  Christianity.  To  subdue  the 
French  dominion — this  was  the  joint  object 
which  was  to  foster  a  common  feeling  be¬ 
tween  England  and  the  American  coloni''8.” 
— (Vol.  iii.,  p.  78.) 

The  history  of  French  adventure  over  the 
continent  of  America,  forms  a  large  and 
intere.'iting  portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  labors. 
The  vast  territories  which  France  had 
acquired,  together  with  her  systematic 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  seemed  at  one 
time  about  to  render  her  paramount  in  the 
I  northern  continent.  A  chain  of  forts  ex- 
!  tended  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Mi-ssissippi — a  strong  religious  fervor 
had  led  her  sons  as  missionaries  over  all  the 
immense  regions  to  which  she  laid  claim — 
and  her  language  and  religion  appeared 
destined  to  be  common  to  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  North  America.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  all  these  fond  hopes,  as  well 
as  of  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  created,  is  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  English  North  American 
colonies.  It  is  probable  that  if  England 
had  permitted  France  to  have  retained  pos¬ 
session  of  Canada,  she  would  herself  have 
remained  mistress  of  the  colonies  she  had 
planted.  The  near  neighborhood  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  enemy  kept  the  colonists  dependent 
upon  England.  Without  the  aid  of  the 
mother-country,  they  could  not  hope  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  France  ;  and  they 
eagerly  joined  in  every  attempt  of  England 
to  conquer  the  French  possessions,  because 
they  deemed  that  conquest  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  to  their  own  independence.  The 
English,  on  the  other  hand,  little  thought, 
when  exulting  in  consequence  of  their  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Canada,  that  they  had  just 
removed  one,  and,  but  for  themselves,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  loss  of  their  own 
colonies. 

For  the  historian  of  America,  there  is 
another  subject  of  inquiry  and  considera¬ 
tion  which  all  must  approach  with  sorrow, 
and  dwell  upon  with  shame.  Need  we  say 
we  allude  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
that  country  t  Americans,  when  speaking 
on  this  painful  subject,  arc  apt  to  consider 
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themselves  the  subjects  of  accusation,  and* 
therefore  at  once  proceed  to  as.‘<ert  that 
slavery  is  the  work,  not  of  Americans,  but 
Enirlish  lejcislation  ;  and  they  appear  to 
believe  that  they  exculpate  themselves 
when  they  have  inculpated  others.  VVe 
would,  however,  observe,  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  America — those  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  ju.stly  take  jjreat  pride — all 
are  of  English  origin ;  and  as  they  seek, 
and  fairly,  to  derive  honor  not  from  the 
creation,  but  the  retaininu  of  these  safe¬ 
guards  of  liberty  and  happiness,  so  must 
they  be  content  to  bear  what  burden  of 
blame  is  due  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  odious  of  institutions.  There  is  also 
another  point  of  view  as  respects  na¬ 
tional  renown,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
regard  this  subject.  Of  the  present  twenty- 
seven  United  States,  Englan«l  planted  only 
thirteen  ;  the  remaining  states  arc  colonies 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  any  of  these,  the  United 
States  are  answerable  before  the  great  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  civilized  world.  Unfortunately 
we  know  on  what  grounds  and  for  what  ends 
this  stigma  upon  our  humanity  has  been 
extended.  We  know  what  are  the  interests 
which  are  still  laboring  yet  further  to  extend 
it ;  and  no  appeal  to  ancient  or  modern  his¬ 
tory — no  proof,  however  damnatory  as  re¬ 
gards  England,  can  wipe  from  the  American 
escutcheon  that  stain  which  a  sordid  love  of 
gain,  and  a  love  of  power  equally  degrading, 
have  jointly  contributed  to  ca.st  on  it. 

On  this  subject,  as  on  that  of  Puritan 
intolerance,  Mr.  Pancroft’s  zeal  to  maintain 
the  fame  of  his  country,  has  led  him  into  a 
course  of  inquiry  and  remark  wholly  beside 
the  ((ucstion ;  and  in  some  degree  has  in¬ 
duced  him,  while  defending  his  own  people, 
to  be  unjust  to  other  men.  He  commences 
his  chapter  on  slavery  by  an  admission  of 
its  evils  and  injustice  ;  and  then  declares 
that  “  the  unjust,  wasteful,  and  unhappy 
system  was  fastened  upon  the  rising  insti¬ 
tutions  of  America,  not  by  the  consent  of 
the  corporation  nor  the  desires  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  ;  but  as  it  was  introduced  by  the 
mercantile  avarice  of  a  foreign  nation,  so  it 
was  subseijuently  riveted  by  the  policy  of 
England,  without  regard  to  the  interests  or 
the  wishes  of  the  colony.” — (Vol.  i.,  p. 
159.) 

If  Mr.  Bancroft  will  scan  carefully  this 
assertion,  he  will  see  that  it  is  contradicted 
not  only  by  the  subsequent  story,  but  by  it¬ 
self.  The  system  was  fastened  on  the  ris¬ 
ing  institutions  of  America  by  the  avarice 


of  a  foreign  nation,  and  this  in  opposition  to 
the  desires  of  the  emigrants.  But  surely 
there  were  in  Virginia  buijers  as  well  as 
sellers  of  slaves.  Who  were  the  buyers  ? 
The  emigrants.  And  this  is  in  terms  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Mr.  Bancroft  himself.  “  For 
many  years,”  he  says,  “  the  Dutch  were 
principally  concerned  in  the  slave-trade  in 
the  market  of  Virijinia  ;  the  immediate  de¬ 
mand  for  laborers  may,  in  part,  have  blind¬ 
ed  the  eyes  of  the  planters  to  the  ultimate 
evils  of  slavery,  though  the  laws  of  the 
colony  at  a  very  early  ])eriod  discouraged 
its  increase  by  a  special  tax  upon  female 
slaves.” — (V’^ol.  i.,  p.  177.)  And  again  he 
says,  “  Towards  the  >iegro  the  laws  [of  Vir¬ 
ginia]  were  less  tolerant.  The  statute 
which  declares  who  are  slaves,  followed  the 
old  idea,  long  prevalent  through  Christen¬ 
dom — all  servants,  not  being  Christians, 
imported  into  this  country  by  shipping  shall 
beslaves.  [a. d.  1670.]  Yet  it  was  added, 
conversion  to  the  Christian  faith  doth  not 
make  free.  [16S2.]  The  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule,  interpreting  every  doubtful 
question  in  favor  of  liberty,  declared  the 
children  of  freemen  to  be  free.  Virginia 
was  humane  towards  men  of  the  white  race  ; 
was  severe  towards  the  negro.  Doubts 
arose  if  the  offspring  of  an  Englishman  by  a 
negro  woman  should  be  bond  or  free  ;  and 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  prevailed  over 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  offspring  followed 
the  condition  of  its  mother.  Enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  population  was  not  encouraged  ; 
the  female  slaee  was  not  subject  to  taxation  ; 
the  emaciated  negress  was  tithablc.  The 
death  of  a  slave  from  extremity  of  correc¬ 
tion  was  not  accounted  felony ;  since  it 
cannot  be  presumed — such  is  the  language 
of  the  statute — that  prepensed  malice, 
which  alone  makes  murder  felony,  should 
induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  estate. 
The  legislature  did  not  under.stand  human 
passion  ;  no  such  opinion  now  prevails. 
Finally,  it  was  made  lawful  for  persons 
pursuing  fugitive  colored  slaves  to  wound  or 
even  to  kill  them.  The  master  was  abso¬ 
lute  lord  over  his  negro.  The  slave  and 
the  slave’s  posterity  were  bondsmen  ; 
though  afterwards,  when  the  question  was 
raised,  the  devise  of  negro  children  in  posse., 
the  future  increase  of  a  bondwoman,  was 
void.  As  property  in  Virginia  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  land  and  laborers,  the 
increase  of  negro  slaves  was  grateful  to  the 
pride  and  to  the  interests  of  the  largo 
landed  proprietors.  After  a  long  series  of 
years  the  institution  of  slavery  renewed  a 
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landed  aristocracy,  closely  resembling  the 
feudal  nobility  ;  the  culminating  point  was 
the  period  when  slaves  were  declared  to  be 
real  estate,  and  might  be  constituted  by  the 
owner  adscripts  to  the  soil.”  [a.d.  1705 — 
1727]— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  194.) 

These  laws  were  all  passed  by  the  people 
of  \  irginia,  and  some  of  them  by  legisla¬ 
tures  chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  Ilow, 
then,  can  it  be  asserted  that  slavery  was 
instituted,  and  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  emigrants  r 

The  guilt,  and  there  was  much  guilt, 
must  be  shared  by  all  concerned  in  this  ter¬ 
rible  and  nefarious  traffic.  The  misery  and 
mischiefs  still  remain  ;  and  cannot,  alas  ! 
by  any  legislation,  be  at  once  utterly  era¬ 
dicated.  If  the  slaves  were  white,  a  sudden 
emancipation  would  put  an  end  to  the  legal 
distinction,  and  in  a  few  years  no  traces  of 
it  would  remain.  But  the  difference  of 
color  renders  impossible  all  hope  of  any 
such  sudden  and  thorough  eradication  of 
the  evil.  If  the  slaves  were,  to-morrow,  to 
be  all  made  freemen,  the  social  ban  would 
still  remain — the  curse  of  his  skin  would 
stick  to  the  unfortunate  nejxro.  In  a  case 
so  fraught  with  difficulties,  it  is  not  the 
part  of  a  wise  or  good  man  to  excite  angry  ] 
feelings,  to  bandy  abuse,  or  to  attempt  by 
any  sophistry  or  artifice  to  hide  or  extenu¬ 
ate  the  evil.  We  fear,  indeed,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  zealous  but  indiscreet  friends 
of  freedom  have,  in  many  cases,  increased 
instead  of  alleviating  the  misery  of  the 
slave.  We  should  recollect  that  it  is  not 
always  cupidity  that  renders  the  slave¬ 
owner  jealous  of  any  interference.  Fear, 
ever  wakeful  fear,  besets  them  all,  and  they 
dread,  as  a  consequence  of  the  abolitionist 
teaching,  not  simply  the  loss  of  property 
but  life  itself.  They  feel  that  they,  their 
families,  their  friends,  their  very  country, 
is  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Wc  need 
not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  jealous  watch 
which  they  keep  against  the  intrusion  of 
any  doctrines  or  doings  which  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed-,  as  they  believe,  by  such  terrible  con¬ 
sequences.  VVith  their  honest  terrors  we 
can  sympathize,  and  pity  those  who  feel  it. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  slave-holders 
against  whom  we  confess  our  anger  rises, 
and  for  whose  arrogance  and  cruelty  we 
would  cheerfully  assist  in  contriving  a  punish¬ 
ment.  VV^e  mean  those  who  declare  slavery 
not  only  to  be  no  evil,  but  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  in  a  perfect  republic.  If  there  were 
any  danger  of  such  doctrines  prevailing,  we 
should  be  prepared  at  any  risk,  to  oppose 


them  by  every  species  of  abolitionist  agita¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  such  danger.  A  few 
extravagant,  cracked-brained  demagogues 
of  the  South,  excited  by  what  Mr.  Bcntham 
delighted  to  call  “  an  interest-begotten  pre¬ 
judice,”  may  sometimes  rave  after  this 
fashion  ;  but  no  rational  American  denies 
the  dreadful  evil  which  slavery  has  entailed 
on  his  country.  There  is  none  who  does 
not  ardently  desire  to  put  an  end  to  this 
calamitous  institution.  One  fundamental 
rule,  indeed,  there  is  which  every  honest 
politician  is  bound  religiom^jly  to  follow — 
and  that  is,  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the 
curse.  It  may  be  impossible,  as  we  believe 
it  is,  to  eradicate,  at  once,  the  institution 
and  its  con.se([uences  from  those  states  in 
which  it  has  been  long  established.  But 
no  desire  of  gain,  no  plan  of  party  aggran¬ 
dizement,  can  justify  the  propagation  of 
this  moral  pestilence.  We  must  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  any  man’s 
lamentations  over  the  evils  of  slavery,  who 
jSeeks  by  his  vote,  or  his  influence,  or  his 
countenance,  ‘‘  to  rivet  the  unjust^  wasteful, 
and  unhappy  system  upon  the  rising  insti¬ 
tutions”  of  the  states  which  have  yet  to  be 
formed  under  the  American  constitution. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  work  with¬ 
out  again  enforcing  upon  the  mind  of  the 
English  reader,  the  necessity  of  perusing  it 
with  a  catholic  spirit.  All  that  is  of  chief 
importance  in  it,  is  entitled  to  his  esteem. 
The  real  liberality — the  general  fairness — 
the  labor  and  conscientious  research  it 
evinces — deserve,  and  we  are  assured  will 
receive,  his  warmest  approbation.  There 
are  some  peculiarities,  however,  of  style — 
some  modes  of  expression — some  habits  of 
thought  which  are  novel ;  and  may,  per¬ 
haps,  not  prove  entirely  grateful  to  our  cis¬ 
atlantic  taste.  But  Mr.  Bancroft’s  is  an 
American  not  an  English  production,  and 
must  be  judged  by  a  reference  to  American 
feelings.  We  treat  a  German  or  a  French 
work  after  this  fa.shion — and  this  one,  al¬ 
though  written  in  our  language,  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  conventional  criticism.  (3n  one 
account  we  are  sincerely  glad  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  this  remark.  The 
great  incubus  on  American  literature  is  imi¬ 
tation.  Everything  has  to  be  fashioned  on 
an  English  model ;  and  nothing  is  deemed 
worthy  even  by  Americans  which  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  English  fashion.  We 
desire,  however,  to  see  our  transatlantic  off¬ 
spring  approve  themselves  a  people,  in  the 
j  real  and  great  sense  of  that  term,  by  making 
for  themselves  a  national  literature.  Let 
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them  bring  their  quota  to  the  world’s  wealth  , 
of  wisdom  :  and  considering  who  and  what  ! 
they  are,  that  quota — the  <lebt  which  they  i 
owe  to  this  common  stock — ought  to  be 
amjde,  and  worthy  of  their  material  great¬ 
ness.  Let  them,  to  the  exploring  of  the 
vast,  and  yet  untrodden  regions  of  thought, 
bring  the  same  adventurous  and  daring  spi¬ 
rit,  which  distinguished  their  ancestors  who 
led  the  way  into  the  wilderness — and  the 
grateful  world  will  hail  them  as  worthy  de¬ 
scendants  of  their  great  f»rogenitors. 

The  present  high  position  of  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft,  bestowed  as  it  has  been  in  conse- 
(juence  of  his  historic  labors,  is  not  only  an 
honor  to  himself,  but  to  liis  country,  by 
whom  it  was  conferred.  And  this,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  no  solitary  occurrence. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
been  willing  to  acknowledge  and  reward  the 


I  literary  merit  of  her  citizens  of  every  party — 

I  thus  holding  out  a  great  and  due  incitement 
i  to  men  of  superior  ability  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  political  proceedings  of  their 
native  land.  We  cannot  indeed  subscribe 
to  that  philosophy  which  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  United  States  is  destined  to 
be  left  by  her  more  gifted  sons  to  the  iruid- 
ance  and  control  of  inferior  and  more  tur¬ 
bulent  spirits.  In  the  case  before  us,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  occasion  of  more 
widely  extending  his  knowledge  of  mankind, 
may  lead  to  the  dissipation  of  any  prejudice 
which  yet  lingers  in  the  mind  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  ;  and  that  his  European  experience 
may  enable  him,  in  the  volumes  which  are 
yet  to  appear,  to  describe  with  increased 
efficiency  for  the  world’s  instruction  the 
many  worthy  examples  of  ability  and  virtue 
which  his  country’s  annals  afford.*' 
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Gutzkow’s  name,  at  least,  is  extensively  | 
known,  and  must  be  familiar  to  those  w'ho  i 
have  never  read  a  line  of  his  w'orks.  He  [ 
owes  this  wide-spread  celebrity  chiefly  to  j 
his  being  “  the  best  abused  gentleman” 
among  the  living  writers  of  his  fatherland. 
His  incontestible  merits  have  naturally 
made  him  a  mark  for  envy  and  malice,  and 
instead  of  deprecating  hostility,  ho  has 
courted  it  by  the  acerbity  of  his  learned 
and  astute  criticism,  by  his  scorn  of  the 
idols  of  the  day,  and  the  petty  politics  of 
literary  coteries,  and  by  his  stoical  deter¬ 
mination  to  shape  his  own  path,  and  walk 
alone  in  his  own  unaided  strength.  He 
was  dubbed  by  the  police  of  Prussia,  in 
early  life,  a  member  of  “  Young  Germa¬ 
ny  but  he  soon  peremptorily  disavowed 
the  title  ;  and  although  in  his  hot  youth, 
amidst  the  general  ferment  excited  by  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  he  wrote  some 
rather  savage  nonsense,  yet  in  his  maturer 
years  he  fully  justified  his  claim  to  he  re¬ 
garded  as  a  man  of  sober,  sagacious,  prac¬ 
tical  understanding.  Finally,  Schiicking,  a 
writer  of  some  authority  in  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitungy  says  of  him  that  considering  the 

*  The  volumes  requisite  to  complete  the  “  History 
of  the  United  States,”  are,  we  understand,  preparing 
for  the  press. 


force  and  variety  of  his  powers,  he  is  the 
mo.st  remarkable  of  living  German  authors. 
Beyond  this  brief  notice  of  the  man,  we 
deem  no  further  preface  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  following  extracts  from  his  book 
on  Paris.  He  begins  his  observations  on 
the  French  in  their  great  Vanity  Fair, 
Longchamps  : — 

“  Easter  has  brought  cold  weather  w’ith  it,  and 
a  frosty  Longcliamp-s,  with  red  noses,  muffs,  and 
fur  capes.  The  holidays  are  come  too  early,  be¬ 
fore  the  earth  has  had  time  to  array  herself  becom¬ 
ingly  to  receive  them.  The  human  figures  look 
no  better  than  the  Champs  Elijsies.  Longchamps 
is  unilerstoo<I  to  set  the  fashion.  I  saw  no  new 
ones  there  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  all  the  FolletSt 
Petits  Courriersdes  PameSy  Psyches,  ifc.,  W’ill  have 
long  accounts  of  such  novelties.  1  have  strong 
suspicions  that,  in  many  a  carriage,  what  seemed 
to  ^  the  fair  owner  thereof,  was  no  more  than  a 
lay  figure,  hung  with  certain  shawls,  silks,  and 
velvets,  for  trade  purposes.  Four  young  exqui¬ 
sites  wore  hats,  made  of  a  ribbed  stuff,  that  looked 
very  ugly,  but  are  sure  to  become  fashionable. 
You  can  have  fine  clothes  for  nothing  here,  if  you 
can  undertake  to  bring  them  into  fashion  at  Long¬ 
champs. 

“  There  were  thousands  of  i^ersons  in  the 
Champs  El ysies.  1  he  carriages  formed  four  rows, 
two  going,  tw’o  returning,  those  of  the  decidedly 
genteel  being  in  the  middle.  I  observe  that  the 
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Frenchman  is,  at  bottom,  very  servile ;  title  and 
rank  are  everything  with  him.  Wliat,  if  all  the 
grand  cry  of  freedom  and  equality  were  an  illu¬ 
sion  !  Democracy  certainly  cannot  abolish  gen¬ 
tility;  but  it  should  make  the  genteel  shy  of  ap¬ 
pearing  conscious  of  their  superiority.  Which¬ 
ever  way  one  looks  about  him  in  this  country,  he 
discovers  social  anomalies,  that  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  a  land  that  has  undergone  two  revolu¬ 
tions.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a 
third  taking  place  here. 

“  Of  the  countless  carriages  in  Longchamps  the 
greater  part  are  hired.  Many  an  article  of  dres.s 
is  seen  there,  of  which  one  may  boldly  predict  that 
it  will  find  its  way,  on  the  morrow,  to  the  pawn¬ 
shop.  *  *  It  is  curious  that  every  one  of  these 

negligently  reclining  individuals  thinks  herself 
the  centre  round  which  all  Lonfrchamps  turns. 
Poor  drops  in  the  sea  !  Behind  the  most  stylish 
carriages,  if  they  have  not  the  privilege  of  driving 
in  the  inner  rank,  follows  an  advertisement  van, 
or  a  horseman,  with  a  gorgeous  banner,  proclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  crowd  the  marvellous  news,  that  ‘  In  the 
rue  l^oissonniere  boots  are  to  be  had  at  ten  francs 
a  pair.’  Custom  !  custom  !  is  the  grand  end  and 
aim  of  everything  you  see  here, — not  e.vcepting 
those  lovely  languishing  eyes,  the  owner  of  which, 
as  she  reclines  voluptuously  in  her  carriage,  little 
suspects  that  her  own  poetic  apparition  is  closely 
succeeded  by  the  vulgar  prose  of  an  Knglish  black¬ 
ing  van.” 

France  is  now  possessed  with  a  mania  for 
new  systems  of  philosophy,  and  new  forms 
of  society  ;  but  as  the  former  are  spurious, 
so  too  must  be  the  latter,  which  are  derived 
from  them.  The  socialist,  communist, 
Fourrierist  doctrines,  &c.,  which  are  at 
present  in  vogue,  are  but  a  modification  of 
the  barren  materialism  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  “  I  call  it,’’  says  Gutzkow,  “  a 
materialism  that  is  based  on  the  craving  for 
enjoyment  without  labor,  and  1  trace  its 
origin  to  the  national  character.”  All 
France  rings  with  Jeremiads  about  the  bur¬ 
den  of  toil.  Nobody  is  willing  to  work, 
because  there  are  persons  who  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life  without  earning  them  ; 
or  at  most  they  would  like  to  work— say  for 
ten  years — provided  they  could  in  that 
space  of  time  accumulate  enough  to  live 
independently  on  the  interest  of  their  capi¬ 
tal  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  How  to  be¬ 
come  suddenly  rich,  how  to  acquire  at  one 
stroke,  the  fruits  of  a  whole  life  of  indus¬ 
try,  is  now  the  universal  problem.  It  is  an 
opium  dream  that  has  seized  upon  the 
whole  people.  The  popular  writers  foster 
the  delusion,  for  their  works  abound  with 
the  most  astounding  instances  of  paupers 
jumping  into  the  condition  of  millionaires. 
With  what  a  gorgeous  profusion  do  Eugene 
Sue  and  Alexander  Dumas  lavish  mines  of 
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wealth  on  their  heroes  and  heroines  !  The 
Bourse,  too,  has  done  even  more  mischief 
in  this  respect  than  literature :  it  offers 
thousands  of  specious  opportunities  for 
creating  a  capital  out  of  nothing,  and 
achieving  that  darling  object  of  every 
Frenchman’s  desire — to  be  a  rentier.  Let 
the  rente  be  ever  so  small,  if  it  be  only 
enough  to  keep  its  proprietor  from  starving, 
then  is  he  a  happy  man  ;  he  has  no  need  to 
toil  any  longer — he  is  a  rentier,  and  iljlanc. 
In  former  times,  the  French  took  a  differ¬ 
ent  course  to  help  themselves  to  rente — 
they  went  to  war,  and  served  as  mercena¬ 
ries  wherever  there  was  pay  to  be  hud  and 
booty  to  be  won.  It  w'as  not  the  love  of 
glory  alone  that  animated  Napoleon's  ar¬ 
mies  ;  they  plundered  enormously,  both 
collectively  and  individually. 

“  The  greatest  incumbrance  'of  the  present 
French  policy,  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  would 
long  ago  have  ceased  to  press  so  heavily  on  the 
country  were  it  not  that  the  civil  and  military  offi¬ 
cers  regard  their  mis.'^ion  to  Africa  as  an  ojiportu- 
nity  of  making  fortunes  there,  after  the  manner  of 
Roman  proconsuls.  An  important  case  was  tried  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared  in 
evidence  that  Louis  Philippe  himself,  who  is  know¬ 
ing  in  all  matters  of  rentes,  gave  a  general  an  ap- 
pointrrjent  in  Algiers,  with  the  advice  that  he 
should  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes  by  the 
means  his  position  there  would  afford  him.  Am¬ 
bition  animates  the  educated  in  France,  love  of 
lucre  the  mas.ses.  Hence  the  desire  for  war  felt  by 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  community,  for  war  for  its 
own  sake,  no  matter  on  what  ground.” 

Notwithstanding  the  restlessness  of  the 
French  temperament,  its  fickleness,  and  its 
appetite  for  new  emotions,  Gutzkow  is 
greatly  struck  by  the  disciplinable  instinct 
of  the  people.  “  Look,”  he  says,  “  at  the 
crowd  collected  at  the  doors  of  a  French 
theatre — how  quietly  and  orderly  they  take 
their  jilaces  cn  queue !  Compare  their  staid 
behaviour  with  the  pushing  and  scuffling  of 
an  F'nglisli  or  a  German  crowd  in  like 
cases.  The  Frenchman  is  always  ready  to 
follow  any  leader  who  has  energy  enough 
to  claim  command.  The  man  who  cannot 
read  is  led  by  him  who  can  ;  he  who  does 
not  think  himself  qualified  to  be  an  ofl&eer 
serves  cheerfully  in  the  ranks.”  The  bold 
assertion  of  an  individual  opinion  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  that  of  the  majority  is  a  rare 
thing  in  France.  The  fact  has  been  often 
noticed  by  observers  of  all  shades  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  has  been  by  some  ascribed,  in 
part,  at  least,  with  considerable  probability, 
to  the  system  of  centralization,  and  the 
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minute  interference  of  authority  in  all  the ' 
concerns  of  the  public.  Where  everythinjr,  ] 
down  to  the  most  ordinary  routine  of  pari.sli 
business,  is  prescribed  by  the  higher  pow¬ 
ers,  the  subject  can  have  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  practical  readiness  and  self- 
reliance,  which  arc  the  growth  of  independ¬ 
ent  municipal  and  local  institutions. 

“  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Orleans  dynasty 
has  been  a  misfortune  lor  France.  It  is  true  that 
so  too  were  the  Bourbons,  and  jierhaps  in  a  still 
greater  degree:  true  that  these  unroyal  sons  of 
Orleans  may  have  saved  France  from  anarchy  in 
the  first  years  after  ISoQ,  but  this  wa.s  a  purely 
negative  merit,  and  what  is  worse,  it  was  their 
only  one.  *  *  At  first  the  July  throne  was 

to  be  a  monarchy,  surrounded  liy  republican  insti¬ 
tutions.  That  wa.s  a  great  farce.  The  republican 
institutions  gradually  dropped  off,  and  the  thione 
alone  remained.  The  rancor  and  madness  of 
jiarty  spirit  sought  year  after  year  to  kill  the  king. 
Everyone  feels  abhorrence  for  the  murderers, and 
])ity  for  their  intended  victim  :  neverthele.ss  we 
cannot  regard  the  luck  of  always  escaping  un¬ 
scathed,  as  a  merit  in  the  house  of  Orieans. 

“  This  dynasty  stands  r-eally  on  alien  ground  in 
France.  1  have  said  that  Louis  Philijipe  fears  the 
French ;  high  functionaries  of  state  have  assured 
me  that  he  despises  them.  He  has  grown  quite 
out  of  sympathy  with  his  French  native  land  ;  he 
has  always  felt  ill  at  ease  in  that  turmoil  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  ambition,  and  has  lapsed  with  his  whole 
family  from  all  moral  confederacy  with  France. 
Louis  Philippe,  a  worthy  honest  man  (?),  was 
never  fashioned  for  a  ruler.  He  throws  aside  his 
dignity,  and,  like  an  an.xious  dramatist  who  trem¬ 
bles  for  the  success  of  his  piece,  he  has  a  shake  of 
the  hand  for  everybody,  from  the  leading  tragedian 
to  the  scene-shifter ;  he  would  fain  gain  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  P’rench  people,  as  a  diner-out  buys  the 
civility  of  servants,  by  slipping  a  few  coins  into 
their  hands ;  he  comes  to  no  fixed  resolution,  no 
system  ;  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  doctrine  is 
this,  that  he  himself  is  an  emboilied  principle, — 
his  life  a  moral  necessity ;  and  it  is  enough  for 
him,  that  he  exists,  vegetates,  and  keeps  his 
ground  as  long  as  possible.  Can  this  be  called 
reigning  ?  Is  this  policy  ? 

“  There  was  something  royal  in  the  liourbons. 
They  were  hurled  from  the  throne,  and  driven  out 
of  France ;  but,  even  in  the  misery  of  exile, 
they  played  out  their  native  part  with  dignity,  nay, 
even  with  ludicrous  dignity.  They  returned  to 
France,  resumed  the  throne  with  the  easy  pride  of 
men  to  the  manner  born,  and  ruled,  badly  indeed, 
but  with  a  certain  energy  and  self-reliance  which 
is  wanting  in  the  house  of  Orleans.  The  Bour¬ 
bons  never  cea.sed  to  be  French  ;  they  took  the  old 
■  France  away  with  them,  and  brought  it  back  when 
they  returned,  with  its  hair-powder  and  patches, 
no  doubt,  its  vices,  prejudices,  and  antiquated 
aristocratic  humors, — but,  likewise,  with  all  the 
national  pride,  the  old  chivalric  grace,  the  imper¬ 
turbable  confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  Most 
Christian  Monarchy,  the  pride  in  France’s  tried 


strength,  in  France’s  never  exhausted  resources. 

Of  all  this,  the  Orleans  dynasty  possesses  not  a 
particle.  Its  movements  are  uncertain,  its  .steps 
feeble,  its  repose  unassured.  Its  foot  strifes  no 
thousand  year  old  roots  into  French  soil,  but  steals 
timorously  along  over  its  dust;  it  has  no  trust  in 
the  people, — none  in  itself ;  it  has  no  ]>asi,  no  fu¬ 
ture  ;  It  resides  in  the  Tuileries,  not  as  a  proprie¬ 
tor,  but  as  a  tenant. 

“  If  the  true  art  of  government  consi.<ts  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  form,  and  opening  a  legitimate 
path  to  the  impulse  of  an  age  or  nation  for  change, 
innovation,  and  increased  welfare,  then  has  no¬ 
thing  been  done  in  France  to  further  this  true 
policy.  *  *  •  ♦  \  li listing  confidence  in 

the  K I  eat  a  flairs  of  mankind  shoubl  be  the  banner 
of  this  policy,  AVhere  has  the  Orleans  dynasty 
displayed  this  confidence  ?  Where  has  it  .‘>et  up 
this  banner  r 

“  Not  a  single  great  act  has  ever  emanated  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  king.  All  the  impulses  he  heus 
immediately  given  have  been  negative,  not  one  of 
them  creative  or  animating.  The  Bourbon.*-  chose 
the  Jesuits  and  the  ultra-royalists  for  their  coun¬ 
sellors;  the  public  knew  how  they  stood  with 
them.  The  strife  against  them  in  the  chambers, 
the  professors’  chairs,  and  the  press,  was  open, 
free,  and  hearty ;  a  strife  that  called  knowledge 
and  the  highest  quality  of  men’s  character  into 
play,  and  not  as  now,  only  intrigue.  The  strife 
of  those  days  exalted  the  nation,  and  gave  a  loftier 
tone  to  education  and  morals  ;  it  made  pos.>ible  a 
revolution  like  that  of  1830,  which  could  so 
remarkably  restrain  itself  within  the  bounds  of 
magnanimity — of  self-command.  Now  the  court 
fluctuates  from  one  part  to  another ;  the  young 
princes  pull  long  faces,  because  lliey  are  denied 
recognition  in  ilus.sia ;  the  ladies  shed  tears  at  the 
spiteful  wit  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain ;  the 
king  himself  receives  the  doctrinaires  to  day,  the 
Thiers  party  to-morrow;  would  gladly  squeeze 
the  hand  of  (klillon  Barrot,  and  would  have  no 
objection  to  come  to  terms  with  Mauguin,  Corme- 
nin,  or  the  Charivari.  Not  one  living  statesman 
in  France  knows  how  he  stands  with  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe;  nor  is  this  to  be  imputed  to  the  king’s  cle¬ 
verness,  but  to  his  instability.  One  comes,  another 
goes,  they  all  profess  their  alacrity  to  uphnid  the 
welfare  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  king  vai  illates 
between  them.  •  •  •  «  « 

“  If  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  Louis  Philippe  has  hitherto  neutralized 
parties, — what  is  it  ?  An  indescribable  selishness, 
that  has  spread  from  above  downwards  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  state,  so  that,  in  every  function, 
each  part  regards  only  itself,  and  the  general  body 
lies  paralysed.  •  *  •  What  France  is 

now  suffering  under,  is  not  the  exhaustion  of  its 
resources,  nor  the  perturbation  of  party,  nor  the 
intrigues  of  its  ambitious  statesmen, — but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  fear,  distrust,  and  dissimulation,  the  hire¬ 
ling  temper,  the  want  of  self-reliance,  and  the 
cringing  habits  with  which  it  has  been  infected 
from  above.  And  all  this  in  a  people  that  has  such 
an  eagerness  to  be  busied,  or  at  least  amused ;  in  a 
people  that  is  prone  to  obey  so  submi6.sively,  if 
only  it  is  commanded  with  energy ;  in  a  state. 
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which,  through  its  unity,  is  the  most  governable] 
in  the  world,  China,  perhaps,  excepted.  All  Paris  | 
is  like  the  Palais  Royal, — its  animation  is  gone. 
There  are  tine  shop',  where  no  one  buys  anything, 
hut  only  lounges  past  them  ;  eating-rooms  on  the 
tirst  floor,  and  coffee  and  newspaper-rooms  below.” 

Thi.s  is  a  cliecrless  picture  for  those 
whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  but 
one  from  which  foreigners  will  not  fail  to  j 
extract  comfort.  They  naturally  enough 
argue,  that  the  depression  and  enervation 
of  France  bodes  well  for  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  “  This  may  be  all  very  well,”  says 
Gutzkow,  “  and  far  from  desiring  to  stir  up 
the  German  press  against  Louis  Philippe,  I 
congratulate  his  native  land  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  has  derived  from  his  system  to  re¬ 
fresh  itself  by  repose.” 

“  One  thing,  however,  I  must  remark  ;  history 
proves  that  every  anomalous  departure  from  the 
natural  course  of  things,  only  leads,  sooner  or  later, 
to  a  more  threatening  revulsion  towards  the  re-es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  moral  condition.  The  present 
enervation  of  the  French  w’ill  have  its  revenge. 
Yes;  I  am  even  of  opinion  that  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  nations  stand  on  a  sounder  footing,  when 
each  is  tree  to  enjoy  the  use  of  its  natural  powers. 
That  F ranee  should  be  proud  and  vigorous  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  she  should  be  warlike. 
A  nation  may  have  the  faculty  of  pursuing  an  ac¬ 
tive  career  conceded  to  it  without  putting  a  sword 
into  its  hand.  The  range  of  ideas  in  the  nine- ! 
teenth  century  is  so  copious,  the  field  for  a  policy 
that  should  walk  in  the  light  of  our  age  is  so  ex-  ^ 
tensive,  that  the  bounding  pulse  of  the  national 
heart  may  well  be  aroused  without  any  beating  of 
drums.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  has  not  been 
comprehended  in  that  huckster-like  balancing  of 
interests  by  which  France  has  been  governed  since 
J330.  The  nation  has  been  kept  quiet  for  the  time 
b>  this  policy ;  but,  soon  of  late,  some  cry  will 
break  this  lethargy,  some  spark  will  kindle  the 
silently  accumulating  tiiel.” 

It  argues  ill,  our  author  tliiiik.s,  for  the 
constitutional  system  in  France,  if  all  the 
bulwarks  that  have  been  erected  against 
the  revolutionary  flood  break  down  as  ra¬ 
pidly  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  done. 
The  disrepute  of  this  body  has  incredibly 
augmented  within  the  last  four  years  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bankers,  stock¬ 
jobbers,  and  stockholders,  who  universally 
imagine  that  their  own  prosperity  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  community,  it  is  no  longer 
looked  up  to  with  deference  or  interest 
by  public  opinion. 

“  Its  strength  is  broken ;  death  has  struck  down 
some  of  its  best  pillars,  and  others  have  become 
impaired  by  age.  Those  who,  like  Berryer  and 


I^martine,  should  have  shone  conspicuously,  by 
force  of  character,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
for  them  to  achieve  great  things  by  their  oratory, 
have  exhibited  incredible  weakne.sses.  The  only 
vigorous,  informed,  impassioned  leaven  of  the 
Chamber  is  Thier.s ;  but  all  the  world  knows  that 
his  individual  self  is  the  only  thing  for  which  he 
now  and  then  blows  up  a  sort  of  storm  in  that  little 
standing  pool.  In  Guizot  and  Thiers  there  stand 
mutually  opposed,  not  two  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment,  but  two  methods.  The  one  is  disposed  to 
go  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  the  other  a  little 
faster.  They  bid  against,  each  other  to  the  King 
only  as  to  w’hich  will  serve  him  best.  In  Thiers 
there  is  more  of  the  fiery  Frenchman  than  in  Gui¬ 
zot,  in  whom  there  is  something  of  the  Calvinistic 
.strain,  something  that  savors  of  the  Genevan 
school.  This  slight  shade  of  dift'erence  apart,  the 
course  of  things  would  be  almost  the  same  under 
the  one  as  the  other,  at  least  so  long  as  Louis 
Philippe  lives. 

“  The  other  elements  of  a  Chamber,  based  on 
taxation,  a  chamber  more  than  a  third  of  which 
consists  of  public  functionaries,  officers,  and  other 
subordinates  of  the  government,  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  excite  any  lively  admiration  for  the  representa¬ 
tive  system,  excellent  as  it  is  in  its  pure  and  genu¬ 
ine  character.  A  .seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  become  a  position  of  emolument ;  not  that  the 
taint  of  corruption  imputed  to  this  institution  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  gross  literal  sense;  no,  the 
bribery  is  of  a  more  refined  sort.  The  deputy 
must  bestir  himself  in  the  capital  for  the  benefit 
of  his  province  and  his  constituents ;  he  is  so  near 
the  ear  of  government.  The  government  wants 
his  vote,  and  he  .sells  it  on  consideration  of  a  place 
or  two  for  his  relations,  a  favor  to  his  friends,  an 
admission  to  a  first  subscription  for  a  new  railway, 
or  any  one  or  more  of  the  thousand  opportunities 
a  mini.stry  posse.s.ses  for  using  its  divining  rod  and 
discovering  precious  metals  under  the  common 
ground  of  life.  Guizot,  a  conscientious  man,  is 
not  the  inventor  of  this  subornation.  No,  the  ve¬ 
nal  eagerly  offer  themselves  for  sale,  they  put  the 
pen  into  the  hand  of  the  passive  minister,  and  he 
has  but  to  suhscrilie  his  name.  They  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  benefiting  themselves,  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  relations,  and  friends;  and  the  philosopher, 
smiling  at  first  at  human  frailties,  comes  at  last  to 
despise  them  as  he  gratifies  them.  But  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  accord  with  Guizot's  character,  it 
does  so  with  his  master’s,  who  is  well  vcr.'sed  in 
scrutinizing  the  passions  of  men,  and  turning  to 
his  own  advantage  the  earthly  complement  of 
God’s  ime^e. 

“  After  the  king’s  death  it  will  be  impossible  to 
uphold  the  present  Chamber  of  Deputies;  which 
has  become  a  mere  trick- w'orking  machine  in  his 
hands,  by  means  of  w’hich  he  contrives  to  govern 
France  with  apparent  equity,  and  entirely  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  Should 
Thiers  or  Lamartine  then  come  to  the  helm,  they 
would  find  themselves  mistaken  if  they  reckoned 
on  meeting  in  the  Chamber  with  the  same  elements 
as  those  with  the  nature  of  which  they  have  made 
themselves  so  familiar  by  the  study  of  sixteen 
years.  An  altered  electoral  census  would  suddenly 
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set  before  them  another  ^^eneration,  fashioned  to  j 
new  views,  and  other  principles  than  those  of  the 
old  performers  in  the  comedy  of  ‘  The  system.’ 
This  chaiijjje  in  the  electoral  census  will  proba!)ly 
be  proposed  by  the  Regency  itself ;  and  forms  per¬ 
haps  a  clause  in  the  testament  which  the  king  will 
becpieathe  to  his  sons  and  grandsons.  The  first  King 
of  the  French  has  studied  history,  and  has  long 
been  a  silent  observer  of  the  manner  in  which 
things  rise  and  fall.  Hu  will,  no  doubt,  have  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  old  dynasty  the  usual  practice  of  new 
reigns  to  meet  the  natural  wish  for  change,  and  he 
will  have  instructed  his  son  accordingly.  Harm¬ 
less  infernal  reforms  divert  public  attention  from 
the  perilous  ground  of  foreign  politics  ;  and  what 
is  there  that  can  be  changed  with  greater  facility 
than  this  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  has  none  of 
the  prentice  of  an  ancient  venerable  institution  i 
If  any  of  the  foreign  cabinets  look  forward  to  the 
king’s  death  as  to  the  opening  of  a  lion’s  cage,  let 
them  advise  the  Duke  of  Nemours  instantly  to 
seize  the  expedient  of  electoral  reform  ;  it  will 
meet  the  restless  and  dangerous  craving  after  s^ome 
sort  of  new  thin^,  busy  all  parties  in  the  country, 
give  the  French  in  reality  the  increased  freedom 
they  deserve,  and  protect  other  nations  from  any 
outbreak  of  that  arrogant  and  aggressive  spirit  that 
might  again  possess  France,  when  suddenly  left 
without  a  master ;  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  expect 
anything  salutary’to  Germany  from  what  France 
calls  her  glory,  her  national  honor,  and  her  free¬ 
dom.” 

"  Being  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  Lecomte’s 
attempt  on  the  king’s  life,  our  author  was 
shocked  to  see  the  apathy  manifested  by ! 
the  public.  He  remarks  on  this  subject  : — 

“  People  say  that  the  king  is  much  beloved  in 
Paris.  I  will  not  contest  the  point,  I  will  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  opinion  of  his  political  opponents,  who 
call  him  a  traitor  to  the  maxims  and  men  who  put 
him  on  the  throne;  and  1  will  even  say  that  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  years,  and  who.se 
course  of  life  has  been  such  as  his,  that  he  should 
wear  the  poetic,  grand,  and  genial  physiognomy 
which  unhappily  we  so  sorely  miss  in  almost  all 
living  sovereigns.  I  repeat,  that  all  Pari.sians  who 
live  in  dread  of  erneutes,  of  the  breaking  of  their 
shop-windows,  and  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  behold  in  the  king  their  staunchest  sup¬ 
port.  lie  is  liked,  therefore  ;  but  this  I  can  aver, 
that  the  expression  of  that  liking  is  the  coldest  and 
tamest  that  ever  was  witnessed. 

“  It  was  the  first  of  May,  the  king’s  fete  day ; 
the  weather  beautiful.  A  heavy  rain  had  quicken¬ 
ed  the  vegetation  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  filled  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  the  blos¬ 
soming  trees.  A  soft  moonlight  evening  followed ; 
the  king  was  to  appear  in  the  balcony  of  the  cha¬ 
teau,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  persons  had  been 
admitted  by  special  tickets  into  the  smaller  garden. 
The  regimental  bands  played  under  the  balcony. 
At  la.st  appeared  the  king,  who  so  recently  had  had 
another  escape  from  assassination.  With  him  were 
his  two  grandsons,  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  Due  de 
VoL.  X.  No.  III.  *  23 


Chartres,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  now  and 
then  joined  the  party. 

“  In  the  ministerial  papers  appeared  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  ‘  Immense  acclamations  tilled  the 
air.  Never  was  the  royal  family  so  received; 
never  were  the  cries  of  Fire  le  Roi  !  so  prolonged 
and  vehement.  Enthusiasm  was  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch.’ 

“  Not  one  word  of  this  is  true.  The  vast  crowd 
was  silent  for  a  whole  hour.  The  king  appeared 
in  military  uniform,  with  a  three-cocked  hat,  a  tall 
gaunt  figure,  altogether  unlike  the  usual  stout, 
plump  portraits  of  him,  with  white  whiskers  and 
the  infirm  carriage  of  a  very  old  man,  for  whom 
we  felt  twofold  compassion  in  pre.sence  of  that 
cold,  insensible  crowd.  Not  a  man  of  them  raised 
his  hat,  whiLst  the  king  was  inre.ssantly  taking  his 
off  and  bowing.  Three  or  four  persons,  commis¬ 
sioned  for  the  purpose,  shouted  I’/re  le  Rot  t  No 
one  responded  to  the  cry ;  the  king  sat  down. 
Sentinels  were  po.sted,  of  course  with  loaded  wea¬ 
pons,  on  all  the  atijacent  roofs  and  galleries,  for  it 
was  a  daring  act  of  the  king’s  to  expose  himself  so 
openly.  His  little  grandsons,  designated,  in  the 
otficial  style,  I'avenir  de  la  France,  beat  time  to 
the  music.  The  king  encouraged  them  to  do  so ;  it 
gave  them  a  gay,  saucy,  perhaps  martial  appear¬ 
ance.  It  lasted  much  too  long  for  a  spontaneous 
imjiul.se,  this  time-beating;  children  soon  tire  of 
such  sports,  but  the  Comte  de  Paris  durst  not 
cease,  he  was  obliged  to  work  on  unceasingly  at 
his  enforced  musical  programme.  The  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  who  has  learnt  what  is  called  in  France 
s'cffacer,  to  make  herself  small,  did  not  remain 
long  on  the  balcony,  but  slipjied  away  as  soon  as 
she  could.  But  the  ‘  immutable  thought  ’  {pensie 
immuahle)  held  on.  The  claqueurs  of  the  police 
again  shouted  l  ive  le  Roi !  Again  he  stood  up, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  smilingly.  Dead  si¬ 
lence  as  before,  no  response.  Vive  la  Heine  J 
some  one  shouted,  and  still  there  was  silence,  and 
when  at  last  the  cry  was  given  out  of  Vivc  le 
Comte  de  Paris !  the  farce  was  dissolved  in  laugh¬ 
ter.  And  this  was  the  scene  of  which  the  Journal 
des  Dehats  said,  ‘  Immense  acclamations  filled  the 
air,’  &c. 

“  8o  much  of  Paris  as  was  not  present,  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  electors,  foreign  nations  and  foreign 
courts,  believe  these  words.  When  I  recounted 
what  I  had  seen  to  a  banker,  he  answered  coolly — 
‘  People  do  not  shout  in  France.  When  there  is 
no  hissing,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  every  one  had 
shouted.’ 

“  This,  I  own,  astounded  me.  Our  warm,  strong¬ 
beating  German  heart !  Our  enthusiasm  for  all 
we  Jove  and  reverence!  The  blasi  Frenchman 
lets  the  claqueur  shout,  and  joins  tacitly  in  the  ap¬ 
plause,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  hiss. 

“  I  should  like  to  know  whether  Louis  Philippe 
views  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  does  his 
banker.  Would  not  a  little  more  love  and  affec¬ 
tion  be  welcome  to  him  after  another  attempt  on 
his  life.’  Or  do  we  Germans  take  too  sentimental 
a  view  of  such  matters  ?  It  may  be  so ;  for,  while 
we  were  thus  reflecting,  one  of  our  party  had  his 
pocket  picked.” 
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CiUtzkow  had  two  or  three  interviews  with 
Thiers  and  Guizot,  and  sat  at  their  taljles. 
Ho  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  a  pretty  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  the  personal  and  political 
character  and  circunistances  of  both  states¬ 
men.  Of  the  former,  he  says,  that  his 
preconceived  notions  were  not  di.^appointed 
on  nearer  acquaintance, — a  thin;^  which 
does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  a  great  man. 

“  Thiers  is  unqncstionahly  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  phenomena  of  our  time;  a  journalist 
who  plunges  into  the  torrent  of  a  revolution,  and 
is  borne  along  by  it  to  become  twice  j)rime  minister 
of  one  of  the  fust  nations  of  the  world.  One  is 
astounded  at  the  circumstances  that  could  have 
produced  so  singular  a  result,  and  still  more  at  the 
talent  of  the  man  who  contrived  to  avail  himself 
so  dexterously  of  those  circumstances.  *  * 

To  me,  too,  there  is  something  so  exceedingly  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  fact,  that  Thiers  owes  his  fortune, 
not  to  a  lucky  star,  not  to  any  vast  comprehensive 
genius  he  possesses,  but  to  a  single  personal  ac¬ 
complishment — the  gift  of  oratory.  1  confess,  I  am 
shocked  by  this  discovery.  *  ♦  Thiers 

said,  ‘Our  Chamber  likes  to  be  entertained;  it  is 
made  up  of  jieople  who  cannot  bring  themselves 
to  endure  to  be  bored  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
Whoever  would  make  sure  of  them,  must  amuse 
them.’  And,  in  fact,  Thiers  commands  the  Cham¬ 
ber  by  amusing  it.  *  *  It  was  not 

the  genius  of  this  statesman  that  transferred  him 
from  a  fifth-floor  lodging  to  his  splendid  mansion 
in  the  Place  St.  George,  but  his  talent.  Talent  is 
always  more  prosperous  in  France  than  genius; 
perhaps  it  is  so  all  the  world  over. 

“  So  long  as  the  kings  of  France  are  dependent 
on  their  ministers,  and  these  again  on  the  chamber, 
the  career  of  a  Thiers  may  be  re  enacted  in  every 
session.  A  young  deputy  a.scends  the  tribune  for 
the  first  time.  He  waits  five  minutes,  until  the 
noise  made  by  the  prattling  representatives  of  the 
nation  has  subsided,  takes  a  few  sips  out  of  the 
glass  of  cau  sucree  beside  him,  and  begins — ‘  Mes¬ 
sieurs  !’  First,  the  audience  criticise  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  then  his  dialect, — is  he  from  the  north 
or  the  south  ?  Then  they  note  his  action,  his 
pauses  and  intonations,  then  they  pass  insensibly 
to  the  consideration  of  his  system,  and  finally  ot 
the  vievv  he  takes  of  the  matter  in  hand.  If  the 
latter,  though  not  correct,  is  acute,  if  he  displays 
wily  turns,  if  his  language  is  free  from  the  com¬ 
mon-place  phrases  of  the  bar  or  the  lecture-room, 
if  it  have  none  of  the  frothiness  of  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  or  the  hard,  dry  style  of  an  uncouth  republican ; 
if  the  voice,  the  delivery,  the  manner  find  favor, 
and  if,  besides  all  this,  he  has  a  prompt  and  point¬ 
ed  reply  for  any  passing  remarks  by  which  he  may 
be  interrupted,  why  then  his  fortune  is  made. 
Before  the  speech  is  yet  concluded,  the  king  is  al¬ 
ready  informed  that  a  new  genius  has  arisen.  In 
the  evening  he  is  spoken  of  in  all  the  journals. 
The  ministers  would  think  themselves  fortunate  to 
have  such  an  orator  for  their  champion :  and  in  the 
next  arrangement  of  a  cabinet,  France  has  acquir¬ 


ed  a  minister  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  lived  bv 
the  favor  of  a  bookseller. 

“  If,  in  the  cour.«e  of  bis  Napoleonic  studies, 
Thiers  gradually  became  so  enamored  of  Iris  hero 
that  he  began  to  imitate  liim,  and  brought  it  to 
such  a  pass,  that  he  was  ready,  if  war  broke  out, 
to  seize  the  truncheon  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  ;  on  the  other  hand,  nature  had  un¬ 
questionably  already  imjiressed  upon  him  an  out¬ 
ward  alfmiiy  with  Napoleon.  He  looks  like  the 
C’orsican.  The  form  of  bis  head  and  the  rounding 
of  the  chin  bear  a  stronir  resemblance  to  those  ot 
the  bronze  Napoleon.  The  keen  falcon  glance  is 
concealed  by  spectacles.  His  hair  is  grey ;  in 
other  respects  lie  is  a  bale  and  young-looking  man 
of  forty.  He  is  so  short  of  stature,  that  he  must 
always  look  up  wlien  he  is  speaking.  He  is  fond 
of  sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  and  collecting  a 
group  of  hearers  around  him,  to  whose  remarks  he 
listens  with  great  aflability  and  good  humor. 
Thiers  has  not  contracted  any  ministerial  airs.  He 
still  retains  all  his  southern  flexibility  of  manner, 
the  bonhommie  of  a  good  fellow  {eincs  guten 
Jiingc7i),  the  cordiality  of  a  rtturkr.  One  likes 
him  because  he  is  natural. 

“  ‘  I  was  not  much  interested,’  said  I,  ‘  in  the 
subject  of  your  yesterday’s  speech  on  the  harbor 
of  Algiers;  I  only  admired  your  method  of  treating 
it,  and  your  oratorical  powers.  It  is  true,  your 
colleagues  in  the  chamber  make  it  an  easy  tiling 
for  you  to  hold  your  ground.  I  never  heard  worse 
speaking  than  tlial  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
you,  M.  dc  Corcelles.  I  cannot  understand  how  a 
man  of  honor  and  feeling  can  ascend  the  tribune, 
and  deliver  a  harangue  that  is  listened  to  with  the 
most  utter  indifference.’ 

“  ‘  Tlicse  jteople  make  their  speeches,’  replied 
Thiers,  ‘  not  for  the  chamber  hut  for  the  electors, 
who  read  them  in  the  papers,  give  them  in  imagi¬ 
nation  suitable  action  and  delivery,  and  rejoice  in 
having  .«ient  so  clever  a  deputy  to" Paris.’ 

“  ‘  What  is  the  secret  of  the  orator’s  art  ?’  I  re¬ 
sumed.  ‘  I  believe  it  is  nature.  One  should  have 
clearly  defined  thoughts  to  utter,  and  should  say  no 
more  than  is  necessary.  *  *  The  debate 

of  yesterday  was  very  stormy.’ 

“  ‘  Storiny  ?  {  thought  it  very  quiet,  almost 

sleepily  so.'  ' 

Allowance  must  be  made  for  diversity  of 
habits  and  tastes.  Gutzkow  might  reason¬ 
ably  call  a  debate  “  stormy,”  in  which  a 
fierce  exchange  of  personalities  took  place 
between  Thiers  and  Soiilt,  each  charging 
the  other  with  habitual  disregard  for  truth. 
Gutzkow  pursued  the  conversation  by  re¬ 
marking  : — 

[  ‘“I  admire  the  calmness  with  which  you  en- 

I  counter  opposition.’ 

“  ‘  One  learns  to  do  so  as  a  minister:  one  must 
also  acquire  the  habit  as  a  parliamentary  one.  All 
this  roaring  and  screeching  is  mere  wind.  If  you 
take  it  quietly,  and  smile,  you  remain  master  of  the 
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field.  The  chamlier  is  like  every  Large  body ;  it  is 
as  childish  as  the  audience  in  a  theatre.  The 
finest  things,  if  badly  played,  are  liissed  oth  Ces 
measicurs  are  all  very  wise  legislatures,  but, collec¬ 
tively,  they  have  all  the  defects  of  a  pit  audience.’ 

“  ‘  That  confirms  me,’  I  subjoined,  ‘  in  the  be¬ 
lief,  how  much  a  good  deputy  may  learn  even  from 
a  bad  actor.  It  struck  me,  during  yesterday’s  de¬ 
bate,  that  these  gentlemen  were  not  familiar  with 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  the  art  of  dealing  with 
a  multitude.  They  did  not  even  know  how  to 
enforce  silence.  The  worst  actor  knows  that.  If 
he  is  in  the  midtile  of  a  sentence,  and  people  are 
talking  in  the  bo.ves,  clapjiing  doors,  or  showing 
in  other  ways  their  impatience  at  his  bad  perform¬ 
ance,  what  does  he  do  ?  He  suddenly  stops  speak¬ 
ing.  Every  one  sees,  every  one  hears  this.  The 
actor  is  silent.  Why  is  he  silent?  All  eyes  are 
bent  on  him,  a  deep  stillness  ensues,  and  the  cun¬ 
ning  player  proceeds  uninterruptedly  with  his 
part.’ 

“  ‘  Very  true,’  said  Thiers.  *  When  I  want  to 
procure  silence,  I  very  often  adopt  the  expedient 
of  uttering  a  gross  paradox.  That  brings  the  up¬ 
roar  to  a  climax.  1  let  them  all  shout  until  they' 
are  tired;  it  gives  me  time  to  recover  my'  breath, 
and  pre.-^ently  the  noi.se  subsides,  for  every  one  is 
curious  to  know  how  1  prove  my  proposition,  and 
the  cliamber  is  all  attention.’  ” 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  language. 
Gutzkow  remarked  that  German  is  very  ill 
adapted  for  oratory. 

“  ‘  The  English  tongue,’  he  .'said,  ‘  is  as  natural 
as  passion  itself.  French  is  the  language  of  con¬ 
versation,  of  mutual  understanding  and  amiable 
persuasion.  The  German  language,  though  our 
poets  find  in  it  a  free  stream  of  abounding  beauty, 
is  yet  far  too  abstract  for  ordinary  purposes ;  it  ex¬ 
presses  nothing  right  out,  is  full  of  paraphrases, 
and  is  far  too  much  a  curial  language  to  be  all  the 
orator  reipiires.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
our  hi.storical  style.’ 

“  ‘  You  would  soon  have  both  an  historical  style 
and  a  language  of  eloipience,’  replied  Thiers,  ‘  if 
Germany  was  in  full  possession  of  free  institutions. 
Good  speaking  can  only  bo  found  where  there 
exists  the  right  of  speeking  freely.  History  can 
only  be  written  where  men  can  make  history. 
The  mere  scholar  can  do  very  well  as  a  collector 
of  historical  materials;  but  to  scrutinize,  sift,  and 
embody  those  materials  belongs  only  to  the  scholar, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  statesman.  Machia- 
velli  and  Du  Thou  were  statesmen  ;  therefore  they 
had  an  historical  .style.” 

There  is  a  very  great  difference,  as  our 
author  remarks,  between  the  manner  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  a  French  and  German  historian. 
The  latter,  when  he  meditates  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  some  magnum  opnSj  first  spends  ten 
years  in  piling  up  a  mountain  of  materials  ; 
another  ten  years  are  employed  in  reading 
these :  and,  in  the  course  of  a  third  ten,  he 


puts  them  into  shape,  and  gives  them  to  the 
press.  They  manage  the  thing  much  more 
conveniently  in  France,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  in  England  also,  where  the  drudgery 
is  done  by  young  litterateurs  and  steady 
old  factotums  ;  whilst  the  author  reserves 
to  himself  only  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
labor.  But,  besides  this  difference  as  to 
outward  method,  there  is  another  inward 
and  radical  difference,  which  we  have  never 
seen  more  happily  symbolized  than  in  the 
words  of  Baron  Ariiim  : — “  A  Cierman,  an 
bmglisliman,  and  a  Frenchman  were  seve¬ 
rally  re(|uired  to  portray  a  camel.  The 
Frenchman  went  straightway  to  the  Jardin 
des  Blantes,  and  on  the  following  day  pro¬ 
duced  a  clever,  though  not  perfectly  accu¬ 
rate  sketch  of  the  camel.  The  Englishman 
set  out  w’ith  the  first  steamer  for  the  Afri¬ 
can  desert,  carefully'  observed  the  camels  he 
saw  there,  made  drawings  of  them,  and,  af¬ 
ter  some  months,  completed  a  picture  of 
the  animal,  true  to  the  very  life.  Mean¬ 
while  the  German  had  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study,  in  order  to  construe  the  camel 
out  of  the  depth  of  his  own  moral  conscious¬ 
ness.*  According  to  the  most  recent  au¬ 
thentic  intelligence  he  is  still  at  it.” 

Guizot’s  opinion  of  Thiers  is  thus  report¬ 
ed  from  his  own  lips : — 

“‘M.  Thiers,  my  indefatigable  rival,  bas  the 
misfortune  with  all  his  talent  to  be  only  an  imita¬ 
tor.  At  one  time  he  imitates  Louis  XIV.,  at  an¬ 
other  the  .lacobins;  to-day  the  Directory,  and  to¬ 
morrow  Napoleon.  It  seems  as  though,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  knowledge  of  the  modern  history  of 
France,  he  has  no  other  way  of  helping  himself 
out  of  a  difficult  case  than  by  asking  himself,  ‘  How 
would  the  monarchy,  how  would  the  republic, 
how  would  the  empire  have  acted  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances:’  There  is  much  truth  in  this  re¬ 
mark. 

“  ‘  lA)uis  Philippe,  Mole,  and  Guizot,  each  lost 
his  father  by  the  guillotine.  Louis  Philippe  fears 
the  French,  Mole  flatters  them,  Guizot  despises 
them.  Not  one  of  the  three  manifests  towards 
them  oblivion  of  the  pa.st — forgiveness — love. 

“  Guizot  has  seen  great,  but  assuredly  no  vir¬ 
tuous  times.  Why  then  hate  ours  ?  That  tine 
soul  that  could  read,  with  steadfast  voice,  out  of 
Bossuet  to  his  dying  wife, — that  manly  spirit  that 
could  restrain  his  tears  as  he  cast  the  first  handful 

*  “  Um  das  Kamecl  aus  der  Ticfe  seines  sitUichen 
Bacusstscins  zu  emstmiren.  There  are  multitudes 
of  German  metaphysical  words  and  phrases,  for 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  equivalents  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  this  ‘  sitHichen  Barusstsehis'  is  one  of  them. 
In  the  phra.se  which  we  have  substituted  for  it,  the 
word  ‘  moral’  mu.'^t  be  taken  in  its  most  abstract 
sense,  and  not  as  implying  ‘  morality’  in  its  ordinary 
and  limited  acceptation.” 
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of  earth  on  the  coffin  of  his  son,— why  thiii  filled 
only  with  distrust  towards  the  age,  towards  a 
whole  people  ?  Does  faith  in  mankind  vanish 
with  youth  ?  Are  they  alone  wise,  they  alone 
worthy  of  esteem,  whose  heads  are  whitened  with 
the  snows  of  age?  Were  it  possible  to  blend 
Guizot  and  Lamartine  together,  there  would  not 
perhaj)S  be  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  but  a  ma¬ 
jority  there  would  be  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  see 
in  politics  the  suit  which  man  has  been  carrying 
on  with  nature  for  thousands  of  years  past,  with 
no  prospect  as  yet  of  winning.” 

Our  author  reports  an  aiimsing  lecture 
given  him  indirectly  hy  Connenin  (Tiinon), 
the  celebrated  pamphleteer,  on  the  terrible 
prolixity  of  the  German  writers.  Taking 
up  a  big  book  by  J.amennais,  and  a  very 
little  one  by  himself,  Timon  l»egan  thus: — 

“  ‘  Such  a  book  as  this,  look  you,  is  far  too  bi^. 
It  is  a  capital  book  by  all  means,  but  who  reads 
it?  Who  buys  it?  Who  has  time  and  money 
enough?  The  great  thing  is  to  operate  effectively 
on  the  people.  Look  at  this  slender  little  book,  it 
is  cheap,  and  can  be  read  quickly.  Many  thousand 
copies  are  dispersed  over  France.  'I’o-day,  the 
little  thing  appears  in  Paris ;  to-morrow  it  is  in  the 
provinces.  ()ne  must  w'rite  pamphlets  that  can  be 
understood  by  the  academician  and  by  the  vine¬ 
dresser,  books  that  will  lie  on  the  boudoir-table 
and  on  the  poor  man’s  chimney-piece,  that  can  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  read  during  a  walk  in 
the  forest,  books  that  do  not  give  us  too  much  to 
retain  in  mind,  and  therefore  not  much  to  forget. 
Pray  recommend  all  German  writers  to  work  in 
this  way  for  the  people.  CVst  la  propagande  la 
plus  sure,  la  plus  sincere^ 

“  I  hereby  do  it  solemnly. 

“  But  there  is  one  thing  friend  Cormenin  forgot. 
In  France,  it  is  necessary  to  make  books  as  small 
as  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  reading  of  them  is  a 
matter  of  such  difficulty  among  the  populace.  To 
read  the  liltle  book  on  ‘Centralization,’  costs  the 
vine-dresser  of  Burgundy  a  month’s  time.  Perhaps 
three  individuals  in  a  village  can  read,  that  is  to 
say,  can  spell  through  a  book.  What  an  effort 
for  them  to  decypher  such  a  gigantic  work  as  a 
pamphlet  of  six  sheets  !  How  many  vvinter  even¬ 
ings  must  be  spent,  how  many  lamps  burnt  out, 
before  its  contents  can  be  hammered  into  the  hard 
head  of  a  Bretagne  peasant !  A  Monsieur  Blondin, 
a  communist  tailor,  who  refused  to  make  me  a  pair 
of  trowsers  because  he  deemed  me  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  up  my  nose  at  philosophers  and  great  social 
reformers,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  keeps 
&  needle- woman  in  his  workshop  to  read  the 
newspapers  every  morning  to  himself,  and  his 
equally  erudite  journeymen.  In  Germany,  where 
every  peasant  has  read  through  the  family  Bible  at 
least  three  times,  and  his  old  sermon-book  four 
times,  it  is  allowable  to  give  a  little  more  bulk  to 
one’s  pamphlets.  Besides,  it  is  notorious,  that  it 
is  only  in  right  of  twenty  printed  sheets  per  volume, 
that  we  enjoy  a  sort  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
through  which  we  may  at  least  indulge  the  fond 


illusion,  that  we  have  written  without  a  censor¬ 
ship — until  the  book  is  confiscated.” 

Is  tlierc  anything  in  thi.s  world  so  bad, 
that  nothing  good  can  conic  out  of  it .' 
Kven  the  censorship,  it  seems,  has  its 
literary  advantages.  In  reply  to  Ville- 
inain’s  question,  “  How  did  the  able  writers 
of  Germany  contrive  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  horrible  yoke  of  the  censor¬ 
ship.-”  Gutzkow  answered  : — 

“  ‘  We  strive  so  much  the  more  to  write  in  an 
original  style.’ 

*•  ‘  That  is  true,’  said  Villcmain ;  ‘  we  have  seen 
the  .same  thing  in  Benjamin  Constant.  JSo  long  as 
he  wrote  under  censoiship,  he  was  a  great  stylist. 
As  he  was  compelled  to  go  round  about  the  truth, 
his  pen  swept,  in  its  serpentine  evolutions,  through 
the  ino.st  masterly  and  graceful  curves.  Afterwards, 
when  he  was  free  to  write  whatever  he  jileased, 
he  Ixcame  slovenly,  and  nobody  would  read  him. 
Be  a.'jsuied,  however,  that  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
press,  we  would  lather  read  bad  books,  than  have 
good  stylists,  with  a  censorship.’  ” 


A  Learned  Turk. — The  new  Cheik-ul-Islarn, 
Tsmet-Ben-Zade-Arif-lIiemct  Bey,  is  considered  the 
most  learned  man  in  Asiatic  literature  in  the  w  hole 
Ottoman  empire.  But  he  is  better  than  learned — he 
is  enlightened  ;  he  is  known  to  I'e  a  warm  advocate 
of  reform  principles,  and  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  as  the  head  of  the  magistrature,  and, 
under  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  by  the  exprc.ss  recommendation  of  the 
grand  vizier.  Rechid  Pacha  This  Cheik-ul-lslam 
possesses  the  finest  and  most  voluminous  library  of 
Oriental  books  that  exists  as  private  property  in  the 
world.  The  rigor  of  his  virtue  is  said,  too,  to  be 
equal  to  his  erudition,  and  of  this  he  has  already, 
since  he  has  l)een  advanced  to  his  present  dignity, 
given  proof.  The  Cheiks-ul-lslam,  his  predecessors, 
have,  since  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  been  supported 
by  the  public  Treasury.  They  have  received  about 
2,000  dollars  per  month  from  that  source ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  according  to  ancient  juactice,  they  re¬ 
ceived  also  the  product  of  particular  taxes  and 
monopolies  which  were  set  aside  for  their  support. 
Hiemet  Bey,  however,  has  refused  to  accept  ol  this 
last  provision,  saying  that  the  monthly  purses  sent 
him  from  the  Treasury  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  office.  By  this  Act  he  has 
renounced  for  himself  and  his  prcdece.ssors  more 
than  30,000  dollars  per  annum — an  act  of  patriotism 
which  will  find  few  parallels  in  any  country,  which 
is  without  example  here,  and  w'hich  has  super-ex¬ 
cellent  value,  because  disinterestedne.ss  in  Turkey  is 
precisely  that  heroic  virtue  which  is  es.‘<entially 
needed  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  reform,  and  of  all 
good  hope  in  the  future  destinies  of  the  empire. — 
Chronicle  CorrcspoTidcnt  at  Constantinople. 

Statue  to  Mrs.  Siddons. — A  Statue  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  the  great  tragedian,  is  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  chosen  sculptor  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Campbell,  who  has  just  finishea  the  model. 
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From  the  English  Review. 

JOAN  OF  ARC— SCHILLER’S  DRAMA. 

1.  Proceft  dc  Cnndamnatinn  el  de  Rehabilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Arc^  dite  la  Pueelle,  pvb- 
liees  pour  la  premihe  Jois  d^tpres  les  Manuscrits  de  la  Ribliothhpie  Ro'iale^  suivis  de 
tons  les  documents  historicjues  (pdon  a  pu  reuniry  et  accompacjnes  de  notes  ct  d'cclaircisse- 
ments.  Par  .Iules  (^uiciierat.  Tom.  i. — lii.  Paris,  1841-5. 

*2.  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  A  romantic  trayedijy  translated  from  the  German  of  Fried¬ 
rich  von  Schiller.  Rums’  Fire-side  Library.  London,  no  date. 


Herself  more  like  an  apparition  than  like 
a  reality,  a  ereature  of  romance  rather  than 
a  historical  character,  the  heroine  of  Doni 
Rcmi  has  yet  left  on  the  face  of  her  own 
age  so  deep  a  mark  of  her  fleet  and  passing 
footstep,  that  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
reducing  her  talc  to  the  sober  proportions  ! 
of  historic  truth,  and  separating  matter  of' 
fact  from  matter  altogether  visionary,,  the  : 
historian  cannot  avoid  dealing  with  this ! 
most  perplexing  episode  in  the  annals  of 
modern  times.  And  while  the  historian  is  i 
thus  compelled  to  insert  among  the  records  ; 
of  well-authenticated  transactions  a  story 
scarcely  less  fabulous  than  that  of  the  j 
Trojan  war,  philosophers  exhaust  their  in¬ 
genuity  to  fathom  the  depth,  and  poets 
weary  the  wing  of  their  fancy  to  rise  to  the 
height,  of  that  most  enigmatic  and  most 
poetic  of  subjects — Joan  of  Arc. 

Setting  aside  all  the  curious  details  with 
which  her  story  is  rife,  and  all  the  embel¬ 
lishments  which  it  has  at  ditforent  times  re-  j 
ceived,  taking  merely  the  broad  outline  of 
the  facts,  as  they  stand  forth  undeniably 
in  the  general  history  of  the  times,  the  talc 
is  marvellous  enough.  A  simple  country 
lass,  obscure  and  unlettered,  not  out  of  her 
teens,  suddenly  appears  on  the  stage  of  the 
world  ;  by  her  appearance  she  changes  the 
whole  tide  of  events  ;  victorious  armies  are 
put  to  the  rout,  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a 
fugitive  king  arc  repaired,  and  the  royal 
diadem  is  set  on  his  brow  ;  in  the  midst  of 
her  career  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  and  is  subjected  to  a  legal  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  most  appalling  as  well  as  per¬ 
plexing  nature ;  she  is  placed  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  where  she  defies 
the  power,  and  baffles  the  wiles  of  her  j 
judges  ;  and  a  conviction  being  at  last  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  most  disgraceful  perversion  of 
justice,  she  dies  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
martyr.  Rut  even  here  lier  power  does  not 
end ;  long  afior  her  death  the  proceedings 
taken  against  her  are  subjected  to  a  search¬ 
ing  revision,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  in¬ 


fallible  Church  of  Rome  solemnly  recants 
a  .sentence  solemnly  pronounced,  and  that 
in  a  case  involving  questions  of  faith,  by 
the  dread  tribunal  to  which  she  has  com¬ 
mitted  the  guardianship  of  her  orthodoxy. 

These  are  the  leading  facts  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute ;  they  are  of  a 
character  sufficiently  extraordinary  to  in¬ 
duce  an  inquiry  into  the  ?ncans  by  which  so 
powerful  an  influence  was  exercised  over 
the  world  by  one  whom  her  sex,  her  age, 
her  birth,  and  her  education,  all  alike  dis- 
(iiialified,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  judgment,  for  the  task  she  undertook, 
and  for  the  career  which  she  acconiplishcd. 
Tlie  course  of  that  inquiry,  instead  of  ex¬ 
plaining  so  singular  a  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  human  afhiirs,  on  the  contrary 
tends  to  increase  the  mystery,  and  still 
further  to  perplex  the  mind;  till  at  last  it 
seems  as  if  the  whole  were  a  riddle  cast 
forth  upon  the  tide  of  events  on  very  pur¬ 
pose  to  teach  us  that 

“'There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.” 

That  the  keen  edge  of  this  lesson  was 
felt  by  the  vain  and  shallow  philosophers 
of  the  encycloptndist  school,  who  pretended 
to  know  all  and  to  explain  all,  i.s  attested, 
not  only  by  the  many  untenable  and  often 
ridiculous  hypotheses,*  which  were  ad¬ 
vanced  with  a  view  to  account  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  connected  with 
the  liistory  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  but, 
above  all,  by  the  infamous  production  by 
which  the  corypheus  of  that  school  unwit¬ 
tingly  bore  witness  to  the  close  connexion 
between  unbelief  and  moral  corruptness , 

♦  The  most  absurd,  perhaps,  of  all  tlic  suppositions 
which  have  been  started  in  explanation  oi  the  mys¬ 
terious  tale  of  (VArc  is  that  of  Mr.  Caze:  lie, 

sets  about  gravely  to  prove  that  she  was  an  illegi¬ 
timate  daughter  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria  and  Louis  of 
Orleans,  who  was  put  in  her  infancy  under  the 
charge  of  her  supposed  parents,  and  had  accidentally 
become  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  her  birth. 
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the  stan<lar(l-hearcr  of  infidelity  exhihitinj^ 
himself,  to  his  own  irretrievable  disgrace, 
in  the  character  of  a  ‘‘  filthy  dreamer”  and 
a  “  brute  b(*ast.” 

Against  this  abomination  the  purer  moral 
sense  and  the  loftier  poetic  feeling,  both  of 
England  and  of  Germany,  revolted.  Almost 
simultaneously,  and  apparently  without 
any  knowledge  of  each  other’s  performance, 
appean^d  Southey’s  epic,  .loan  of  Arc,” 
and  Schiller’s  “  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  romantic 
tragedy.”  The  former,  with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections,  frankly  acknowledged  by  the  great 
laureate  himself  in  the  preface  to  the  new 
edition  of  it,  publi.'^hed,  in  1S41,  in  the 
collection  of  his  poetical  works,  atones 
largely  for  the  coarse  blows  dealt  to  “  the 
Mission’d  Maid”  by  the  misplaced  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Hard  of  Avon.  The  hitter,  by 
its  great  and  deserved  popularity,  contri¬ 
buted  in  no  small  dcffree  to  the  ditfusioii  of 
nobler  and  more  worthy  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  public  mind,  and  so  helped  to 
realize  Schiller’s  own  prophecy,  in  one  of 
his  short  lyric  poems,  of  which,  as  neither 
of  the  two  English  versions  which  we  have 
seen  of  it,  is  sufficiently  faithful  to  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  the  original,  we  shall  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  a  translation  of  our  own  :  — 

Humanity  to  foul,  the  scoffer  lewd 
Low  throufjh  the  dust  thy  virgin  form  did  hale; 
Wit  against  beauty  bears  eternal  feud, 

Spurns  God  and  angel,  like  a  fabled  tale  : 
Whate’er  the  heart  holds  dear,  it  basely  reaves, 
Whate’er  or  fancy  dreams,  or  faith  believes. 

But,  like  thyself,  sprung  from  a  childlike  race, 

A  pious  maiden,  shepherdly  in  guise. 

High  poesy  in  her  divine  embrace. 

Does  ylasp  and  bear  thee  to  th’  eternal  skies ; 

With  radiant  glory  she  encircles  thee : 

The  heart’s  creation  must  immortal  be. 

To  soil  whate’er  is  bright,  to  drag  down  low 
Whate’er  is  lofty  is  the  world’s  delight. 

But  fear  not  thou  ;  there  are  yet  heaits  which  glow  ] 
With  glorious  thoughts,  and  upward  wing  their 
flight. 

To  gaping  crowds  let  Momus  shake  his  bells; 

A  noble  mind  on  nobler  visions  dwells. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  most 
egotistical  people  in  the  world,  on  thus  side 
the  Atlantic,  would  long  submit  to  the 
indignity  of  allowing  foreign  literature  to 
monopolize  one  of  the  noblest  themes  of 
their  national  history.  The  more  the 
poems  of  Southey  and  Schiller  became 
known  in  France,  the  more  w’as  Voltaire’s 
Pucelle  felt  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and 
pen  after  pen  was  set  to  work,  to  celebrate 
in  strains  more  worthy  of  her  the  pure  and 


heroic  maiden.  Besides  a  variety  of  small¬ 
er  poems,  and  several  pieces  written  for 
the  stage,  there  have  been  no  less  than  four 
epic  poems  produced  on  the  subject  since 
the  restoration  of  the  Hourltons  ;  ene  by  M. 
Pierre  Dumenil,  one  by  Mine.  deC'hoiseul, 
one  by  Mile.  Bigot,  ami  the  fourth  by  M. 
Alexandre  Soumet,  the  only  one  of  the 
four  which  has  in  France  itself  met  with 
considerable  success. 

Hut  it  is  not  in  the  field  of  poetry  alone 
that  our  French  neighbors  have  exerted 
themselves  to  make  the  nmvndv  hnnorabh 
to  the  injured  memory  of  their  national 
heroine.  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  Lenglet  Dufresnoy  had  ]>ub- 
lished  a  history  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
abridged  from  the  manuscri])t  com])ilation 
of  Richer ;  which  was  succeeded  by  the 
still  more  copious  work  of  M.  de  Laver- 
dy,  during  the  early  part  of  the  revo¬ 
lution.  The  re.storatioii  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  and  the  taste  for  medunval  and 
“  Catholic”  subjects,  which  it  brought  in 
its  train,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  this  line  of 
study  ;  M.  Herriat  Saint-Prix  endeavored 
to  bring  the  adventures  of  Joan  into  an 
accurate  chronological  arrangement ;  and 
M.  Lebrun  dc  Charmettes  gave  an  abstract 
of  her  history,  with  detailed  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  in  her  cause,  taken  from 
the  original  manu.'^cript  documents  preserv¬ 
ed  in  the  JUbliothvqut  dii  lioi.  Hut  by  far 
the  most  important  and  the  most  valuable 
of  the  recent  historical  labors  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  is  the  publication  of  the  original 
documents  themselves  by  M.  Quicherat, 
under  the  auj^^pices  of  the  Societe  de  V  JUs- 
toire  de  France.  The  work  is  to  be  j)re- 
ceded,  in  a  fourth  volume,  by  a  general  in¬ 
troduction  ;  but  the  three  volumes  which 
are  before  the  public,  contain  the  whole  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  instituted  for  the 
condemnation  of  Joan,  afterwards  for  her 
rehabilitation.,  together  with  some  extraju¬ 
dicial  pieces  written  during  her  lifetime. 

These  authentic  documents  contain  am¬ 
ple  and  most  interesting  materials  for  ap¬ 
preciating  the  real  character  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  maiden  ;  and  if  they  disprove  the 
supposition  of  her  being  a  delegate  of 
heaven,  which  AI.  Lebrun  endeavors  to 
support,  they  furnish  eipially  clear  evidence 
that  she  was  neither  herself  an  impostor, 
nor  the  dupe  and  tool  of  a  crafty  policy  ; 
but  that,  in  whatever  way  tlie  phenomenon 
may  be  accounted  for,  she  was  herself  sin¬ 
cerely  persuaded  of  her  divine  mission,  and 
of  the  reality  of  her  visions. 
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The  witnesses  examined  in  the  place  of 
her  hirtli  unanimously  depose  to  the  spot¬ 
less  character  of  her  childhood  and  youth. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  poor,  but  honest 
and  respectable  rustics,  and  down  to  the 
time  of  her  sallyinir  forth  for  the  rescue  of 
France  from  the  Fnglish  yoke,  she  had 
never  left  her  parents.  Her  occupations 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  other 
girls  in  her  station :  .she  was  employed  in 
spinning  and  in  household  work  ;  sometimes 
she  followcil  the  plouirh  with  her  father  ; 
and  when  his  turn  came  to  provide  for  the 
custody  of  the  cattle  of  the  parish  on  the 
common  pasture,  the  task  was  performed 
by  her.  Fora  short  time  the  inhabitants 
of  Dorn  Remi  were  obliged  to  fly  in  a  body 
to  Neufehateau,  when  she  too  went  thither 
in  the  company  of  her  parents.  On  their 
return  they  found  their  own  village,  and 
the  church  itself,  reduced  to  ashes  ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  appears  to  have  made  « 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  .loan. 

Her  education  was  of  the  most  limited 
kind ;  it  extended  not  beyond  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Creed,  the  Pater-nostcr,  and 
Ave-Maria,  and  such  legendary  lore  of 
saints  and  angels  as  an  intelligent  girl, 
diligent  in  her  attendance  upon  all  the 
solemnities  of  Romish  worship,  could  not 
fail  to  acquire.  Her  fervent  piety  was  the 
only  remarkable  feature  in  her  character  ; 
she  was  frequent  and  regular  at  confession 
and  at  the  Holy  Communion,  heard  mass 
on  all  the  fe.stivals,  and  when  the  bell  for 
prayer  .sounded,  she  would  cither  repair  to 
the  church,  or  el.se  say  her  prayers  stand¬ 
ing,  with  her  knec.s  bent,  in  the  place 
where  she  was.  On  Sundays  it  was  her 
custom,  moreover,  to  make  a  short  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  “  the  Blessed 
Lady  of  Bermont,”  at  a  short  distance 
from  Dom  Remi.  She  was  liberal  after 
her  power  in  offerings  to  the  Church,  and 
in  almsgiving,  and  took  pleasure  in  solacing 
her  sick  neighbors. 

Two  points  rc.specting  the  early  life  of 
Joan,  which  are  generally  introduced  into 
the  histories  and  poems,  and  which  were 
much  insisted  on  by  her  judges  also,  among 
the  counts  of  the  indictment,  are  wholly 
dispo.sed  of  by  the  witne.sses  of  Dom  Remi, 
and  by  Joan’s  own  answers  on  her  trial ; 
viz.  the  allegation  that  she  had  for  some 
time  served  the  unfeminiue  office  of  ostler 
at  an  inn,  and  the  legend  about  the  haunt¬ 
ed  oak.  The  former  was  intended  on  her 
trial  to  support  the  general  charge  of  loose¬ 
ness  of  conduct ;  and  among  a  certain  class 


of  her  biographers,  the  circumstance  helps 
to  explain  the  interest  which  she  took  in 
the  political  events  of  the  day,  by  the 
various  tales  of  wayfaring  and  warfaring 
men,  with  which  in  that  situation  .she  is 
suppo.sed  to  have  become  familiar.  It  turns 
out,  however,  on  intjuiry,  that  the  whole  is 
a  perversion  of  the  simple  fact,  that  during 
the  flight  of  the  people  of  Don  Remi  to 
Neufehateau,  .she  lent  a  helping  hand,  in 
the  general  confusion,  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house  in  which,  with  her  parents,  she  had 
taken  refuge  for  a  few  days. 

As  for  the  haunted  oak,  it  app'^ars  that 
there  was  indeed  a  fine  old  beech-tree  not 
far  from  her  native  village,  under  which  the 
old  gossips  would  have  it  that  the  fairies 
used  to  hold  their  nightly  revels  in  days  of 
yore.  But  in  the  days  of  Joan’s  childhood 
it  was  chiefly  noted  as  the  fiivorite  resort 
of  the  promenaders  of  all  ranks  and  ages  ; 
and  on  certain  village  holidays  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  especially  on  the  Sunday 
called  J)es  FontnineSy  or  the  Sunday  La- 
tare  Jerusalem ^  i.  c.  the  fourth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  maidens  of 
the  village  to  repair  to  the  old  beech,  which 
they  decorated  with  WTeaths  of  flowers, 
danc?d  and  sang  around  it,  and  afterwards 
feastetl  under  its  shade  upon  cakes  baked 
for  the  occasion,  and  drank  of  a  brook 
which  ran  close  by  it.  Whatever  connex¬ 
ion  this  custom  might  have  had  originally 
with  superstitious  notions  about  the  fairies, 
it  is  clear  that  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
garded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  inno¬ 
cent  mirth  ;  for,  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
gravely  deposes,  “  although  it  was  ancient¬ 
ly  reported  that  the  fairies  met  there,  yet 
he  had  never  seen  any  of  them,  nor  had  he 
ever  heard  in  his  own  lifetime  of  their 
meeting  under  that  tree.”  In  this  amuse¬ 
ment  it  appears  that  Joan  had  usually 
taken  part,  in  her  younger  years,  with  the 
other  girls  of  the  village  ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  was  on  her  trial  tortured  into  an 
evidence  of  her  dealing  with  “  familiar 
spirits.”  In  two  respects  this  part  of  her 
examination  is  curious  and  interesting; 
first,  because  it  affords  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  unfair  nature  of  the  proceedings 
against  her ;  and,  secondly,  becau.se  her 
answers  prove  how  clearly  she  distinguished 
in  her  own  mind  between  fairy  supersti¬ 
tions,  which  she  utterly  repudiated,  and 
the  heavenly  visitations  of  which  she  be¬ 
lieved  herself  to  be  the  favored  object. 
Notwithstanding  that  she  di.sclaimed  all 
knowledge  of,  or  belief  in  the  fairies  or 
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their  power,  and  gave  repeatedly  the  fullest 
explanation  of  the  merry  doings  under  the 
beech-tree,  in  which,  moreover,  she  lierself 
had  never  taken  any  part  after  she  had 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  the  matter  is 
thus  articled  against  her  ; — 

“  V.  Item,  near  the  said  village  of  Don  Remi 
there  is  a  certain  great,  large,  and  ancient  tree, 
commonly  called  V  arbie  cliarmiue  fuic  <le  Hour- 
lemonty  and  near  the  said  tree  there  is  a  certain 
brook;  round  which  certain  evil  spirits,  called 
Fata,  French  faies,  are  said  to  be  conversant ; 
with  which  they  who  deal  in  witchcraft  are  wont 
to  dance  at  night,  going  round  the  said  tree  and 
brook. 

“  VI.  Item,  the  said  Joan  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  said  brook  and  tree,  and  that  for 
the  most  part  at  night ;  sometimes  in  the  day,  and 
chielly  at  the  hours  at  which  divine  service  is 
celebrated  in  church,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
alone ;  and  she  danced  and  went  round  the  tree 
and  brook  aforesaid  ;  and  afterwards  hung  up  on 
the  branches  of  the  same  tree  sundry  wreaths  of 
divers  plants  and  flowers,  made  with  her  own 
hands,  saying  and  singing,  both  before  and  after, 
certain  songs  and  spells,  with  certain  invocations, 
sorceries,  and  other  black  arts ;  all  which  on  the 
following  morning  were  not  to  be  found  there.” — 
Proch  de  Condamnation,  t.  i.,  pp.  210,  211. 

And  ill  the  summary  of  the  indictment, 
which  was  submitted  to  various  doctors  and  j 
learned  bodies,  and  among  others  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  for  their  opinion 
thereon,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  the  same  charge 
is  introduced  in  connexion  with  her  vi¬ 
sions  ;  an  admission  having  been  extorted 
from  her  that  she  might  have  heard  her 
“  voices”  sometimes  near  that  tree,  as  well 
as  elsewhere : 

t 

“  And  that  the  said  saints,  Catherine  and  Mar¬ 
garet,  sometimes  spoke  to  her,  near  a  ceilain 
brook,  by  the  side  of  a  large  tree,  commonly 
called  /’  arhre  des  fies  ;  of  which  brook  and  tree  it 
is  commonly  reported  that  the  fairies  {Fatales 
Domince)  resort  thither,  and  that  sundry  persons 
afflicted  with  fever  repair  to  the  said  brook  and 
tree,  in  order  to  recover  their  health,  although 
they  be  situated  in  a  profane  spot.  Which  fairies 
she  then  and  elsewhere  repeatedly  venerated,  and 
did  them  reverence.” — Proch  dc  Condamnation, 
t.  i.,  p.  328. 

Whereupon  “  the  sacred  faculty  of  theo¬ 
logy  in  the  University  of  Paris”  came  to 
the  following  conclusion  : — 

“  That  the  said  revelations  [of  St.  Catherine 
and  St.  Margaret]  are  either  feigned,  seducing,  and 
pernicious  lies,  or  else  the  aforesaid  apparitions  and 
revelations  are  superstitious,  proceeding  from  the 
malignant  and  diabolical  spirits,  Belial,  Satan,  and 


Behemmoth.” — Proch  de  Condamnation,  t.  i.,  p. 
414. 

For  our  own  part,  we  greatly  prefer, 
touching  this  matter  of  the  fairies,  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  Joan  herself,  who,  in  answer  to 
the  numberless  interrogatories  addressed  to 
her  on  the  subject,  could  never  be  got  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say,  that  “  she  never  saw 
them,”  that“  she  did  not  believe  in  them,” 
or  else,  that  “they  must  be  sorceries.” 

The  next  interesting  point  in  the  history 
is  Joan’s  departure  from  her  home,  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Dauphin,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding,  as  she  herself  uniformly  maintained, 
of  her  “  voices.”  Of  this,  the  deposition 
of  her  uncle  Durand  Laxart  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account: — 

“  That  he  himself  went  to  fetch  her  from  her 
father’s  house,  and  brought  her  to  his  own  home  ; 
and  she  told  witness,lhat  she  wanted  logo  to  France 
to  the  Dauphin,  to  cause  him  to  be  crowned,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Was  it  not  said  of  old,  that  France  should 
be  laid  waste  by  a  w'oman,  and  aftervvaids  restor¬ 
ed  by  a  virgin  V  And  with  this  she  told  witness 
to  go  to  Robert  de  Baudricour,  to  tell  him  that  he 
should  hiive  her  conducted  to  the  place  where  M. 
le  Dauphin  was.  And  the  said  Robert  several 
times  told  the  witness  to  take  her  back  to  her 
father’s  house,  and  to  box  her  ears ;  and  when 
the  Maid  saw  that  he,  Robert,  would  not  cause 
her  to  be  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  Dau¬ 
phin  was,  she  took  his,  witness’s,  clothes,  and 
said  she  wanted  to  depart ;  and  when  she  departed, 
witness  brought  her  to  Vaucouleurs  ;*  and  after 
she  had  got  there,  she  was  taken  with  a  safe-con¬ 
duct  to  Lord  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine;  and 
when  the  duke  saw  her,  he  spoke  to  her,  and  the 
said  Lord  Charles  gave  her  four  francs,  which  she, 
Joan,  showed  to  witness ;  and  then  when  she, 
Joan,  had  returned  to  Vaucouleurs,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  town  of  Vaucouleurs  bought  her  man’s 
clothes,  boots,  greaves,  and  other  necessaries ;  and 
he,  witness,  and  James  Alain  of  Vaucouleurs, 
bought  her  a  horse  for  twelve  francs,  which  they 
made  their  own  debt ;  however,  afterwards,  Lord 
Robert  of  Baudricour  caused  it  to  be  paid.  And 
this  being  done,  John  of  Metis,  Hertrand  of  Pou- 
lengey,  Colet  of  Vienne,  and  Richard  the  archer, 
with  two  servitors  of  the  said  John  of  Metz  and 
of  Bertrand,  brought  the  said  Joan  to  the  place 
where  the  said  Dauphin  was.  And,  as  the  said 
witness  has  now  depo.^^ed,  so  did  he  formerly 
slate  all  these  things  to  the  king ;  nor  does  he 
know  aught  else,  except  that  b®  saw  her  at 
Rheims,  at  the  king’s  coronation.” — Prods  de 
Rikabilitation,  t.  ii.,  pp.  444,  445. 

*  M.  duicherat  here  .suspects  a  clerical  error,  and 
propose.s  the  reading  “  St.  Nicholas,”  instead  of 
“  Vaucouleurs;”  as  the  Chranique  de  lA>rraivc  .says 
it  was  at  Vaucouleurs  that  Robert  de  Baudricour 
was  staying,  and  at  Nancy  that  Joan  met  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine. 
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The  John  of  Metis,  or  Metz,  here  men¬ 
tioned,  was  John  de  Novelonpont,  whose 
depo.sition  supplies  several  particulars  which 
throw'  light  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
Joan  was  at  the  outset  of  her  expedition  ; 
among  others,  the  reply  which  she  made  to 
the  iiKjuiries  of  her  host  at  Vaucouleurs, 
respecting  the  object  of  her  journey : 

“  I  am  come  here  to  this  royal  place,  to  speak 
to  Robert  de  Baudricour,  that  he  should  conduct 
me,  or  have  me  conducted,  to  the  king ;  but  he 
does  not  care  for  me  or  my  w’ords.  Nevertheless, 
before  the  middle  of  I.ient  I  must  to  the  king,  if  1 
should  walk  my  legs  otf  up  to  the  knee-joint.  For 
no  one  in  the  world,  neither  kings,  nor  dukes,  nor 
the  king  of  Scotland’s  daughter,  nor  any  others, 
can  recover  the  kingdom  of  France;  nor  is  there 
any  help  for  it,  except  from  me  ;  although  I  would 
rather  spin  by  the  side  of  my  poor  mother;  for  this 
is  not  my  proper  state  ;  but  I  must  go  and  do  this, 
because  my  Lord  wills  that  I  should  do  so.” — Pro- 
ch  de  Ri/uibilitation,  t.  ii.,  p.  436. 

During  their  progress  to  Chinon,  which, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  passing 
through  a  country  occupied  by  the  Hnglish 
and  the  Burgundians,  took  eleven  days, 
John  of  Metz  says  that  he  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  she  should  accomplish 
what  she  professed.  Her  answer  was, 
that 

“  They  need  not  be  afraid  ;  that  she  had  com¬ 
mandments  so  to  do,  because  her  brethren  from  Pa¬ 
radise  told  her  what  she  w’as  to  do ;  and  that  for 
four  or  five  years  past  her  brethren  from  Paradise, 
and  her  Lord,  that  is  God,  had  told  her  that  she 
must  go  to  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.” — pp.  437,  438. 

Where  the  evidence  of  John  de  Novc- 
lonpont  stops,  the  thread  of  the  history  is 
taken  up  by  the  depositions  of  several  wit¬ 
nesses  who  were  present  when  she  arrived  at 
Chinon.  Among  them  is  Simon  Charles, 
president  of  the  chamhre  des  comics^  whose 
account  of  the  reception  she  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dauphin  is  as  follows  : — 

“  This  deponent  knows  that  when  the  said  Joan 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Chinon,  it  was  debated  in 
council  whether  the  king  should  give  her  audience 
or  not.  And  first  they  (pieslioned  her  what  she 
came  for,  and  what  she  wanted.  Although  she 
would  say  nothing  unless  she  spoke  to  the  king, 
yet  she  was  compelled  by  the  king's  command  to 
state  the  object  of  her  mission,  and  she  said  that 
she  had  two  things  in  command  from  the  King  of 
heaven ;  namely,  first,  that  she  should  raise  ihe 
siege  of  Orleans;  and  secondly,  that  she  should 
lead  the  king  to  Rhci.ms  to  be  crowned  and  anoint¬ 
ed.  Whereupon  some  of  the  king’s  councillors 
said,  that  the  king  ought  not  to  give  any  credence 


to  the  said  Joan  ;  and  others,  that  since  she  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  sent  by  God,  and  that  she  had  certain 
matters  to  speak  to  the  king,  the  king  ought  at 
least  to  give  her  audience.  Ilow'ever,  the  king 
directed  that  she  should  at  first  be  examined  by 
clerks  and  ecclesiastics,  which  was  done  accord¬ 
ingly.  And  at  last,  though  with  difficulty,  it  was 
settled  that  the  king  should  give  her  an  audience. 
And  when  she  was  coming  into  the  castle  of  Chi¬ 
non  to  be  brought  into  the  king’s  presence,  the 
king  still,  by  the  advice  of  the  thief  men  of  his 
court,  hesitated  to  have  an  interview  with  her,  until 
it  was  reported  to  the  king,  that  Robert  de  Baudri¬ 
cour  had  written  to  him,  that  he  had  sent  to  him  a 
certain  woman,  and  that  she  had  been  led  thither 
through  the  country  of  the  king’senemies,  and  had 
almost  miraculously  forded  many  rivers  in  order 
to  be  brought  to  the  king.  And  upon  this  the 
king  was  moved  to  hear  her,  and  accordingly  an 
audience  was  granted  to  the  said  Joan.  And 
when  the  king  knew  she  was  coming,  he  stood 
aside  from  the  others ;  nevertheless,  Joan  knew 
him  well,  and  did  him  reverence ;  and  for  a  long 
space  she  sjioke  with  the  king.  And  having  heard 
her,  the  king  seemed  to  be  glad.  And  then  the 
king,  still  unwilling  to  do  anything,  unless  he  had 
advice  from  ecclesiastics,  sent  the  said  Joan  again 
to  the  town  of  Poictiers,  there  to  be  examined  by 
the  clerks  of  the  University  of  Poictiers;  and  after 
the  king  knew  she  had  been  so  examined,  and 
when  it  w'as  reported  to  him  that  nothing  but  good 
was  found  in  her,  the  king  caused  armor  to  be 
made  for  her,  and  gave  her  troops,  and  took  order 
in  the  matter  of  the  war.” — Proch  de  RihabilUa- 
tion,  t.  iii.,  pp.  115,  116. 

This  unvarnished  talc  of  President  Simon 
Charles  does  away  with  two  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  circumstances  generally  introduced 
into  the  history  of  Joan;  viz.  her  alleged 
miraculous  recognition  of  the  king,  and  the 
revelation  of  some  matter  which  could  only 
be  known  to  the  king  himself,  by  which  she 
is  said  to  have  proved  to  the  king  the  real¬ 
ity  of  her  divine  mission.  As  regards  the 
former,  it  appears  clearly  from  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  President  Charles,  that  so  far  from 
concealing  himself  from  among  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  getting  one  of  them  to  personate 
him,  which  is  the  common  version  of  the 
story,  on  the  contrary,  Charles  was,  on  her 
entrance  into  the  room,  standing  apart  from 
the  rest ;  in  a  position,  therefore,  in  which 
it  was  most  natural  that  Joan  should  direct 
her  steps  to  him,  almost  instinctively  ;  nor 
is  it  in  the  least  surprising  that  afterwards 
she  Ijerself  should,  as  it  appears  from  her 
answer  on  her  trial  she  did,  attribute  her 
fortunate  identification  of  the  king  to  the 
guidance  of  her  “  voices.’’  As  regards  the 
story  about  some  secret  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  the  king  by  Joan,  the  statement 
of  President  Charles  is  altogether  incon- 
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sistent  with  it.  If  Joan  had  ^ivon  to  the 
kiiiiij  such  positive  and  irrofragahlo  evidence 
of  l»er  divine  mis.sion,  as  the  revelation  of  a 
secret  of  which  his  own  heart  and  the 
Omniscient  alone  were  cognisant,  there 
could  have  been  no  occasion  for  her  being 
reniande«l  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Uoictiers  for  further  examination. 
And  even  supposing  that  after  such  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  her  being  the  delegate  of 
heaven,  the  king  had  still  desired  to  fortify 
himself  by  the  advice  of  the  Church,  at  all 
events  the  fact  of  such  a  revelation  made  to 
him  must  have  been  one  of  the  points,  or 
rather  the  principal  point,  referred  to  the 
theologians  of  Poictiers.  But  of  this  there 
is  no  trace  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  the 
qualififid  terms  in  which  the  University  ex- 
pres.sed  its  opinion  leads  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Joan  had  nothing  but  her  enthusiasm, 
and  her  own  account  of  her  visions,  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  attestation  of  the  divine  commis¬ 
sion  to  which  she  laid  claim.  The  most 
competent  witness,  touching  the  examina¬ 
tions  which  Joan  underwent  upon  that 
occasion,  is  Seguin,  the  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Poictiers, 
who  deposes  to  the  following  effect : — 

“  They  put  to  the  said  Joan  sundry  questions, 
and  among  other  questions.  Master  John  Lombart 
asked  her  wherefore  she  had  come,  and  that  the 
king  desired  to  know  what  had  moved  Iter  to 
come  to  the  king ;  and  she  replied  in  a  lofty  man¬ 
ner,  that  while  she  was  keeping  cattle,  a  certain 
voice  appeared  to  her,  which  told  her  that  God  had 
reat  pity  on  the  people  of  France,  and  that  she. 
oan,  must  go  to  France.  Who,  on  hearing  this, 
began  to  weep ;  and  then  the  voice  told  her  she 
must  goto  Vaucouleurs,  where  she  should  timl  a 
certain  captain,  who  would  bring  her  safely  into 
France,  and  to  the  king;  and  that  she  must  not 
be  of  a  doubtful  mind  ;  and  that  she  (lid  so,  and 
had  come  to  the  king  without  any  impediment 
And  Master  William  Aymeri  asked  her,  ‘  Thou 
hast  said,  that  the  voice  told  thee,  that  God  wish¬ 
es  to  deliver  the  people  of  France  from  their  pre¬ 
sent  calamity.  If  God  will  deliver  them,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  armed  men.’  To  which  the 
said  Joan  n^plied  :  ‘  En  nom  Dieii,  the  men  of 
arms  will  fight,  and  God  will  give  them  victory.’ 
With  which  answer  the  said  Master  William  w.;s 
[as  well  he  might  be]  content. 

“  And  he,  deponent,  asked  her  in  what  lan¬ 
guage  the  voice  spoke  to  her ;  to  which  she  an¬ 
swered,  that  it  spoke  better  than  he,  deponent 
[who  was  speaking  in  the  Limousin  dialect]. 
And  again  he  asked  her,  whether  she  believed  in 
God ;  to  which  again  she  answered,  yes,  better 
than  he,  deponent.  And  then  deponent  told  the 
said  Joan,  that  it  was  not  God’s  will  that  she 
should  be  believed,  unless  some  other  reason 
should  appear  where  credence  should  be  given 
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her ;  and  that  they  should  not  advise  the  king 
that  upon  her  bare  assertions  armed  troops  should 
be  given  to  her  and  placed  in  jeopardy,  unlc.-^s  she 
had  something  else  to  allege.  To  which  she  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  En  nom  Dien,  I  am  not  come  h)  Foic- 
liers  to  work  signs;  but  lead  me  to  Orleans,  and 
I  will  show  you  the  signs  for  which  I  am  sent,’ 
and  that  troops  should  be  given  to  her,  in  such 
number  as  should  seem  good  to  themselves,  and 
that  then  she  would  go  to  Orleans.  And  then  she 
told  to  deponent  and  to  the  other  persons  present 
four  things  which  were  yet  to  come,  and  which 
afterwards  happened.  First,  she  said  that  the 
Fnglish  would  Ire  destroyed,  and  that  the  siege  of 
Orleitjs  would  be  raised,  and  the  town  of  Orleans 
Ire  delivered  from  the  English  ;  but  she  would  first 
summon  them.  Secondly,  that  the  king  would  be 
anointed  at  Rheims.  Thirdly,  that  the  town  of 
Paris  would  be  brought  back  to  the  king’s  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  return 
from  England.  All  which  things  he,  deponent, 
has  seen  accomplished.  And  all  these  things  they 
reported  to  the  council  of  the  king;  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that,  considering  the  imminent  distress 
and  danger  in  which  the  town  of  Orleans  was, 
the  king  might  avail  himself  of  her  services,  and 
send  her  to  Orleans.” — Prods  de  Rikabilitatiouy 
t.  iii.,  pp.  204,  205. 

If  we  deduct  from  tlii.s  evidence  the  mat¬ 
ters  which  transpired  afterwards,  viz.  the 
alleged  fulfilment  of  the  four  predictions,  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  faculty  of  Poic¬ 
tiers,  though  forced  at  last  to  re.st  content 
with  Joan’s  bare  assertion  in  evidence  of 
her  divine  mission,  because  she  frankly 
acknowledged  she  had  no  other  evidence  to 
adduce,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  same  is  apparent  from  the 
evidence  of  Francis  Garivel,  one  of  the 
king’s  councillors,  who,  after  enumerating 
the  members  of  the  commission  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  Joan  at  Poictiers, 
says: 

“  They  examined  the  said  Joan  sundry  times,  and 
repeatedly  for  the  space  of  about  three  weeks,  visit¬ 
ing  her  and  weighing  all  she  did  and  said  ;  but  final¬ 
ly,  considering  her  condition  and  her  answers,  they 
said  that  the  Maid  was  a  simple  girl,  who,  being 
(questioned  by  them,  persisted  m  this  answer,  viz., 
that  she  was  sent  by  the  God  of  heaven  for  the 
benefit  of  the  noble  Dauphin,  to  restore  him  to  his 
kingdom,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to  lead 
him  to  Rheims  to  be  anointed  ;  but  that  she  must 
first  summon  the  English,  and  write  to  them  that 
they  should  depart,  forasmuch  as  this  was  the  will 
of  heaven.  .  .  . 

“  Further,  that  the  said  Joan  was  told  by  the 
clerks,  that  she  ought  to  show  some  sign,  by 
which  it  might  be  believed  that  she  was  sent  from 
God ;  but  that  she  answered  them,  that  the  sign 
given  her  by  God  was,  that  she  could  raise  the 
siege  of  Orleans,  and  that  she  did  not  doubt  that 
this  would  come  to  pass,  if  the  king  would  give 
her  ever  so  small  a  company  of  armed  men.  .  .  , 
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At  last,  after  a  lon^  consideration  held  by  1 
clerks  of  the  different  faculties  for  a  lonsj  time,  de¬ 
ponent  says,  that  they  all  determined  and  concluded, 
that  the  king  might  lawfully  receive  her,  and  that 
she  might  lead  a  company  of  armed  men  before 
Orleans,  because  they  found  nothing  in  her,  ex¬ 
cept  what  was  catholic,  and  quite  agreeable  with 
reason.” — Prods  de  Rduibilitation^  t.  iii.,  pp. 
20,  21. 

The  inference  to  which  these  depositions 
load,  tint  in  advising  the  king  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  Joan’s  services,  the  University  was 
influenced  l)y  the  consideration  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  necessities  of  Charles,  rather  than  by 
any  certain  conclusions  at  which  her  exa¬ 
miners  had  arrived  as  to  the  validity  of  her 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  messen¬ 
ger  of  God,  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
document  itself,  in  which  the  opinions  of 
the  examiners  were  summed  up,  and  which 
M.  Quicherat  gives  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  his  work.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — 

“  This  is  the  opinion  or  the  doctors,  of 

WHOM  THE  KING  HAS  INQUIRED,  TOUCHING  THE 
FACT  OF  THE  MaID  SENT  FRO.M  GoD. 

“  The  king,  considering  the  distress  of  himself 
and  of  his  kingdom,  and  considering  the  constant 
prayers  to  God  of  his  poor  people,  and  of  all 
others  who  love  peace  and  justice,  ought  not  to 
repel  nor  reject  the  Maid  who  as.serts  herself  to 
be  sent  from  God  to  bring  him  help,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  her  promises  are  mere  human  works; 
■neither  on  the  other  hand  aught  he  to  believe  in 
her  hastily  and  lightly  ;  but  following  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  he  ought  to  prove  her  in  two  ways  :  that  is 
to  say,  by  human  prudence,  making  inquiry  of  her 
life,  her  character,  and  her  purpose ;  as  saith  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle:  ‘  Try  the  spirits,  whether  they 
be  of  God  and  by  devout  prayer,  asking  a  sign 
of  some  divine  work  or  promise,  by  which  it  may 
be  possible  to  decide  that  she  is  come  from  the 
will  of  God.  Thus  God  commanded  Ahaz  to  ask 
a  sign,  when  God  promised  him  victory,  saying 
unto  him  :  ‘  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Lord  ami 
even  so  did  Gideon,  who  asked  a  sign,  and 
several  others,  &c. 

“  The  king,  since  the  arrival  of  the  said  Maid, 
has  observed  and  put  in  practice  the  two  methods 
before  named ;  that  is  to  say,  trial  by  human 
prudence,  and  by  prayer,  asking  a  sign  of  God. 
As  for  the  former,  i.  e.  by  human  prudence,  he 
has  caused  the  said  Maid  to  be  tried  concerning 
her  life,  her  birth,  her  character,  her  purpose,  and 
has  caused  her  to  be  kept  near  him,  for  full  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  in  order  to  show  her  to  all 
people,  whether  clerks,  ecclesiastics,  devout  people, 
men  of  arms,  wives,  widows,  and  others.  And 
publicly  and  privately  she  has  conversed  with  all 
people  ;  but  no  evil  is  found  in  her,  nor  aught 

*  This  quotation  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul  is  a 
mistake ;  the  passage  occurs  in  1  John  iv.,  1. 


but  good,  humility,  virginity,  devotion,  honesty, 
simpleness;  and  of  her  birth  and  her  life  several 
marvellous  things  are  alleged  to  be  true.  As  for 
the  second  mode  of  trial,  the  king  asked  a  sign  of 
her,  to  winch  she  answers,  that  before  the  town  of 
Orlians  she  will  show  it,  and  not  by  aught  in  any 
other  place,  for  so  it  is  commanded  her  by  God. 

“  The  king,  considering  the  trial  made  of  the 
said  Maid,  as  far  as  is  possible  for  him,  and  that 
no  evil  is  found  in  her,  and  considering  her  an¬ 
swer,  which  is  to  show  a  divine  token  liefore  Or¬ 
leans  ;  considering  her  constancy  and  perseverance 
in  her  speech,  and  her  pressing  entreaties  to  go  to 
Orleans,  in  order  to  show  there  the  sign  of  divine 
succor,  ought  not  to  hinder  her  from  going  to  Or¬ 
leans  with  his  men  of  arms,  but  ought  to  have  her 
honorably  conducted  thither,  hoping  in  God.  For 
to  doubt  or  dismiss  her,  without  appearance  of 
evil,  would  be  to  strive  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  to  render  himself  unworthy  of  the  aid  of  God, 
as  said  Gamaliel,  in  a  council  of  the  Jews  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Apostles.” — Opinions  ct  Metnoires  ex- 
irajudiciares,  t.  iii.,pp.  391,  392. 

Nothing  can  he  clearer  or  more  conclu- 
sive  as  to  the  light  in  which  Joan  was  re¬ 
garded  both  by  the  king  and  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Poictiers.  The  evidence  of  her 
divine  mission  was  insufficient ;  there  was 
nothing  but  her  own  bare  assertion  ;  a  sign 
in  attestation  had  been  asked,  and  Joan 
had  not  only  not  shown  one,  but  had  de¬ 
clared, — and  that  on  the  ground  of  an 
alleged  conitnand  from  God, — that  no  other 
sign  was  to  be  given  until  she  came  to 
Orleans.  Her  assertion  was  admitted  so 
far,  as  to  cause  the  experiment  of  sending 
her  to  Orleans,  agreeably  to.  her  wish, 
to  be  made ;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of 
her  being  acknowledged  as  God’s  messen¬ 
ger,  but  on  these  two  grounds  :  first,  that 
no  evil  was  found  in  her,  or,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  expresses  it,  nothing  contrary  to 
the  Catholic  faith  and  to  common  sense  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  desperate  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  Charles’s  affairs  then  were,  her 
services  were  not  to  be  refu.sed  without 
giving  her  the  trial  she  asked  for. 

That  a  marvellous  tale  about  some  secret 
revealed  to  the  king  by  Joan  got  abroad 
soon  after,  is  indeed  evident,  and  appears 
in  the  depo.sitions  of  several  of  the  witness¬ 
es  ;  but  the  evidence  of  the  only  competent 
witness,  if  such  a  fact  had  actually  existed, 
that  of  the  king  himself,  is  wanting.  All 
the  rest  is  mere  hearsay  evidence,  and  is 
the  less  to  be  relied  upon,  as  it  is  given  by 
persons  who  not  only  were  impres.sed  with 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  divine  mission 
of  Joan,  and  predispo.sed  to  give  credence 
to  any  miraculous  story  respecting  her,  but 
who  felt  an  interest — and  that  an  interest 
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of  the  very  stronirost  kind — in  establishing 
her  character  as  a  divine  incssonger ;  the 
only  alternative  which  presented  itself  to 
their  minds,  for  the  reversal  of  the  sentence 
which  has  branded  her  as  a  heretic  and  a 
witch.  Such  evidence  as  this  cannot  for  a 
monic!it  come  into  competition  with  the 
depositions  respecting  the  examination  of 
Joan  at  Poictiers,  and  with  the  official 
document,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the 
University  was  delivered  to  the  king; 
from  which  it  clearly  appears,  that  not 
only  the  king  had  not  any  sign, — such  as 
the  revelation  of  a  secret  known  only  to 
God  and  to  his  own  heart, — -but  that  desir¬ 
ing  a  sign,  he  had  been  disappointed  of  it ; 
that,  in  fact,  Joan  herself  declared,  and 
for  several  weeks  continued  to  declare,  that 
she  had,  by  God's  command,  no  other  siyn 
to  show,  in  attestation  of  her  divine  mission, 
hut  the  success  which  she  expected  to  have 
at  Orleans. 

For  that  success,  and  the  other  military 
successes  which  followed,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  ;  nor  docs  the  fact  that  Joan 
announced  them  beforehand,  give  her  the 
least  claim  to  the  character  of  a  prophetess. 
The  anticipation  of  these  successes  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  for 
her  king,  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Ar-  | 
magnac  party,  which  prompted  her  whole  ; 
enterprise  ;  and  the  successes  themselves 
were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  enthu-  i 
siasm  which  she  felt,  and  with  which  the  | 
popular  belief  in  her  divine  mission  inspir-  | 
ed  the  king’s  troops,  while  the  Burgundian 
and  English  troops  were  panic-struck  by  : 
her  extraordinary  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  action.  Nor  must  the  military  tact  and  * 
good  generalship  be  lost  sight  of,  which 
Joan  appears  to  have  possessed  in  a  strik-  i 
ing  degree,  and  of  which  the  depositions  of 
the  military  leaders  made  repeated  men¬ 
tion,  even  as  the  witnesses  who  depose  to  j 
the  circumstances  of  her  trial,  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  (|uickness  and  discretion  with  , 
which  she  replied  to  the  perplexing  (pes-  j 
tions  addressed  to  her  by  her  iniquitous 
judges  ;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  both 
proving,  that,  independently  of  her  reli¬ 
gious  exaltation,  Joan  was  a  woman  of 
strong  mind  and  great  natural  ability. 

Upon  these  grounds  it  is  demonstrable, 
that  not  only  up  to  the  time  of  her  starting 
from  Chinon,  on  her  career  of  victory,  but 
further  on  to  the  time  of  her  capture,  her 
case  presents  nothing  whatever  that  renders 
it  necessary  to  suppose  the  intervention  of 
a  supernatural  agency.  On  the  contrary, 


there  is  a  strong  presumption  against  such 
a  supposition :  for,  after  a  solemn  examin¬ 
ation  of  her  case,  it  was  distinctly  declared 
that  it  was  deficient  in  those  attestations 
by  which  a  miraculous  interposition  of  (Jod 
is  generally,  not  to  say  invariably,  accom¬ 
panied  ;  Joan  herself  admitting  her  inability 
to  adduce  such  attestations  as  were  recjiiired 
of  her ;  and  that  which  was  afterwards 
taken  as  a  proof  of  her  divine  mission — 
viz.  the  success  which  attended  her, — was 
so  obviously  the  result  of  the  effects  which 
her  own  enthusiastic  belief  in  her  divine 
mission  produced  upon  both  armies,  that  it 
is  of  no  weight  whatever,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  reality  of  her  alleged  mission. 

So  far,  then,  the  (juestioii  whether  she 
was,  as  she  professed  to  be,  an  inspired 
messenger  of  heaven,  or  else,  which  is  the 
only  other  alternative  in  the  supposition  of 
supernatural  agency,  an  emissary  of  hell,  is 
decidedly  an  open  question  ;  the  ultimate 
j  solution  of  which  depends  upon  the  circum- 
■  stances  which  transpircil  subseijuently  to 
I  her  capture.  Against  the  last-named  al- 
I  ternative  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  argue; 
as  for  various  other  reasons,  so  especially 
because  of  the  unaffected  piety  evinced  by 
Joan  throughout  her  career  and  during  her 
trials,  and  of  the  constancy  of  faith  exhi¬ 
bited  by  her  in  suffering  a  death,  which,  if 
it  is  not  entitled  to  be  accounted  as  martyr¬ 
dom,  it  is  the  nearest  conceivable  approach 
to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  tone 
which  her  mind  maintained  all  through  the 
oppressive  and  captious  proceeding  to  which 
she  was  subjected,  and  to  peruse  the  abun¬ 
dant  testimony  borne  by  many  witnesses  to 
her  edifying  conduct  under  the  agony  of 
her  last  sufferings,  without  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  she  was,  however  mistaken 
and  self-deceived  she  might  be  in  some  re- 
spects,  at  heart  a  sincere  Christian. 

This  being  a  settled  point,  the  only 
question  that  remains  to  be  considered  is, 
what  reasons  there  may  be  for  admitting, 
or  else  rejecting,  the  idea  that  she  was  the 
delegate  of  heaven.  The  reasons  which,  in 
our  opinion,  render  that  idea  inadmissible, 
are  chiefly  of  two  kinds. 

In  the  first  place,  her  accounts  of  the 
supernatural  visitations  of  which  she  be¬ 
lieved  herself  the  object,  arc  so  comj)lctcly 
cast  in  the  mould  of  Romish  superstition, 
that  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  her  visions 
involves  the  admission  of  the  whole  system 
,  of  Mariolatry  and  llagiolatry  of  the  Romish 
I  Church.  Without  entering  into  the  .specu¬ 
lative  question,  as  to  the  credibility  of  a 
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visible  intorvcnt ion  of  an^ols  and  departed  j  But  altliouj;h  she  adopted  that  conclusion 
saints  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  durini^  i  while  laborinir  under  the  ill  effects  of  her 
the  projrrcss  of  the  present  dispensation,  it  |  fall,  it  is  evident  troin  her  own  statement 
is  cpiite  certain  that  aceordini;  to  one  of  the  j  that  the  object  of  her  leap  was  not,  as  her 
canons  for  the  trial  of  pretensions  to  a  di-  |  judges  endeavored  to  make  it  out,  to  corn- 


vine  mission  laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture,* 
even  the  fulfilment  of  any  prediction,  or 
other  miraculous  sign,  is  not  to  be  received 
as  evidence  of  a  divine  mission,  if  the  per¬ 
son  professing  to  be  an  inspired  messenger 
be  chargeable  with  idolatrous  doctrines  or 
jjractices.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  inter¬ 
cession  and  protection  of  other  mediators 
than  the  “  one  Mediator  between  (Jod  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,”  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  alleged  visions  of  Joan  is  built,  we 
hold,  that  whatever  other  explanations  may 
be  given  of  these  visions  and  whatever  allow¬ 
ances  made  for  Joan's  education  in  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  Rome,  in  estimating  her  personal 
character,  the  idea  of  her  being  in  reality  the 
bearer  of  a  divine  commission,  must,  upon 
this  ground  alone,  bo  altogether  repudiated. 

The  other  roa.son  for  which  such  a  notion 
is  untenable,  is  the  failure  of  her  predictions, 
and  the  disappointment  of  her  expecta¬ 
tions  in  a  variety  of  instances.  At  the  very 
outset  of  her  career  she  expected,  from 
what  her  “  voices”  told  her,  a  very  different 
reception  at  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Bau- 
dricour,  than  the  sedative  of  boxing  her 
ears,  which  the  said  knight  somewhat  un- 
gallantly  recommended  her  uncle  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  her.  Still  more  contrary  to 
her  expectations  was  the  delay  to  which 
she  had  to  .submit  at  Chinon,  before  the 
king  consented  to  give  her  audience,  and 
afterwards  when  he  remanded  her  before 
the  University  of  Poictiers.  The  disap¬ 
pointment  which  she  felt,  and  the  impa¬ 
tience  which  she  exhibited  under  it,  are 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  foreknow- 
ledge  wliiqb  she  professed  to  have  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  by  her.  Of  her  cap¬ 
ture  before  Compiegne  she  said  she  had 
warning,  though  she  knew  not  the  day  nor 
the  hour  ;  and  her  leap  from  the  tower  of 
Beaurevoir  she  stated  afterwards  to  have 
been  an  act  of  disobedience  to  her  “  voices.” 

*  “  If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a 
wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to  pass^ 
whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  .saying.  Let  us  go  after 
other  gods  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us 
serve  them ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words  of 
that  prophet^  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams :  for  the  Lord 
your  God  provetli  you,  to  know  whether  you  love  the 
Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all 
your  soul.”— Deut.  xiii.,  1—3. 


mit  suicide,  but  that  she  hoped  thereby  to 
ctioct  her  own  c.scapc,  and  afterwards  to 
roscue  Uompiogne  from  the  F.nglish.  She 
ca.st  herself  down  “  roeommemling  herself 
to  God  and  the  Virgin,”  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  the  supernatural  protec¬ 
tion  of  which  she  had  no  doubt  that  she 
was  the  object,  would  carry  her  safely 
through  it. 

The  most  signal  failure,  however,  of  her 
prophetic  anticipations,  connected  with  her 
own  personal  history,  is  the  fact  of  her  con¬ 
demnation  and  death.  For  this  she  was 
evidently  <juitc  unprepared;  on  the  contrary, 
she  asserted  repeatedly  during  the  course 
of  her  trial,  that  she  knew  from  her  “voices” 
that  she  would  be  liberated.  In  her  sixth 
examination,  on  the  3d  of  March,  being 
asked  whether  her  “  voices”  had  made  any 
communication  to  her  as  to  her  escape  from 
prison,  she  at  first  evaded  the  (jucstion,  but 
afterwards  said : 

“  Ves,  verily  ;  they  told  me  that  I  should  be  de¬ 
livered,  but  I  know  not  the  daynor  the  hour;  and 
that  1  should  boldly  put  on  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance.” — Prods  lie  Cundamnation,  t.  i.,  p.  94. 

Again,  on  the  14th  of  IMarch,  being  ask¬ 
ed  respecting  certain  menaces  which  she  had 
uttered  against  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
telling  him  that  he  was  incurring  great 
danger  by  the  proceedings  he  took  against 
her,  she  replied,  that 

*•  St.  Catherine  told  her  she  should  have  help: 
but  she  does  not  know'  whether  it  will  be  by  her 
being  liberated  from  prison,  or  by  some  disturbance 
arising  when  she  shall  be  brought  forth  to  judg¬ 
ment,  by  means  of  which  she  may  be  delivered. 
And  she  reckons  that  it  must  be  the  one  or  the 
other.” — Ibid.,  p.  155. 

And  three  days  after,  when  it  was  inti¬ 
mated  to  her  what  fate  she  was  likely  to 
meet  with,  if  she  persisted  in  her  refusal 
to  recant  and  submit  herself  to  the  Church, 
she  answered — 

“  She  would  rather  die  than  recant  what  she  did 
at  God’s  bidding;  and  she  believes  firmly  that  God 
will  not  suffer  it  to  come  to  pass  that  she  should 
be  brought  so  low,  but  that  she  shall  speedily  have 
help  from  God,  and  that  by  miracle.” — Prods  de 
Condamnationt  t.  i.,  p.  176. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  matters  connected 
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with  licr  own  person  only,  that  her  pro- 
phi'tle  character  is  at  fault ;  there  arc  two 
of  the  facts  which,  according  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  Doan  Sejruin  (see  above,  p.  3G-2), 
she  ])redicted  as  early  as  her  examina¬ 
tion  at  lh)ictiers,  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  havini^  been  fulfilled  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  ])r(Mlicted  them  ;  viz.  the 
liberation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  tlien  a 
prist)ner  in  Kmrland,  and  the  evacuation  of 
France  by  the  Knirlish.  As  rcirards  the 
former,  he  was  liberated,  it  is  true,  not 
(juite  ten  years  after  licr  death  ;  but  only 
on  the  payment  of  a  larire  ransom  ;  whereas 
the  ])rediction  of  Joan  ]»ointed  to  a  deliver¬ 
ance  by  the  victorious  power  of  the  French 
arms  under  her  command.  The  style  of 
deliverance  which  she  contemplated,  ap¬ 
pears  clearly  in  her  examination  on  the  l‘2th 
of  iMarch : — 

“  being  asked  how  she  would  have  delivered 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  answered,  that  she  would 
have  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  English  prison¬ 
ers  on  this  side  the  sea  to  get  him  back  ;  and  if 
she  had  not  taken  a  sufficient  number  on  this  side, 
she  would  have  crossed  the  sea,  to  go  into  Eng¬ 
land  and  bring  him  away  with  power. 

“  Being  asked  whether  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Margaret  had  told  her  absolutely  and  uncondition¬ 
ally,  that  she  should  either  take  sufficient  prison¬ 
ers  to  get  back  the  Duke  of  (Orleans,  then  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  else  cross  the  sea,  to  go  and  bring  him 
away,  slie  answered,  yes,  and  that  she  told  the 
king  so,  and  that  he  should  let  her  treat  about  the 
English  lords  who  were  then  pri.soners.  She  says 
further,  that  if  she  had  continued  for  three  years 
without  hindrance,  she  would  herself  have  deli¬ 
vered  the  said  duke.  Also  she  says,  that  the  time 
appointed  for  doing  this  was  less  than  three  years 
and  more  than  one ;  but  of  this  she  has  no  recol¬ 
lection.” — IbuL,  t.  i.,  pp.  133,  134. 

If  wo  compare  with  this  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case  as  they  fell  out,  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Seguin  and 
others,  who  consider  the  fulfilment  of  her 
prediction  respecting  the  liberation  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  one  of  the  evidences  of 
her  divine  mission.  Still  less  will  her  pre¬ 
dictions  touching  the  evacuation  of  France 
by  the  English  bear  inve.stigation.  On  this 
subject,  also,  she  prophesied,  as  has  been 
.seen,  during  her  examination  at  Poictiers; 
and  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  that  prediction,  further  than  that 
she  predicted  the  destruction  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  expectations  which  she  entertained, 
may  be  gathered  distinctly  enough  from  the 
letter  of  summons  and  defiance  which  she 
addressed  to  the  King  of  England  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  of  which  M.  Quiche- 


rat’s  collection  contains  a  fuller  and  more 
authentic  copy  than  that  which  is  generally 
contained  in  the  histories.  It  is  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effect : — 

“]  Jhesus  Maria. -f- 

“  King  of  England,  and  you,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  call  yourself  the  regent  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  ;  you,  William  de  la  Poule,  count  of  Sul- 
ford ;  John  Lord  of  'falebol ;  and  you,  Thomas 
Lord  of  Escales,  who  call  yourselves  lieutenants 
of  the  said  Duke  of  Bedford,  render  account  to  the 
King  of  heaven.  Surrender  to  the  Maid,*  who 
is  sent  hither  from  Dod,  the  King  of  heaven,  the 
keys  of  all  the  good  towns  which  ye  have  taken 
and  violated  in  France.  She  is  come  hither  from 
God  to  reclaim  the  blood  royal.  She  is  all  ready 
to  make  peace,  if  you  will  render  her  an  account, 
on  these  term.<,  that  you  renounce  France  and  pay 
for  your  holding  of  it.  And  as  for  you,  archers, 
companions  of  war,  nobles,  and  others,  who  are 
before  the  town  of  Orleans,  go  away  to  your  own 
country,  by  God’s  command  ;  and  if  you  do  not  do 
so,  expect  news  from  the  Maid,  who  will  soon 
come  to  visit  you  to  your  very  great  hurt.  King 
of  England,  if  you  do  not  do  so,  I  am  chief  of  the 
war,*  and  in  whatever  place  1  shall  overtake  your 
people  in  France,  I  shall  make  them  go  away, 
whether  they  will  or  no;  and  if  they  will  not 
obey,  I  shall  cause  them  all  to  be  slain.  I  am 
sent  hither  from  God,  the  King  of  heaven,  body 
for  body,*  to  drive  you  out  of  France.  And  if 
they  will  obey,  I  shall  show  them  mercy.  And 
do  not  hold  by  your  opinion,  for  you  shall  not 
obtain  the  kingdom  of  France  from  (4od,  the  King 
of  heaven.  Son  of  St.  Mary;  but  King  Charles, 
the  true  heir,  shall  obtain  it ;  for  God,  the  King  of 
heaven,  wills  it,  and  it  is  revealed  to  him  by 
the  Maid;  who  shall  enter  into  Baris  with  goodly 
company.  If  ye  will  not  believe  the  news  from 
God  and  the  iSlaid,  in  whatever  place  we  find  you, 
we  shall  break  into  it,  and  laise  such  a  mighty 
halloo,  that  for  a  thousand  years  past  the  like  has 
not  been  heard  in  France,  if  you  do  not  render  an 
account.  And  believe  firmly,  that  the  King  of 
heaven  will  send  more  strength  to  the  Maid,  than 
you  will  be  able  to  bring  against  her,  at  ever)’ 
onset,  again.st  her  and  against  her  good  men  of 
arms ;  and  by  the  blows  it  will  be  seen  who  shall 
have  the  better  right  from  the  King* of  heaven. 
You,  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Maid  prays  and  re¬ 
quires  you,  that  you  cause  not  yourself  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  If  you  render  her  an  account,  you  may 

*  The  letter  as  here  given  was  acknowledged  by 
Joan  herself  on  her  trial,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  expressions  above  noted.  Instead  of  “sur¬ 
render  to  the  maid,”  she  said  she  dictated  “  surren¬ 
der  to  the  king;”  she  also  denied  having  taken  the 
title  “  chief  of  the  w'ar ;”  and  she  repudiated  the  ob¬ 
scure  expression  “  bexly  for  bcxly”  {corps  pour  corps). 
M.  duicherat,  however,  .says  that  the.se  expressions 
occur  in  all  the  most  authentic  copies  of  the  letter ; 
and  supposes  that  either  Joan’s  memory  must  have 
misled  her,  or  else  that  the  person  to  whom  she  in¬ 
dited  the  letter  must  have  inserted  them,  to  make  thf^ 
I  document  more  forcible.  See  note  2,  t.  i.,  p.  55. 
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even  yet  come  into  her  company,  when  the  French  |  tlio  acliiovomonts  to  which  she  so  confnlont- 
will  <lo  the  fairest  deed  tliat  ever  was  done  for :  Jy  looked  forward 

Christianity.  And  make  answer  if  yon  will  make  ^  i*  •  _ _ *  .  • 

•  ..  4  /11'  1 -i-  1  .  1  It  IS,  no  doubt,  to  those  incon.si>teneies 

l)eace  in  tliecity  01  Orleans;  and  11  you  do  not  do  1  .  1  ,  .  .  , 

so,  of  your  very  «;reat  hurt  be  you  briefly  reminded.  ,  "cen  her  i>ro]dietie  announeenicnts,  and 

Written  this  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week.’ —iVec^s  dc  course  which  events  afterwards  took, 

t.  i.,  pp.  210,  211.  that  we  must  attrihute  the  fact  that  the 

,  .  .  Roman  Churcli  carried  her  case  no  further 

Not  only  did  .loan  in  her  examination  than  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  pronounced 

ae!inowle<lL'«  tins  letter  as  lier  own,  Jis-  i.ei-.  It  was  felt,  that  however  iin- 

Claiininothe  suggestion  of  its  having  been  fl,o  mioht  have  been  dealt  with,* 

dictated  hy  some  <)f  the  Freneh  lords,  and  fjomethiiur  unsatisfactory  in  the 

maintainin;^  that  it  was,  with  the  exceptions  |  termination  of  a  career  commenced 

noted,  indited  hy  her;  hut  she  further  cx-|^i^i,  p,.omise,  and  in  the  evident 

plained  the  sense  in  which  she  understood  j  some  of  her  predictions;  other- 

its  contents  ;  tor  she  added,  j  wise  her  death  must  have  secured  her  a 

“  Before  seven  years  the  Kn^lish  shall  lose  a  I  place  among  the  martyrs,  if  her  life  did  not 

greater  stake  than  they  did  befoie  Orleans,  and  j  entitle  her  to  a  place  among  the  saints,  of 

they  shall  lose  all  in  France.  She  also  says,  that  the  Roman  calendar.  Of  either  she  was 

the  aforesaid  English  shall  suffer  a  greater  loss  j  certainly  far  more  worthy  than  John  (Jui- 

than  they  ever  suffered  in  France;  and  that  will  be  j  Henry  Ciarrett  ;  nor  was  there  in 

a  great  victory  which  God  shal  send  the  French,  f  •  •  *1  •  *  i  *1 

o'.  ,  . 'i  ,  ,  .11  I  I  her  visions  anything  to  render  themsuspi- 

Dcing  asked  how  she  knows  this,  she  answered :  .  ,  •  1  .T  1  •  •  11 

‘  I  know  this  well  by  the  revelation  which  was  KoniiMi  theologians;  their  whole 

given  to  me  ;  and  that  it  will  Iiappen  before  seven  c-haracter  being  infinitely  superior  every  way 

years ;  and  I  should  be  very  wroth  if  it  should  be  to  the  ridiculous  and  profane  legends  with 

delayed  so  long.’  She  also  said  that  she  knew  this  |  which  tlie  acts  of  canonization  usually 

by  revelation,  jii.st  as  well  as  she  knew  that  w’e  l  abound. 

were  there  before  her.  Being  asked  when  this  On  the  whole,  then,  thcrcsult  of  the  docu- 
shonW  hn|.rcn,shc  nnswcre.1,  .he  ,l,.l  not  know),  .n;,,,,,,  jo  .irenjrthen 

the  day,  nor  the  hour.  Being  asked  m  w  hat  vear  j  1  i  ^  1 

it  should  happen,  she  answered  :  ‘  \  ou  shall  not  ■  conclusion  arm  ed  at  before  by  the  best 

have  it  yet;  but  I  should  like  it  very  much  to  hap- j  among  those  who  have  invcsti- 

pen  before  the  feast  of  St.John.’  Being  asked  1  gated  her  marvellous  story',  that  the  idea  of 
whether  she  had  said  that  this  should  haj'pen  he-!  a  supernatural  agency,  and  of  a  real  com- 
fore  the  fea.st  of  8f.  Martin,  in  the  winter,  she|  luission  from  heaven,  supported  hy  extraor- 
answered,  that  she  had  said,  that  before  the  i  dinary  vi.sions,  i.s  altogether  inadmissible  ; 
of  SI.  Martin,  mlhvwniler,  many  il.ing.  would  be  j, i„ 

seen;  and  that  it  was  no.^sible  theie  might  be'  n  .  1 1  .1  •  ^  .1 

Knrrlisbmen  who  shoubl  belaid  low  on  IbeKronml.  I  ‘'I"?”-'’  tberc  rein.yiis  no  other 

Being  asked  what  she  said  to  John  Gris,  her  guard,  I  1’^‘  fho  w  hole  jihc- 

conccining  the  said  feast  of  St.  Martin,  she  an- !  nomcnon  hut  this,  that  her  visions  were  the 
swered:  ‘I  have  told  you.’  Being  asked  from  I  effect  of  the  excitement  produced  in  her 
whence  she  knew  that  this  would  come  to  pass,!  mind  hy  the  extraordinary  cliaracter  of  the 
.she  answered,  she  knew'  it  from  St.  Catherine  ami  Hines  in  w'hich  her  lot  was  cast,  and  pro- 
84  Condamnatwn,  Ui.,  pp.  },y  some  of  the  prophecies  then  cur- 

’  ’  rent  respecting  the  liberation  of  F'rance  hy 

That  the  events  of  history’’  do  not  corres-  a  maid  ;  one  of  which,  as  w'c  have  already 
pond  w'ith  these  anticipations,  it  is  needless  seen,  she  reterred  to  at  the  outset  of  her 
to  observe :  five  years  elapsed  before  career.  I'herc  is  one  very  curious  circum- 
Charles  recovered  possession  of  Paris,  thir-  stance,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
teen  years  before  even  a  truce  was  agreed 

to;  after  a  few  years  hostilities  were  re-  /We  have  no  room  to  enter  info  the  particular 

suined,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty  years  ^-holecourse  of  the  judicial  proceeding  against  Joan, 
after  the  death  of  Joan  that  a  peace  was  and  of  which  the /Wes  contain-s 

concluded,  which  still  left  the  Finglish  abundant  evidence ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  meniion- 

masters  of  Calais,  and  they  maintained  ing  the  affecting  .stateinent  of  Manchon,  one  of  the 
V  .  priest notanes employed  in  taking  down  the  deposi- 

thoir  footing  there  for  more  than  a  century  .^^o  at  the  close  of  his  testimony  respecting 

alter.  Rut  not  only  do  the  events  them-  the  manner  in  w’hich  the  proceedings  were  conduct- 
selves  not  correspond  with  the  predictions  ed»  arid  the  edif3'ing  fortitude  with  which  Joan  suf- 

of  Joan,  bat  from  the  manner  in  which  slie 

’  ,  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  trouble  and  labor  in  the  process  he  bought  a  missal, 

expressed  them,  it  is  moreover  evident  that  jjg  might  remember-  her,  and  pray  to  God  for 
she  expected  to  bear  a  principal  part  in  all  her.”— /'reces  de  JRtkudiliuUum,  t.  iii.,  p.  150. 
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carries  with  it  a  certain  decree  of  suspicion 
as  to  the  perfect  good  faith  of  Joan;  and 
that  is,  her  frequent  refusal  to  reply  to 
questions  which  related  either  to  the  l)au- 
pliin  or  to  her  apparitions.  Possibly  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  venera¬ 
tion  wliich  she  felt  for  the  latter,  and  by 
her  devoted  loyalty  to  her  riglitful  sove¬ 
reign,  touching  whose  afbiirs  she  might  not 
feel  herself  at  liberty  to  make  any  state¬ 
ments  to  his  declared  enemies.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  will  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  kept  her  judges 
at  bay  by  a  reference  to  her  “voices:” — 

“  She  said  that  last  ni‘;ht  she  heard  a  voice  tell¬ 
ing  her  to  answer  boldly.  HtMng  asked  whether 
the  voice  prohibited  her  from  stating  all  that  was 
asked  of  her,  she  said  :  ‘  1  shall  not  answer  you  on 
this  point.  And  I  have  revelations  touching  the 
king,  which  1  shall  not  tell  you.’  Being  asked  if 
the  voice  had  prohibited  her  from  telling  these 
revelations,  she  answered  :  ‘  1  have  no  instruction 
about  it.  (live  rne  a  fortnight  and  1  will  answer 
you  on  this  point,’  And  having  asked  a  further 
delay,  she  said  :  ‘  If  the  voice  prohibits  me,  what 
will  you  say  to  that?’  Being  again  asked  if  it 
was  forbidden  her,  she  answered  :  ‘  You  may  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  have  not  forbidden  it  me.’  She  also 
said,  that  she  wmiild  not  answer  the  question  that 
day,  and  that  she  did  not  know  whether  she  should 
answer  it  or  not  till  it  should  be  revealed  to  her. 
She  also  said,  she  firmly  believed — as  firmly  as 
she  believed  the  Chri.stian  faith,  and  that  God  has 
redeemed  us  from  the  pains  of  hell — that  that  voice 
comes  from  God,  and  by  his  appointment.  Being 
asked  whether  that  voice,  which  she  said  appear¬ 
ed  to  her,  was  an  angel,  or  whether  it  came  imme¬ 
diately  from  God,  or  whether  it  was  the  voice  of 
any  saint,  male  or  female,  she  answered  :  ‘  That 
voice  comes  from  God ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not 
telling  you  quite  all  1  know;  and  lam  more  afraid  of 
doing  wrong  hy  saying  anything  that  may  be  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  these  voices,  than  I  am  about  answer¬ 
ing  you.’  ” — Frochde  Condamnation,  t.  i.,  p.  (13. 

Whatever  might  be  the  impre.ssion  left 
on  the  mind  by  the  former  part  of  this  ex¬ 
amination,  the  latter  part  strongly  tends  to 
re-establish  one’s  confidence  in  the  sincerity 
of  her  belief ;  the  more  so  as  she  repeatedly 
expressed  the  conviction  which  she  felt, 
that  she  was  acting  under  the  immediate 
command  and  guidance  of  God,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  yet  without  the 
least  presumption.  We  select  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  by  way  of  example  : — 

“  If  you  were  rightly  informed  concerning  me, 
you  ought  to  wish  that  I  was  out  of  your  hands. 
I  have  done  nothing  but  by  revelation.” — Ibid.y 
p.  51. 

“  She  would  rather  be  torn  asunder  by  horses, 
than  to  have  come  into  France  without  God’s  per¬ 
mission.” — Ibid.t  p.  74. 


‘‘  Being  asked  if  she  .always  fulfilled  what  the 
voices  bid  her,  she  answered,  that  to  the  best  of 
her  ability  she  fulfilled  God’s  commandment  given 
to  her  by  her  voices,  as  far  as  she  understood  it. 
And  the  voices  give  her  no  commandment  without 
the  will  of  God.” — Ibid.,  p.  168. 

When  the  articles  of  the  indictment  were 
read  over  to  her,  she  observed  upon  the 
15th  article,  which  charged  her  with  ob¬ 
duracy  and  disobedience  to  the  Church, 
because  she  would  not  obey  the  directions 
of  her  judges  in  opposition  to  those  of  her 
voices : — 

“  She  would  rather  die,  than  recall  that  which 
she  had  done  by  the  command  of  our  Lord.” — 
Ffoch  de  Condamnation,  t.  i.,  p.  227. 

And  on  the  50tli  article  being  read,  in 
which  she  was  accused  of  frequently  and 
daily  invoking  evil  spirits,  to  which,  as 
was  charged  against  her,  she  gave  the 
names  of  saints  and  angels,  she  answered  : 

“  ‘  I  have  already  made  answer  concerning 
them,’  and  that  she  would  call  these  voices  to  her 
aid  so  long  as  she  lived.  Being  asked  in  what 
way  she  asked  for  them,  she  answered ;  ‘  I  call 
upon  God  and  our  Lady  to  send  me  counsel  and 
comfort,  and  then  they  send  it  me.’  Being  a.sked  in 
what  words  she  asked  she  answered,  that  she 
asked  in  this  way,  in  French  :  ‘  Most  sweet  God, 
in  honor  of  thy  holy  passion,  1  pray  Thee,  if 
Thou  lovest  me,  to  reveal  how  I  am  to  answer 
those  Church  folks.  1  know  well,  as  to  the 
clothes, the  commandment,  how  I  came  to  put 
them  on  ;  but  I  know  not  by  what  means  I  shall 
leave  them  off.  Therefore  may  it  please  Thee  to 
teach  it  me.’  ” — Ibid.,  t.  iii.,  p.  279. 

This  firmness  of  conviction  did  not 
forsake  her  even  at  the  sight  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture,  which  being  shown  her, 
she  replied  : 

“  Verily,  if  you  should  cause  me  to  be  torn 
limb  from  limb,  and  cause  my  soul  to  depart  from 
my  body,  I  will  not  tell  you  anything  else  ;  and 
if  I  should  tell  you  anything  else,  I  shall  ever  after 
say  that  you  drew  it  from  me  by  force.” — Ibid.,  p. 
400. 

'  •  This  has  reference  to  the  male  apparel,  which 
she  said  she  put  on  by  direction  of  her  voices  when 
she  went  to  the  war.  Being  required  to  resume 
female  apparel,  and  refused  permission  to  hear  mass 
unless  she  did  so,  she  was  much  troubled  in  consci¬ 
ence  how  she  should  act.  She  was  ultimately  prevailed 
on  to  comply  at  the  time  of  her  recantation  ;  but  im¬ 
mediately  after  she  resumed  her  male  attire,  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  for  what  rea.son,  the  evidence 
being  contradictory ;  and  this  fact  was  the  principal 
allegation  against  her  for  procuring  her  execution  as 
a  relapsed  heretic. 
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This  bold  declaration  saved  her  from  the  ' 
rack,  the  majority  of  the  court  being 
averse  to  the  infliction  of  barbarities  so 
evidently  unavailing  against  a  resolution  so’ 
bold  and  so  constant. 

Anotlicr  j)oint  in  her  examination,  which 
is  not  «|uitc  satisfaetcry,  are  certain 
statements  made  by  her  touching  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  angels  at  her  interview  with 
Charles,  and  the  conveyance  to  him  by  a 
messenger  from  heaven  of  a  crown,  richer 
than  any  earthly  crown  ;  statements  Avhich 
are  not  only  at  variance  with  historical 
fact,  but  in  themselves  so  strange,  that  it 
is  difticult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  inten¬ 
tional  mystification  of  her  judges,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  the  perplexity  and  delay 
occasioned  thereby,  might  in  some  way  or 
other  serve  her  cause.  Her  own  subsequent 
explanation,  adopted  by  Theodorus  de 
Lndiis,  auditor  of  the  Rotii,  in  his  opinion 
on  the  process,  that  .she  spoke  these  things 
in  a  figure,”  is  hardly  satisfactory  ;  nor 
will  it  account  for  the  whole  of  the  state¬ 
ments  in  question.  Possibly  they  may 
in  part  have  arisen  from  the  visions  of  her 
excited  imagination,  and  have  been  made 
by  her  in  all  sincerity ;  a  supposition 
which  is  supported  by  one  of  lier  answers, 
in  which  she  says,  that  “angels  often  come 
among  Christians  without  being  seen, 
and  that  she  has  often  seen  them  among 
Christians.” 

At  all  events  it  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  general  tenor  of  her  depositions,  and 
especially  from  the  constancy  of  her  affirm¬ 
ations  immediately  before  her  death, 
coupled  with  the  pious  resignation  and 
heroic  fortitude  of  that  death,  that  she  was 
herself  firmly  impressed  with  the  reality  of 
the  visions  she  saw,  and  the  voices  she 
heard.  A  few  })assagcs  taken  here  and 
there  from  the  different  examinations  in 
support  of  this  view  of  her  case,  and  in 
illustration  of  the  tone  of  her  mind,  and  of 
her  general  character,  is  all  that  our  limits 
will  permit  us  to  add  on  this  part  of  our 
subject. 

As  reganls  her  voices,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  her  statements  are  the  follow¬ 
ing 

“  When  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  she  had  a 
voice  from  (Jod,  to  assist  her  in  directing  her 
conduct;  and  on  the  first  occasion  she  was  in 
great  fear.  The  voice  came  about  mid-day  in  the 
summer,  in  her  father's  garden  :  she,  Joan,  had 
fasted  the  day  before  ;*  and  she  heard  the  voice 

♦  The  connexion  between  her  visions  and  pre¬ 
vious  lasting  appears  again;  for  instance,  in  the 
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on  her  right  hand  towards  the  Church,  and  she 
rarely  hears  it  without  a  brightness.  This  bright¬ 
ness  is  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  voice  is 
heard  ;  but  on  that  side  there  generally  is  a  great 
brightness.  And  when  she,  Joan,  came  into 
France,  she  often  heard  that  voice.” — Proch  de 
Condamnation,  2d  sess.,  t.  i.,  p.  52. 

“  being  asked  whether  it  was  the  voice  of  an 
angel  which  spoke  to  her,  or  of  a  saint,  male  or 
female,  or  the  voice  of  God  immediately,  she 
answered  that  the  voice  was  that  of  St.  Catherine 
and  of  St.  Margaret.  And  their  figures  were 
crowned  with  beautiful  crowns,  very  rich  and 
very  precious.  ‘  And  of  this,’  she  said,  ‘  I  have 
license  from  the  Lord  to  tell;  but  if  you  doubt 
about  it,  you  may  send  to  Poictiers  where  1  was 
(piestioned  formerly.’  ” — Proch  de  Condamnation, 

1.  i.,  p.  71. 

“  Being  asked  whether  she  had  seen  St.  ^lichael 
and  those  angels”  (whose  appearance  was  before 
mentioned  by  her)  “  bodily  and  really,  she  answered : 

‘  I  saw  them  with  my  bodily  eyes,  as  well  as  1 
see  you;  and  when  they  departed  from  me,  I  wept, 
and  wished  they  had  taken  me  away  with  them.’ 

— Ibid.,  p.  73. 

“  She  said  also,  that  che  was  wounded  in  the 
neck  by  an  arrow,  at  the  storming  of  the  bastille 
of  Pont;  but  she  received  great  comfort  from  St. 
Catherine,  and  was  healed  within  a  fortnight ;  nor 
did  she  on  account  of  her  wound  cease  to  ride  and 
to  transaetbusiness.” — Ibid.,  p.  79. 

“  She  said  also,  that  she  would  have  died,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  revelation  which  daily  comforts 
her.” — Ibid.,  p.  88. 

“  She  says  that  she  feals  great  joy  when  she 
sees  St.  Michael ;  and  she  thinks  she  cannot  be  in 
mortal  sin,  since  she  sees  him.  She  also  says 
that  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret  gladly  hear 
her  confession,  occasionally,  and  in  turns. — Ibid., 
p.  89. 

“  Being  asked  whether  the  angel  did  not  fail 
her  in  regard  to  success,  seeing  she  w’as  taken 
pri.soner,  she  answered,  ‘  that  she  believes,  since 
It  so  pleased  God,  that  it  is  for  the  best  she  should 
have  been  taken.’  Being  a.sked  wlielher  the  angel 
did  not  fail  her  in  regard  to  gifts  of  grace,  she 
answered,  ‘  How  should  he  fail  me,  since  he  daily 
comforts  me  ?’  And  she  understands  him  to  say, 
that  that  comfort  comes  from  tSt.  Catherine  and 
St.  iMargaret.  Being  asked  whether  she  called 
those  saints,  or  whether  they  came  to  her  without 
being  called,  she  answered,  that  they  often  came 
without  being  called  ;  and  at  other  times,  if  they 
did  not  come,  she  would  speedily  ask  God  to  send 
them.  .Being  a.sked  whether  those  saints  had 
ever  failed  to  come  when  .she  called  for  them,  she 
answered,  she  never  w’anted  them  but  she  had 
them.” — /6<u.,pp.  128,  127. 

Occasionally  the  questions  put  to  her  re¬ 
specting  her  visions  are  impertinent  to  the 

third  session  she  was  asked  what  was  the  last  time 
of  her  taking  nourishment.  She  answered  that  she 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  anything  since  noon 
the  day  before,  and  added  that  she  had  “  heard  her 
voices  both  yesterday  and  to-day.” — Proces  de  C<w- 
damnatian,  t.  i.,  p.  61. 
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laf^t  decree,  especially  when  it  is  rcineni- 
bered  that  they  were  put  by  ecclesiastics  of 
a  Church,  with  whose  legends  the  visions 
of  Joan  were  perfectly  consonant.  Jlut  she 
generally  replied  to  them  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  her 
belief  in  the  reality  of  her  visions.  A  few 
examples  may  suffice. 

“  Being  asked  how  she  knows  whether  what 
appears  to  her  is  a  man  or  woman,  she  answered, 
that  she  knev/  and  distinguished  them  by  their 
voices,  and  that  they  revealed  themselves  to  her.” 
— Prods  de  Cov.damnaUoi,  t.  i.,  p.  85. 

‘‘  Being  asked  if  their  hair  (of  St.  Catlierine  and 
St.  Margaret)  was  long  and  flowing,  she  answer¬ 
ed,  ‘  1  do  not  know.’  She  also  says  she  does  not 
know  if  they  had  arms  or  any  oilier  definite  mem¬ 
bers.  Also  she  said  that  they  spoke  e.vcellenlly 
and  beautifully,  and  she  perfectly  understood  them. 
Being  asked  how  they  spoke,  if  they  had  no  mem¬ 
bers,  she  answered,  ‘  1  leave  that  to  God.’  She 
also  said  the  voice  was  beautiful,  sweet,  and  gen¬ 
tle,  and  spoke  French.  Being  asked  if  St.  Marga¬ 
ret  spoke  English,  she  answered,  ‘  How  should  she 
speak  English,  seeing  she  does  not  side  with  the 
English  ?’  ” — J6/J.,  p.  80. 

“  Being  asked  in  what  form  St.  Michael  ap¬ 
peared  to  her,  she  answered,  ‘  she^aw  no  crown 
on  him  ;  and  of  his  garments  she  knows  nothing.’ 
l^eing  asked  if  he  was  naked,  she  answered, 

‘  Do  you  think  that  God  has  not  wherewith  to 
clothe  him  ?’  Being  asked  whether  he  wore  hair, 
she  replied,  ‘Why  should  it  have  been  cut  oft  ?  ’  ” 
— Ibid.,  5th  sess.y\i.  89. 

“  Being  asked  whether  she  believes  that  St. 
Michael  and  St.  Gabriel  have  natural  heads,  she 
answered,  ‘  I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
I  believe  that  they  were  those  angels  themselves, 
as  firmly  as  I  believe  that  there  is  a  God.’” — 
Ibid.,  p.  93. 

“  Being  asked  in  what  part  of  her  jierson  she 
touched  St.  Catherine,  she  answered,  ‘  You  will 
get  no  more  on  this  head.’  Being  asked  whether 
she  had  ever  kissed  or  embraced  St.  Catherine  or 
St.  Margaret,  she  answered  that  she  had  em¬ 
braced  them  both.  Being  asked  whether  tlicy  had 
a  nice  smell,  she  answered,  ‘  Tt  is  a  good  thing  to 
know ;  they  had  a  nice  smell.’  Being  asked 
whether  in  embracing  them  she  felt  heat  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  she  answered,  that  she  could  not  em¬ 
brace  them  without  feeling  and  touching  them. 
Being  a.sked  in  what  part  of  their  bodies  she  em¬ 
braced  them,  the  upper  or  lower,  she  answered, 
that  it  was  more  fitting  to  embrace  them  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  part.” — /6rVh,pp.  185,  186. 

While  she  thus  skilfully  parried  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  her  judges  to  turn  her  apparitions 
into  ridicule,  or  to  involve  her  in  some  ab¬ 
surdity,  she  showed  no  less  acuteness  of 
mind  in  the  replies  which  she  had  made  to 
a  variety  of  difficult  theological  questions 
proposed  to  her,  with  the  evident  inten¬ 
tion  of  entangling  her  in  some  constructive 


heresy.  Some  of  the.se  are  very  striking, 
and  manifest  great  ability  and  a  strong  and 
sincere  religious  conviction. 

“  Being  asked  whether  she  knew  heiself  to  l.'C 
in  a  state  of  grace,  she  answered  ;  ‘  If  I  am  not, 

may  God  bring  me  into  it  ;  and  if  I  am,  may  God 
preserve  me  in  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  1 
should  be  more  sorry  for  than  to  know  that  I  was 
not  in  a  state  of  grace.’  fShe  said,  moreover,  that 
if  she  were  in  a  state  of  sin,  she  believe.s  the  voices 
would  not  come  to  her.” — Proctsdc  Condamnatiun, 
t  i.,  p.  65. 

”  Being  asked  whether  it  was  for  any  merit  of 
her  own  that  God  sent  his  angel  to  her,  she  an¬ 
swered,  that  the  angel  came  for  a  great  purpose  ; 
and  that  she  was  in  hopes  her  king  would  have 
believed  that  sign,  a.ad  that  men  would  cea.se  to 
argue  with  her;  and  also  that  the  angel  came  to 
give  succor  to  the  good  people  in  the  town  of  Or- 
Ichins,  and  also  for  the  merits  of  her  king  and  ot 
the  good  Duke  of  Orleans.  Being  asked  why  she 
had  this  mission  more  than  any  other,  she  answer¬ 
ed,  that  it  jileased  Gotl  to  do  this  througii  a  simple 
girl,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  king’s  enemies.” — 
Ibid.,  pp.  144,  145. 

“  Being  asked,  if,  after  her  voices  told  her  that 
she  should  finally  go  into  Paradise,  she  iiolds  her¬ 
self  assured  that  she  shall  be  saved,  and  that  she 
shall  not  be  damned  in  hell,  she  answered  that  she 
firmly  believes  what  those  voices  told  her,  namely, 
that  she  shall  be  saved,  as  firmly  as  if  she  were 
in  Paradise  already. — Being  asked,  if,  after  this 
revelation,  she  believes  it  impossible  for  her  to  .sin 
mortally,  she  answered,  ‘  I  do  not  know,  but 
leave  it  all  to  God.’  And  when  .she  w’as  told  that 
this  answer  was  of  great  weight,  she  answered, 
that  she  also  accounts  this  a  great  treasure.” — Ibid., 
p.  156. 

“  Being  asked  whether  she  knew  that  St.  Ca¬ 
therine  and  St.  Margaret  hate  the  English,  she 
answered,  ‘  They  love  what  God  loves,  and  hate 
what  God  hates.’ — Being  asked  whether  God  hated 
the  English,  she  answered,  that  touching  either 
the  love  or  the  hatred  wdiich  God  had  towards 
the  English,  or  how  He  would  deal  with  them  as 
to  their  souls,  she  knows  nothing ;  but  this  she 
well  knows,  that  they  will  he  driven  out  of  France, 
except  those  who  shall  remain  and  die  there,  and 
that  God  will  send  victory  to  the  French  against 
the  English.’ — Being  asked  whether  God  was  for 
the  English,  when  they  had  good  .success  in  France, 
she  answered,  that  she  did  not  know  whether  God 
hated  the  French ;  but  she  believes  that  it  was  his 
will  to  let  them  be  punished  for  their  sins,  if  they 
were  ifi  any.” — Ibid.,  p.  178. 

“  Being  asked  whether  her  banner  derived  more 
power  from  her  than  she  from  her  banner,  or  the 
contrary,  she  answered,  that,  as  touching  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  her,  Joan,  or  of  her  banner,  it  rested  all 
with  God. — Being  asked  whether  the  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  victory  rested  on  her  banner  or  on  her¬ 
self,  she  answered,  that  it  rested  on  God,  and  no¬ 
where  else. — Being  asked  whether,  if  any  other 
person  had  carried  the  same  banner,  he  woulil 
have  had  the  same  good  success  as  Joan  herself, 
she  answered :  ‘  I  know  not ;  I  leave  that  to  God.’ — 
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Heins:  asked  if  any  one  of  her  own  party  had  piven 
her  his  banner  to  carry,  whether  she  would  have 
had  the  same  confidence  in  it  as  in  her  own  banner, 
which  was  appointed  her  from  God;  and  beinj; 
specially  asked  this  (jueslion,  in  re^rd  to  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  tier  kini',  she  answered:  ‘I  preferred  car¬ 
rying:  that  which  was  appointed  me  from  God. 
And  yet  I  leave  it  alltoGod.’” — /6<(/.,pp.  182, 183. 

On  the  ticklish  (question  of  siihini.s.sion  to 
the  decision  of  the  Churchy  which  was  again 
and  again  pressed  upon  her,  by  argument, 
as  well  as  by  the  denial  of  the  Holy  Iducha- 
rist — a  privation  which  she  felt  deeply — 
and  by  the  fear  of  the  horrible  punishment 
which  awaited  her,  she  framed  her  replies 
with  a  degree  of  good  sense  and  good  feel¬ 
ing,  which,  considering  her  age,  her  sex, 
her  education,  and  condition,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  tribunal  before  which  she  was 
arraigned,  is  truly  astonishing. 

“  First,  she  was  asked  whether  she  will  refer 
herself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
touching  all  that  was  said  and  done  by  her,  whe¬ 
ther  good  or  evil ;  especially  touching  the  falls, 
crimes,  and  transgressions  laid  to  her  charge,  and 
touching  all  that  relates  to  her  trial ;  she  answered, 
that  touching  what  is  so  demanded  of  her,  she  j 
refers  herself  to  the  Church  militant,  provided  it  | 
do  not  prescribe  to  her  anything  impossible.  And  | 
she  slates  what  slie  considers  impossible ;  namely,  ; 
that  she  should  revoke  the  things  which  she  has  ! 
said  and  done,  and  w’hich  .she  has  declared  in  the  ' 
said  process  that  she  did,  by  visions  and  revela- 1 
tions  frorp  God ;  and  these  she  will  not  revoke  on  I 
any  account.  And  that  which  God  has  caused  1 
her  to  do,  and  has  commanded  her,  and  hereafter  j 
shall  command  her,  she  wdll  not  cease  to  do,  for  | 
any  man  living;  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to 
revoke  any  of  it.  And  in  case  the  Church  should  , 
require  her  to  do  aught  el.se,  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
mandment  which  she  said  she  had  received  from  ! 
God,  she  would  not  do  it  on  any  account.  ; 

“  And  being  asked,  whether,  if  the  Church 
militant  were  to  tell  her  that  her  revelations  are 
delusions,  or  diabolical  devices,  she  will  refer  her¬ 
self  to  the  Church,  she  answered,  that  on  this 
point  she  will  always  refer  herself  to  God,  whose 
commandment  she  will  always  do ;  and  that  she 
well  knows  that  what  is  contained  in  her  process 
came  to  pass  by  the  commandment  of  God,  and 
whatever  she  affirms  in  the  said  process  that  she 
did  by  God’s  commandment,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  do  the  contrary ;  and  in  case  the  Church 
should  command  her  to  do  the  contrary,  she  will 
refer  herself  as  to  this  not  to  any  man  in  the  world, 
but  only  to  God,  if  she  did  not  always  obey  his 
good  commandment. — Being  asked,  whether  she 
believes  herself  to  be  subject  to  the  Church  of  God 
which  is  on  earth,  namely,  to  our  Ixrrd  the  Pope, 
the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  pre¬ 
lates  of  the  Church,  she  answered :  ‘  Yes ;  God 
being  first  served.’ — Being  asked  whether  she  had 
a  commandment  from  her  voices  not  to  submit 


herself  to  ihe  Church  militant  on  earth,  and  to  its 
judgment,  she  answered,  that  she  does  not  make 
any  answer  of  her  own  head,  but  that  whatever 
answer  she  makes,  is  by  commandment  of  her 
voices,  and  they  do  not  command  her  otherwise 
than  to  obey  the  Church,God  being  first  served.’  ” — 
Preclude  Condam nation^  t.  i.,pp.  324 — 32C. 

The  same  firmnes.s  of  tone  she  maintained 
in  what  the  holy  office  termed  the  exhortatio 
caritativay  and  in  the  subsequent  public  ad¬ 
monition  addressed  to  her  as  a  preliminary 
to  her  execution.  At  the  close  of  the  latter 
she  exclaimed : — 

“  ‘  I  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  God,  my  Crea¬ 
tor;  Him  I  love  with  all  my  heart ;’  and  being 
asked  if  she  wished  to  ,make  any  further  answer 
to  the  .said  general  adpnonition,  she  replied :  ‘  I 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  my  Judge;  He  is  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  earth.’” — Ibid.,  pp.  385,  386. 

For  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment, 
at  the  sight  of  the  fearful  preparation.s  for 
!  her  execution,  her  fortitude  forsook  her, 
j  and  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that 
[  .she  submitted  herself  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church,  and  to  affix  her  signature  to  a 
form  of  recantation.  Hut  the  triumph 
which  her  enemies  thus  obtained  was  of 
short  duration  ;  the  strength  of  her  convic¬ 
tion  soon  returned  in  the  solitude  of  the 
prison,  and  she  revoked,  with  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  terrible  death  which  awaited 
her,  the  recantation  which  had  been  ex¬ 
torted  from  her  a  few  days  before,  on  the 
express  ground  that  her  “  voices’-  required 
it  of  her. 

“  Being  asked  what  her  voices  told  her,  she 
answered,  that  God  sent  to  tell  her  by  St.  Cathe¬ 
rine  and  St.  iVJargaret  how  great  a  pity  it  was  for 
her  to  have  consented  to  such  great  treason  in 
making  an  adjuration  and  revocation  to  save  her 
life,  and  that  by  saving  her  life  she  was  damning 
herself.  She  also  said,  that  before  Thursday  (the 
day  of  recantation)  her  voices  told  her  what  she 
was  going  to  do  that  day,  and  what  she  then  actu¬ 
ally  did.  She  says,  moreover,  that  her  voices  told 
her  when  she  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  before  the 
people,  that  she  should  boldly  reply  to  the  preacher, 
whom  she  called  a  false  preacher,  because  he  said 
she  had  done  several  things  which  she  had  not 
done.  She  also  said,  that  if  she  were  to  say  that 
God  had  not  sent  her,  she  would  damn  herself ;  and 
that,  in  truth,  God  had  sent  her.  Also,  she  said, 
that  her  voices  told  her  after  Thursday,  that  she 
had  done  a  great  wickedness,  in  confessing  that 
.she  had  not  done  right  in  what  she  had  done. 
Also,  she  said,  that  whatever  she  said  and  recant¬ 
ed  on  that  same  Thursday,  she  did  so  merely 
through  fear  of  the  tire.  Being  asked  whether  she 
believed  that  those  voices  which  apjieared  to  her 
were  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret,  she  answer- 
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e<l,  yep,  and  that  they  were  from  Cod  ” — Procesl 
dc  Conda/nnation,  t.  i.,  pp.  45G,  457. 

With  such  fortitude,  and  with  the  unaf¬ 
fected  piety  which,  by  the  unanimous  tes¬ 
timony  of  many  eye-witne.ssos  of  lier  execu¬ 
tion,  she  displayed  to  tlic  very  last,  the 
supposition  of  imposture  is  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  ;  and  as  we  have  shown  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  divine  inspiration  to  be  cipially 
inadmissible,  the  case  was  clearly  one  of 
high  mental  and  nervous  excitement,  by 
which  not  the  imagination  only,  but  the 
very  senses  were  deluded.  And  liaviinjr 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we  shall,  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  adaire,  ‘‘  iVe  sutor  ultra  crepUhtin^^' 
leave  the  ease  in  the  hands  of  the  physiolo¬ 
gists. 

And  now  for  the  drama  of  Schiller.  The 
outline  of  the  story,  as  ho  jrives  it,  keeps 
pretty  closely  to  the  historical  legend  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  but  departs 
widely  from  it  towards  the  close,  principally 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  Joan’s  captivity 
and  the  manner  of  her  death.  The  drama 
itself  is  preceded  by  a  prologue,  which  opens 
the  story ; — Thibaut  d’Arc,  in  recounting 
the  calamities  of  the  times,  bestows  his 
two  elder  daughters  in  marriage  upon  their 
suitors,  that  they  may  not  be  without  pro¬ 
tection  in  such  dangerous  times ;  he  then 
turns  to  Joan,  whose  lover,  Raimond,  has 
in  vain  sought  to  win  her  heart.  This  gives 
the  old  man  occasion  to  animadvert  upon 
her  solitary  habits,  and  her  mysterious 
communion  with  the  unseen  world,  which 
he  suspects  to  be  “  of  evil.”  During  these 
discourses,  Bertrand,  one  of  their  neighbors, 
arrives  with  news  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
with  a  helmet  which,  by  his  account,  a  gyp¬ 
sy  forced  upon  him,  and  then  disappeared. 
Joanna  considers  this  a  sign  from  heaven, 
and  seizes  the  helmet ;  and  as  Bertrand 
continues  to  enumerate  the  mischances  of 
the  French  army,  and  the  successes  of  the 
enemy,  she  who  hitherto  had  stood  silent, 
grows  more  and  more  animated,  and  in  a 
prophetic  strain  declares  the  approaching 
deliverance  of  the  kinijdom.  This  is  fol- 
lowed  by  the  scene  in  which  Joanna  bids 
farewell  to  her  home,  in  those  stanzas  of 
exquisite  beauty,  which,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  that  has  been  written  in  prose  or 
in  verse,  image  forth  her  inner  mind. 

The  drama  itself  opens  with  a  scene  in 
the  camp  of  Charles,  in  which  all  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  his  position  are  successively  in¬ 
troduced  ;  and  Agnes  Sorel,  whose  character 
is  highly  indebted  to  Schiller  for  the  high 


poetry  with  which  he  has  veiled  its  defects, 
sacritices  her  jewels  to  relieve  the  Dauphin 
from  the  most  pressing  of  his  nece.ssitics. 
While  despair  tlius  reigns  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Charles,  a  knight  aiTiv('s,  bring¬ 
ing  intelligence  of  a  wonderous  maiden,  who 
had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  of  war, 
and  had  turned  its  tide* ;  an  anticipation  of 
the  military  exploits  of  Joan  before  her  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  king,  which  needlessly  de¬ 
viates  from  historic  truth,  and  is  searcLy  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  her  mission, 
while  it  serves  no  other  purpose  in  the  plot 
of  the  drama  than  to  bring  her  on  the  stage 
with  greater  eclat.  The  announcement  is 
followed  by  the  immediate  arrival  of  Joan 
herself ;  but,  before  her  entrance,  the  Dau¬ 
phin  bids  Dunois  take  his  place  and  person¬ 
ate  him.  In-stead  of  M.  Soumet’s 

“  Eh !  mon  Dicu  1  e'est  vous,  non  pas  vn  autre 
Schiller  makes  her  say, — 

“  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thou  wilt  tempt  th}'  Goil ! 

This  place  abandon,  which  becomes  thee  not ! 

To  this  more  mighty  one  the  maid  is  sent” 

as  Aliss  Swanwiek  renders ;  or,  as  ^Ir. 
I'hompson  has  managed  to  pervert  ami  di¬ 
lute  the  passage : — 

“  Stay, 

Bastard  of  Orleans,  thou  wouldst  tempt  thv  ruin ! 

Vacate  that  place  at  once  that  ill  becomes  thee  ! 

My  mission  is  to  this  thy  master  here^ 

Joan  then  declares  to  Charles  the  purport 
of  three  prayers  which  he  had  addressed  to 
heaven  the  night  before.  Moved  by  this 
sign,  Charles  proclaims  his  belief  in  her 
divine  mission;  and  then  the  Archbishop 
of  Rheirns  asks  her  of  her  birth  and  parent¬ 
age  :  Schiller  thus  avoiding,  by  a  reversal 
of  the  legendary  order  of  events,  the  unpo- 
etic  episode  of  a  theological  commission  of 
inquiry.  Joanna  thus  replies: — 

“  Most  reverend  lord,  Joanna  is  my  name . 

I  am  but  a  poor  .shepherd’s  lowly  daughter. 

Born  in  the  royal  hamlet  Dom  Remi, 

Which  lies  within  the  diocese  of  Tc”'  • 

There,  from  a  child,  I  kept  my  father’s  .sheep 
And  much  and  often  did  1  hear  them  tell 
Of  the  strange  island  people,  who  had  cro.ss’d 
The  sea  to  make  us  slaves,  and  force  upon  us 
An  alien  lord  who  does  not  love  the  nation ; 

That  they  had  seized  the  mighty  town  of  Paris 
Already,  and  the  kingdom  made  their  own. 

Then  I  God’s  Mother  suppliant  implored 
To  turn  from  us  the  shame  of  foreign  bondage, 
And  to  preserve  to  us  our  native  king. 

Outside  the  hamlet  of  my  birth  an  image 
Most  ancient  stands  of  Holy  Mother :  crowds 
Of  pious  pilgrims  at  its  shrine  were  wont 
To  meet ;  and  by  its  side  a  holy  oak, 
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Far  famed,  for  by  some  blessed  power  there 
^  Were  countless  wonders  wrought.  Beneath  its 
shade 

I  lov’d  to  sit,  lending  the  fl(x;k ;  my  heart 
Was  thither  drawn.  And  if  perchance  a  lamb 
Amid  the  mountain  wilds  was  lost,  in  dream 
’Twas  shown  me,  when  beneath  that  oak  1  slept. 
And  once  upon  a  time,  when  I  in  prayer 
Devout  beneath  that  tree  the  long  night  through 
I  Had  sat,  my  eyes  from  sleep  defending, — lo ! 

U'he  Holy  Virgin  came  to  me,  a  sword 
And  banner  bearing,  else  clad  like  myself 
In  garb  of  shepherdes.s,  and  thus  she  spake: 

‘  ’Tis  I :  Arise,  Joanna  !  leave  the  dock, 

The  Lord  doth  call  thee  to  another  work. 

This  banner  take,  and  gird  thee  with  this  sword  ! 
Therewith  extirpate  thou  my  people’s  foes, 

Tlie  son  of  thy  liege  lord  lead  into  Rheims, 

And  crown  him  with  the  royal  diadem  !’ 

And  I  to  her  made  answer  :  ‘  How  should  I 
On  such  deeds  venture,  I,  a  maiden  sort. 

And  all  unskilled  in  man- destroying  war  !’ 

But  she  replied :  ‘No  deed  so  glorious 
Which  may  not  be  achiev'ed  bv  virgin  pure. 

Whose  heart  again.st  all  earthly  love  is  .steel’d. 
Behold  myself!  like  thou  a  maiden  chaste, 

I  to  the  Lord  gavf  birth,  the  Lord  divine, 

And  am  myself  divine.’  With  that  she  touched 
Mine  evelids,  and  as  I  did  upwards  cast  | 

My  look,  the  heaven  fill’d  with  angel-boys 
I  saw,  tearing  white  lilies  in  their  hands, 

While  music  sweet  was  floating  through  the  air. 
And  thus  on  three  successive  nights  ap|x?ared 
The  Holy  One  and  .said :  ‘  Arise,  Joanna ! 

The  Lord  doth  call  thee  to  another  work,’ 

But  on  the  third  night,  lo,  her  countenance 
Was  wroth,  and  sharp  rebuking  thus  she  spake : 

‘  Obedience  is  on  earth  the  woman’.s  duty. 

And  hard  endurance  her  oppressive  lot; 

By  service  .stern  she  must  be  purified; 

And  great  above  is  she,  who  served  below.’ 

Thus  speaking,  she  her  shepherdly  attire 
Let  fall,  and  in  her  royal  rotes,  as  Clueen 
Of  heaven,  radiant  like  the  sun  she  stood. 

And  thence  uplifled  to'thc  realms  of  bliss 
She  slowly  vanished,  borne  on  clouds  of  gold.” 

This  narrative  of  Joanna  is  followed  by^  a 
long  pause,  which  the  Archbishop  interrupts 
by  declaring  the  divine  attestation  of  her 
mission  sufficient  to  put  to  silence  all  doubts 
of  earthly  prudence  ;  she  is  then  investc<l 
by  Charles  with  the  conniiand  of  his  army, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from  the  ene¬ 
my  she  sends  a  message  of  summons  and 
defiance,  whicli  is  a  versified  rendering, 
though  in  very  different  taste  from  that  of 
M.  Soumet,  of  the  letter  to  the  king  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  before  quoted  among 
the  historical  documents. 

With  this  the  first  act  is  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  second  act  introduces  us  to  the 
Briti.sh  camp.  Discussions  and  disputes 
between  the  English  generals,  Talbot  and 
Lionel,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Isabel 
of  Bavaria,  which  disclose  both  the  internal 
state  of  their  league,  and  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  confederate  army  by  the 
appearance  of  Joanna,  take  up  the  former 


half  of  the  act ;  the  latter  part  consists  of 
battle  scones,  in  which  Joanna  appears,  first, 
by  her  refusal  to  give  quarter  to  the  Welsh¬ 
man,  Alontgomery,  who  sues  hard  to  her 
for  his  life,  in  the  character  of  the  merciless 
championess  of  heaven,  in  whom  to  show 
compassion  would  be  sin  ;  and,  secondly,  in 
the  character  of  peace-maker,  by  her  per¬ 
suading  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  withdraw 
from  tlio  Kngli.di  alliance,  and  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  France  j  an  event  which,  it  is  well 
known,  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  history,  take 
place  till  long  after  the  death  of  Joanna, 
but  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  drama,  and  therefore  introduced 
into  it  by  an  allowable  poetic  license. 

The  third  act  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  the 
meeting  between  Charles  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  at  which  Joanna  also  is  present: 
after  the  settlement  of  the  high  affairs  of 
state,  the  discourse  is  skilfully  turned  upon 
the  Maid,  whom  the  king  ennobles,  and  for 
whose  hand  two  competitors  start  up  in  the 
persons  of  Dunois  and  l^a  Hire,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  of  eliciting  in  the 
fullest  manner  the  incompatibility  of  any 
thought  of  earthly  love  with  Joanna’s  mis¬ 
sion,  and  so  prepares  the  way  for  the  cata¬ 
strophe  which  follows.  The  passage  in  which 
Joanna  abjures  all  the  softer  emotions  of  her 
sex,  is  thus  rendered  by  Miss  Swanwick : 

Art  weary,  Dauphin,  of  the  heavenly  vision, 

That  thou  its  vessel  wouldst  annihilate  1 
The  holy  maiden  sent  to  thee  by  God 
Degrade,  reducing  her  to  common  dust  1 
Ye  blind  of  heart !  O  ye  of  little  faith ! 

God’s  glory  .shines  amund  you ;  to  your  gaze 
He  doth  reveal  his  wonders ;  and  ye  see 
Naught  but  a  woman  in  me.  Dare  a  woman 
Invest  her  tender  frame  in  polish’d  .steel, 

And  boldly  mingle  in  the  rush  of  war  1 
Woe,  woe  is  me,  if  bearing  in  my  hand 
"God’s  sword  of  vengeance,  I  in'my  vain  heart 
"Cyherish’d  affection  to  a  mortal  man ! 

’Twere  better  for  me  had  I  ne’er  teen  tern. 

I  do  conjure  you,  speak  no  more  of  this, 

If  thou  wouldst  not  provoke  the  Spirit’s  wrath 
Who  in  me  dwells.  The  eye  desiring  me 
To  me  is  horror  and  profanity.” 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  the  action  of 
the  drama  returns  to  the  battle-field,  when, 
after  the  short  but  tragic  episode  of  Talbot’s 
death,  Joanna  is  engaged  in  combat,  first 
with  a  phantom  of  hell,  which  appears  to 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  black  knight,  and 
gives  her  an  oracular  intimation  that  the 
tide  of  her  power  and  greatness  will  turn  at 
the  coronation  at  Kheims  ;  and  afterwards 
with  the  English  leader  Lionel,  whom  she 
defeats,  and  is  on  the  point  of  slaying,  when 
suddenly  struck  by  the  beauty  of  his  counte- 
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nance,  as  slie  tears  down  his  helmet,  she  I 
feels  the  weakness  of  earthly  affection  rising! 
in  her  breast.  This  is  the  point  on  which,  | 
in  the  arrangement  of  Schiller’s  drama,  the  I 
whole  destiny  of  Joanna  turns.  She  pro- | 
ceods  with  the  army  to  Rheims,  but  her  j 
heart  is  distracted  by  love  and  remorse,  j 
Feeling  that  she  has  proved  faithless  to  her 
vow,  and  to  the  stern  duty  of  her  high  mis-  I 
sion  ;  conscious,  moreover,  that  he  whom  I 
she  loves,  is  the  enemy  of  the  cause  for  | 
which  she  is  sent  to  fight ;  she  accuses  her-  > 
self  of  impiety  to  her  God,  and  of  base  j 
treason  to  her  king  and  country.  I'he  piti-  j 
less  slaughter  which  she  has  committed  in 
the  hour  of  her  strength,  rises  up  against 
her  like  the  guilt  of  murder.  She  dares  not 
to  hold  communion  with  her  own  heart,  nor 
to  meet  the  eye  of  those  who  surround  her 
with  every  mark  of  love  and  reverence,  and 
above  all  .^he  has  lost  her  confidence  in  the 
heavenly  support  in  which  she  bad  hitherto 
felt  .so  strong  and  .so  secure  :  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  connexion  with  the  invisible 
world  fills  her  with  a  fearful  anticipation  of 
coming  vengeance.  It  is  in  this  mood  that 
we  find  her,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
act,  plunged  into  a  state  of  deep  melan¬ 
choly,  amid  the  festive  preparations  for  the 
approaching  coronation.  The  lyrics  in 
which  she  pours  forth  her  meditations  and 
her  grief,  are  replete  with  exquisite  beauty 
and  touches  of  deepest  feeling,  rendered 
but  feebly  even  in  Miss  Swanwiek’s  transla¬ 
tion  ;  but  on  this  we  have  no  room  to  dwell. 
Joanna  is  forced  to  take  her  place  in  the 
coronation  procession,  among  the  spectators 
of  which  her  family  and  her  neighbors  ap¬ 
pear.  In  the  middle  of  the  ceremony, 
Joanna,  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  rmshes 
forth  from  the  cathedral,  and  being  received 
in  the  arms  of  her  sisters,  the  recollection 
which  this  meeting  calls  up,  increases  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  till  it  rises  to  a  .state 
bordering  on  delirium.  Meanwhile  the  cere¬ 
mony  being  concluded,  the  procession  re-  j 
turns  from  the  cathedral  ;  all  eyes  are  now  I 
turned  upon  Joan,  and  at  the  moment  when, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude, 
the  king  addre.sses  her  in  language  of  wor¬ 
ship  rather  than  of  human  gratitude,  she 
litters  a  piercing  cry,  having  recognised  her 
father  in  the  crowd.  The  old  man,  who  had 
always  been  suspicious  of  the  character  of  her 
.supernatural  power,  and  whose  misgivings 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  agitation  in 
which  he  has  seen  her  hurrying  from  the 
house  of  God,  now  openly  accuses  her  of 
being  the  confederate  of  hell.  Joanna  her¬ 


self  is  silent ;  neither  to  the  challenges  of 
her  father,  nor  the  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
nor  to  the  adjuration  of  the  archbishop, 
docs  she  answer  one  word  ;  and  the  scene, 
the  stage  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by 
a  succession  of  thunderclaps,  closes  with 
the  announcement  made  to  Joanna,  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  that  .she  is  at  liberty  to 
depart  unmolested. 

The  multitude  has  been  dispersed,  Joanna 
is  left  alone,  with  but  one  companion,  who 
docs  not  doubt,  and  will  not  for-^ake  her, 
— Raimond,  the  lover  of  her  youth.  She 
allows  herself  to  be  conducted  bv  bim,  an 
excommunicated  outcast,  .<hunned  wherever 
she  flies  ;  but  in  the  solitude  of  the  Arden¬ 
nes  her  fortitude  and  her  faith  return,  and 
she,  who  was  speechless  before  her  accusers, 
gives  assurance  to  her  humble  and  faithful 
companion  that  her  disgrace  was  but  a  trial 
impo.'jcd  upon  her  by  heaven,  from  which 
He  who  sent  it  will  provide  an  escape  for 
her.  During  her  flight  she  falls  into  the 
hands  of  Isabel,  who  carries  her  to  the  Fng- 
lish  camp  as  her  prisoner,  while  Raimond 
makes  his  escape  to  the  French  army,  where 
a  reaction  in  her  favor  has  taken  place,  and 
where  the  earnest  protestations  and  simple 
narrative  of  the  shepherd  youth,  speedily 
avail  to  arouse  the  leaders  of  the  ho.st,  and 
foremost  among  them  Dunois,  to  hasten  to 
her  rescue. 

Meanwhile  Joanna  in  captivity  atones  for 
the  momentary  weakness  of  her  feelings. 
Lionel,  in  whose  mind  likewise  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  for  her  had  been  excited  by  the  scene 
in  which  she  refused  to  take  his  life,  offers 
her  freedom  and  his  hand  ;  but  she  is  deaf 
to  all  his  entreaties,  and  an.^^wers  him  only 
in  the  character  of  a  heavenly  mes.‘<enger, 
bidding  him  repair  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
France  by  the  English  invaders.  The  fierce 
attack  of  the  French,  who  have  collected 
their  forces  under  Dunois  for  her  deliver¬ 
ance,  compels  Lionel  to  take  the  field,  and 
Joanna  remains  in  the  custody  of  Isabel,  in 
chains  and  under  a  strong  guard.  A  soldier 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  in  which  .4ie  is 
confined,  informs  the  (jueen  of  the  progress 
of  the  battle  ;  and  when  Joanna  hears  that 
the  French  arc  routed,  that  Illinois  is 
wounded,  and  the  king  himself  in  imminent 
danger,  she  sinks  upon  her  knees  in  fervent 
prayer,  for  a  miraculous  interposition  of 
licavcn.  At  this  moment  a  shout  of  triumph 
resounds  in  the  English  camp ;  Charles  is 
taken  prisoner;  when  Joanna,  with  giant 
strength,  bursts  her  fetters,  and  e.scaping 
through  the  midst  of  her  astonished  guards, 
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once  more  rushes  forth  to  the  battle,  and 
on  the  instant  brings  back  victory  to  the 
host  of  France,  but  Joanna  is  mortally 
wounded,  and  expires  on  the  field,  in  the 
arms  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  tran¬ 
scribing  the  closing  lines  in  a  version  of  our 
own,  as  neither  of  the  ver.<ions  before  us  is 
quite  to  our  mind. 

“  And  is  it  true  then  1  Ami  with  my  people  1 
And  am  no  more  rejected  and  despised  1 
They  curse  me  not ;  kindly  they  look  upon  me  ! 
Yes,  now  I  clearly  recos^nise  it  all. 

This  is  my  king !  the  banners  these  of  France ; 
But  mine  is  not  among  them. — Where  is  thail 
Without  my  banner  I  may  not  appear. 

My  Lord  committed  it  to  me,  and  I 
Before  his  throne  must  render  if.  I  may 
Freely  pre.sent  it,  for  1  bore  it  truly.  .  .  . 

aSAc  receives  her  Jlag,  and  continues : 

See  you  the  ramlx»w  yonder  in  the  air? 

Its  golden  portals  heaven  does  unfold; 

There  in  tl/  angelic  choir  .“he  radiant  stands. 
The  Son  Eternal  to  her  bosom  clasped : 

Her  arms  to  me  in  love  she  stretches  forth. 

How  do  I  feel ! — Light  clduds  are  lifting  me ; — 
A  winged  robe  the  ponderous  armor  grows. 

Aloft — aloft — back  Hies  the  reeling  earth — 

Brief  is  the  pang,  eternal  is  the  joy  !” 


Whether  Schiller  was  justified  in  depart¬ 
ing  as  completely  as  be  has  done  from  the 
historical  truth  of  this  remarkable  episode 
in  the  annals  of  the  world,  is  a  question  into 
which  we  will  not  enter  further  than  to  ex¬ 
press  our  conviction  that,  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  poet  a.s  he,  the  heroine  of  Orleans 
would  have  lo.st  none  of  the  interest  attaching 
to  her  career,  if  the  crown  of  Christian  mar¬ 
tyrdom  had  been  superadded  to  her  well- 
earned  laurels.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one 
ha.s  ever  seized  her  character  as  completely 
as  Schiller  ;  nor  does  any  part  of  his  splen¬ 
did  poem  contain  a  more  graphic  picture  of 
the  state  of  her  mind,  as  it  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  historieal  documents  now'  for 
the  first  time  published, — reluctant  to  enter 
upon  her  career  of  greatness,  and  yet  full 
of  holy  enthusiasm  and  of  pious  resolution, 
— than  the  stanzas  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prologue,  in  wdiieh  she  takes  leave  of  the 
scenes  of  her  youth,  to  go  forth  on  her  high 
errand  ;  and  which  will  form  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  conclusion  to  this  tribute  of  our 
pen  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc  : — 

“  Farewell,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  pastures  lov’d ; 

Ye  valle)'s  lone  and  tranquil,  fare  ye  well ! 
Through  you  Joanna  will  no  longer  roam, 

Joanna  now  for  aye  bids  you  farewell. 

Ye  meads  which  I  have  water’d  oft,  ye  trees 
Which  1  have  planted,  be  ye  verdant  still ! 


Farew’ell,  ye  caves,  ye  fountains  cool,  farewell ! 

And  thou  sw’eet  echo,  tex),  v’oice  of  the  dale, 

Which  ever  wa.st  responsiv'e  to  my  suain, 

Joanna  parts,  and  ne’er  returns  again. 

“  Y’e  haunts  of  mine,  w  here  1  my  heart  did  yield 
To  silent  joy,  for  aye  fnun  you  I  wend. 

Ye  lambs,  all  o’er  the  heath  now  stray  a-lield, 

I  may  no  longer  guide  you,  nor  defend. 

For  far  away,  upon  the  bhxxly  held 
Of  danger,  1  anerther  flgck  must  tend. 

The  Spirit’s  call  of  me  this  service  claims, 

No  vain,  no  earthly  ardor  me  inllames. 

“  For  He,  who  did  descend  on  Horeb’s  height 
To  Moses  once,  in  flaming  fire  enshrin’d, 

And  bade  him  .stand  before  proud  Egypt’s  might; 

Who  Je.sse’s  son  of  old,  the  pious  hind. 

His  champion  chase  and  headman  of  the  fight. 
Who  aye  to  .'•hepherds  has  been  w’ondrous  kind  ; 
He  from  these  spreading  branches  spake  to  me. 
‘Go  forth  !  thou  shall  on  earth  my  W’itness  be. 

“  ‘  Round  thy  soft  limbs  rude  armor  thou  must  bear. 
Thy  gentle  bo.'^om  all  in  steel  encase  ; 

No  man  must  e’er  thy  heart  with  visions  fair 
Of  love  beguile  and  earthly  happiness; 

No  bridal  wreath  thou  in  thy  locks  shalt  wear. 

Nor  to  thy  breast  a  smiling  infant  press. 

In  martial  gear  triumphant  .shalt  thou  ride. 

Above  all  earth-lxirn  maidens  glorified. 

“  ‘  For  w'hen  w’eak  fear  the  stoutest  shalt  dismay. 
And  fa.st  approach  the  dcxnn  of  France  re- 
nown’d. 

Then  high  shalt  thou  my  oriflamme  display. 

And,  as  the  reap’ress  swift  mows  to  the  ground 
!  The  corn,  shalt  low  the  haughty  victor  lay ; 

»  His  foitune’s  prosperous  wheel  shalt  thou  turn 
^  round. 

To  the  heroic  .sons  of  France  shalt  bring 

8alv'ation,  rescue  Rheims  and  crown  thy  king.' 


“  He  who  thus  .spake,  bade  me  expect  a  sign ; 

And  here  it  is;  the  helmet  comes  from  Him 
Its  iron  touch  fills  me  w  ith  .strength  divine. 

With  ardor  bold  of  flaming  cherubim ; 

I’m  carried  onward  in  the  fray  to  join. 

As  if  by  tempest  or  impetuous  stream  ; 

The  w’ar-wh(X)p  wild  all  other  thoughts  confound.s, 
Vligh  rears  the  charger,  and  the  trumpet  sounds.” 


A  Livki.y  Little  Wife. — The  new  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  has  appeared  at  the  Acadernie  Royale 
and  the  Italian  Ojx?ra.  She  was  “  the  observed  of 
all  observers;”  and  it  is  but  justice  to  .say  that  her 
grace,  beauty,  and,  above  all,  her  extreme  youth, 
plea.sed  every  one.  If  report  be  true,  she  is  a  very 
lively  young  lady,  rather  tex)  much  so,  indeed,  for 
the  staid  prudery  of  the  Tuileries.  Some  of  her 
sallies  are  said  to  have  been  sharply  reproved  by 
the  Clueen,  who  is  solemnly  rigid ;  and  her  escapades 
are  represented  to  have  displeased  the  prim  princes.s 
of  the  royal  palace.  It  is  even  said  that  her  first 
interview  with  the  royal  family  was  marked  by  a 
piece  of  indecorousness ;  in  embracing  the  king  she 
accidentally  deranged  the  royal  wig,  w  hich  is  some¬ 
what  of  the  largest  and  curlie.st,  and  instead  of 
making  an  excuse  or  .^ying  nothing,  .she  had  the 
irreverence  to  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ! — Paris 
Correspondent  of  the  lirigktan  Gazette, 
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THE  POISONERS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. - SECOND  PART. 


In  the  year  182.5,  a  gentleman,  named 
RiHiipfF,  established  himself  in  a  house  in 
Bremen,  which  belonged  to  and  was  abso  in¬ 
habited  by  a  widow  lady  named  Gottfried. 
She  was  by  universal  consent  a  charmiii<r 
woman  ;  her  manners  were  fascinating,  and 
her  person,  which  in  her  youth  was  said  to 
have  been  extremely  beautiful,  was  still 
very  attractive  and  agreeable. 

She  was,  however,  unfortanate.  Two 
husbands,  her  father,  her  mother,  her  bro¬ 
ther,  and  several  children,  had  all  died  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  She  had 
actually  had  the  pain  of  herself  ordering 
thirteen  coflBns  of  the  undertaker  who  lived 
opposite  to  her — and  these  for  her  nearest 
and  dearest  friends.  She  had,  it  is  true,  had 
the  consolation  of  nursing  them  all  during 
their  last  sicknesses — a  duty  which  she  had 
discharged  with  the  most  examplery  assi¬ 
duity  and  tenderness.  Everybody  pitied 
her ;  religion  was  her  refuge,  and  a  pious 


and  patience ;  one  whom  the  Lord  had 
selected  to  chastise  for  the  good  of  her  soul, 
and  to  furnish  a  lesson  of  resignation  and 
submission  to  mankind.  She  herself  took 
this  view  of  the  case  ;  whilst  others  secretly 
hinted  that  they  had  heard  there  was  some¬ 
thing  poisonous  in  her  breath,  which  was 
fatal  to  those  who  inhaled  it. 

It  was  not  without  many  expostulations 
from  his  friends,  that  Mr.  Rumptf  establish¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  house  of  this  amiable  but 
ill-starred  lady.  He,  however,  was  no  be¬ 
liever  in  stars,  good  or  ill ;  and  had  no 
idea  of  resiirning  a  residence  that  suited 
him,  on  such  absurd  grounds  ;  and  for  some 
little  time  he  certainly  felt  he  had  every 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  de¬ 
cision.  The  most  gratifying  relations 
established  themselves  betwixt  his  family 
and  the  friendly  widow,  who  seemed  to  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  but  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  them.  Her  kindness 


resignation  to  the  inscrutable  degrees  of  to  the  young  people  was  quite  remarkable ; 


Providence  alone  supported  her  under  these 
multiplied  calamities.  Her  case,  in  short, 
excited  so  much  commiseration,  that  she 
was  publicly  prayed  for  in  church  by  a 
minister  of  high  reputation  and  signal 
piety. 

She  was  not  only  received  in  good  .society, 
but  although  originally  born  and  wedded  in 
the  burgher  class,  her  company  was  courted 
by  persons  of  high  rank  and  consideration. 
She  had  had  many  suitors ;  had  been  twice 
married,  and  was  now  forty  years  of  age ; 
still  she  was  by  no  means  without  claimants 
for  her  hand.  Her  personal  agremens, 
elegantly  furnished  house,  and  easy  fortune, 
rendered  her  a  de.sirable  match ;  and  the 
parents  of  the  enamored  youths  wished 
nothing  better  than  to  have  Madame  Gott¬ 
fried  for  a  daughter-in-law.  But  she  de¬ 
clined  their  proposals.  On  his  death  bed 
she  had  promised  her  dear  Gottfried,  of 
blessed  memory,  never  to  give  that  hand  to 
another ;  and  she  intended  to  keep  her 
word. 

Still,  with  all  these  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tages  and  recommendations,  her  ill-fortune 
was  undeniable ;  everybody  connected  with 
her  died.  Some  people  looked  upon  her 
as  a  sort  of  Job,  a  monument  of  suffering 


but,  unfortunately,  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks,  this  general  joy  ivas  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Madame  Runipff,  who  was 
seized  with  a  vomiting  shortly  after  her 
confinement,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few 
hours. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  attentions  of 
Madame  Gottfried  ;  she  never  quitted  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  woman,  wdiose  best 
consolation,  in  her  last  moments,  was,  that 
she  left  behind  her  so  kind  a  friend  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  orphans  and  comfort  her  bereaved 
husband.  The  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  de¬ 
parted  mother  were,  in  this  respect,  ful¬ 
filled  to  the  letter.  Madame  Gottfried 
managed  the  house,  overlooked  the  .ser¬ 
vants,  cherished  the  children,  and,  by  her 
pious  exhortations,  allayed  the  anguish  of 
the  father.  In  the  family  she  always  went 
by  the  appellation  of  aunt  Gottfried. 

But  ill  fortune  .still  clung  to  her.  The 
maid,  and  the  nurse  who  had  been  engaged 
to  take  care  of  the  child,  became  extremely 
ill ;  and  the  latter  finally  quitted  the  house, 
declaring  that  she  saw  clearly  that  she 
never  should  be  well  whilst  she  remained 
it  it. 

Presently,  Mr.  RumpfPs  journeymen  and 
apprentices  began  to  vomit ;  and  some 
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months  after  his  wife’s  death  he  was  him¬ 
self  seized  with  a  similar  indisposition.  A 
healthy  and  strong-minded  man,  he  exerted 
himself  to  struggle  airainst  the  malady;  and 
even  fancied  that  the  boys  who  worked  in 
his  manufactory,  but  ate  their  meals  in  the 
house,  were  merely  diverting  themselves  by 
aping  him,  when  he  heard  them  straining 
and  vomiting  too. 

But  resistance  was  vain  ;  he  could  keep 
nothing  on  liis  stomach;  everything  he  ate 
caused  him  the  most  excruciating  agonies, 
and  his  formerly  blooming  liealth  declined 
from  day  to  day.  Neither  the  remedies  he 
had  recourse  to  himself,  nor  those  of  the 
physician,  were  of  the  least  avail.  He 
grew  worse  and  w^orse ;  he  lost  the  use  of 
his  fingers  and  toes  ;  his  body  was  as  weak 
as  an  infant’s  ;  and  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  a  similar  degree  of  imbe- 
cility.  He  racked  his  imagination  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  cause  of  these  extraordinary  in¬ 
flictions,  and,  like  a  man  seeking  for  some 
hidden  treasure,  he  ransacked  every  corner 
of  his  house  from  top  to  bottom.  He  never 
thought  of  poison ;  but  he  fancied  there 
must  be  some  decaying  substance  about  the 
house,  that  exhaled  a  vapor  fatal  to  the 
health  of  all  who  inhabited  it.  He  had  tlie 
boards  lifted,  and  the  walls  examined  ;  but 
in  vain  ;  nothing  could  be  discovered. 

At  length  the  strong  mind  so  far  gave 
way,  as  to  admit  a  doubt,  whether  there 
might  not  indeed  be  some  unknown  and  in¬ 
visible  influences — some  spirits  of  ill,  that 
pursued  mankind  to  their  destruction ; 
wasting  their  bodies,  and  withering  their 
minds.  But  here  again  aunt  Gottfried 
came  to  his  aid  ;  she  watched  over  him  like 
a  mother ;  bade  him  trust  in  God  ;  and 
when  he  described  to  her  his  sleepless 
nights  of  anguish,  she  earnestly  wished  him 
such  sweet  rest  as  blessed  her  own  pillow. 

This  state  of  things  had  continued  for 
upwards  of  a  year,  and  nobody  believed 
Mr.  Rumpff  would  be  long  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world,  when,  having  ordered  a  pig  to 
be  killed  for  the  u.se  of  his  family,  the  but¬ 
cher  sent  him  a  small  choice  bit  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  to  taste,  by  way  of  specimen.  As  the 
pork  was  not  only  very  good,  but  sat  more 
easily  on  his  stomach  than  anything  he  had 
lately  taken,  he  deposited  the  remains  of  it 
in  a  closet,  for  his  next  day’s  luncheon. 
He  was  rather  surprised,  however,  on  going 
to  take  it  from  the  cupboard,  to  find  it  was 
not  as  he  had  left  it.  He  had  placed  the 
rind  underneath,  but  it  had  since  been 
turned  ;  and,  on  looking  more  closely,  he 


was  startled  by  perceiving  some  grains  of  a 
white  powder  sprinkled  over  it ;  the  more 
so,  that  he  immediately  remembered  to 
have  remarked  the  same  appearance  on  a 
salad,  and  on  some  broth  w’hich  had  been 
lately  served  to  him. 

On  the  former  occasions,  he  had  applied 
to  his  good  housekeeper,  aunt  Gottfried,  to 
know  what  it  was  ;  and  she  had  declared  it 
to  be  grease.  But  now,  for  the  first  time, 
a  dreadful  suspicion  possessed  him  ;  could 
it  be  poison  }  He  said  nothing  ;  but  se¬ 
cretly  sent  for  his  physician ;  a  chemical 
investigation  soon  revealed  the  mystery — 
the  white  powder  was  arsenic. 

The  discovery  was  made  on  the  5th  of 
j  March  ;  on  the  6th,  after  a  cursory  exami¬ 
nation,  Madame  Gottfried  was  arrested. 
She  was  found  in  bed,  and  said  she  was  ill ; 
but  they  carried  her  away  to  prison  never- 
thelesss. 

The  tidings  of  this  most  unexpected 
catastrophe  soon  spread  over  the  city,  and 
the  dismay  of  its  inhabitants  was  past  all 
expression.  A  lady  so  beloved,  so  respect¬ 
ed!  So  amiable,  so  friendly,  so  pious! 
Then  came  dark  suspicions  relative  to  the 
past — the  strange  mortality,  the  singular 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  that  had  attend¬ 
ed  the  last  illnesses  of  all  who  had  died 
in  that  house.  People  scarcely  dared  whis¬ 
per  their  thoughts — but  the  reality  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  imaginations;  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  Madame  Gottfried  dis¬ 
closed  a  tissue  of  horrors,  wdiich,  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  considered,  seems  to  surpass 
those  of  any  case  on  record.  Her  crimes, 
combined  with  her  successful  hypocrisy, 
and  pow’ers  of  fascination,  were  so  terrific, 
that  in  the  orderly  and  pious  city  of  Bre¬ 
men,  to  this  day,  strange  rumors  and  super¬ 
stitions  survive  amongst  the  people  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  “  Aunt  Gott¬ 
fried.”  They  believe  that  she  tickled  the 
children  to  death,  in  order  to  make  a  poi¬ 
sonous  froth  of  their  flesh  ;  that  there  was 
a  vault  under  the  house  unknowui  to  ell  but 
herself,  where  she  prepared  her  poisons, 
and  performed  all  sorts  of  devilish  deeds  ; 
that  she  had  the  evil  eye,  and  had  slain 
innumerable  children  by  merely  looking  at 
them  ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  she  was  born  a  murderess 
from  her  mother’s  womb,  and  inherited 
from  her  parent  two  books,  which  contained 
instructions  for  all  sorts  of  demoniacal  prac¬ 
tices. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  igno¬ 
rant  should  have  sought  in  the  supernatu- 
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ral,  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  namely — that  althoucrh  the  parents  led  un- 
which  eonfoundiid  the  experience  of  the  cxceptionahle  lives,  and  were  what  is  corn- 
most  cnliiifhtcned.  monly  calleil  hlfjhlif  respectable  people — 

On  being  conducted  to  the  city  prison  and  though  the  daughter  received  what  is 
Madame  Oottfried  denied  all  knowledge  of  ordinarily  considered  a  virtuous  education, 
the  crime  she  was  accused  of;  but  a  secret  tlie  whole  was  the  result  of  merely  worldly 
here  came  to  light  that  astonished  the  be-  motives.  There  was  no  foundation  of  priu- 
holders  little  less  than  the  previous  dis-  ciplc — no  sense  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  nor 
closures.  Hefore  being  conducted  to  the  delight  in  its  practice  for  its  own  sake, 
cell  in  which  she  was  to  be  confined,  she  The  only  object  recognised  was  to  gain  the 
was,  according  to  established  regulations,  approbation  and  good  will  of  mankind  ; 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  female  attend-  and  when  Gesche  Timm  found  she  could 
ants  to  be  examined  ;  and  then,  to  their  |  attain  that  end  as  well  by  the  simulation  as 
amazement,  it  was  discovered  that  the  by  the  reality  of  virtue,  she  chose  the  for- 
lovely  and  admired  Madame  (iottfried  was  mer  as  the  easier  of  the  two. 
nothin;:  l)ut  a  hideous  skeleton.  Her  fine  Her  first  initiation  into  crime  seems  to 
complexion  was  artificial — her  graceful  cm-  have  been  by  the  way  of  petty  thefts, 
bonpoint  was  made  up  of  thirteen  pairs  of  which  she  practised  on  her  parents,  and  of 
corsets  which  she  wore  one  over  the  other  ;  which  she  allow'ed  her  brother,  whose  fre- 
in  short,  everything  was  false  about  her  ;  j  ([uent  misdemeanors  laid  him  more  open  to 
and  when  stripped  of  her  factitious  attrac-  suspicion,  to  bear  the  blame.  Five  years 
tions,  she  stood  before  the  amazed  specta-  |  of  impunity  at  length  emboldened  her  to 
tors  an  object  no  less  frightful  from  her  j  purloin  a  considerable  sum  belonging  to  a 
physical  deformities  than  from  her  moral  lady  who  lodged  in  the  house.  Father 
obliquity.  ■  Timm,  as  usual,  fell  upon  his  son  ;  but  the 

The  effects  of  this  exposure  upon  her  own  mother,  who  appears  by  this  time  to  have 
mind  were  curious  ;  her  powers  of  decep-  got  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  bade  him  hold 
tion  failed  her — the  astonishment  and  in-  his  hand,  and  she  would  presently  tell  him 
dignation  she  had  assumed  vanished ;  she  who  was  the  thief.  Accordingly  she  went 
attempted  no  further  denials,  but  avowed  out  ;  and  returning  in  about  half  an  hour, 
her  guilt  at  once,  not  in  all  its  fearful  de-  j  said  she  had  been  to  a  wise  woman,  who 
tails  ;  it  took  two  years  to  do  that.  She  ,  had  shown  her  the  face  of  the  real  delin- 
gave  the  narrative  of  her  crimes  piecemeal,  !  quent  in  a  mirror.  Whilst  .she  spoke,  she 
as  they  recurred  to  her  memory  ;  for  she  j  fixed  her  eyes  significantly  on  the  “  angel 
had  committed  so  many,  that  one  had  of  a  daughter  who,  finding  she  was  dis- 
cffaced  the  otlior  from  her  mind.  Kven  at  covered,  had  the  prudence  to  discontinue 
the  last,  she  admitted  that  she  was  by  no  her  practices.  The  affair,  however,  was 
means  certain  of  having  mentioned  every-  hushed  up;  and  Gcsche’s character  remain- 
body  to  whom  .she  had  administered  poison,  j  ed  as  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  before. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  lady’s  tailor  At  twelve  years  of  age,  her  school  cdu- 
or  man-milliner  called  Timm — a  man  of  the  j  cation  being  completed,  .slie  was  retained 
most  industrious  and  orderly  habits,  an  '  at  homo  to  do  the  house  work  and  help  her 
assiduous  reader  of  the  Scriptures  and  1  father.  She  also  kept  his  books;  and 
regular  attendant  at  church.  She  had  a  I  made  herself  so  useful  by  her  diligence  and 
brother,  who  entered  the  wmrld  at  the  same  ■  her  rcadinc.ss  as  an  accountant,  that  he  was 
moment  as  herself.  They  were  born  on  the  j  more  than  ever  delighted  with  her,  and  was 
6th  of  March,  1785.  The  young  man  was  1  induced  to  commit  his  affairs  more  and  more 
wild,  and  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon;  to  her  management ;  an  advantage  of  which 
but  Gcsche  was  a  model  of  perfection.  Her  she  did  not  fail  to  avail  herself  after  her  own 
person  was  delicate,  almost  ethereal — her  peculiar  fashion.  Meantime,  she  was  cheer- 
countenance  open  and  attractive,  with  a  ful,  obedient,  pious,  and  charitable.  She 
smile  of  benignity  ever  on  her  lips — her  was  her  parents’  almoner,  and  was  taught 
movements  were  graceful,  her  manners  be-  to  believe  that  the  prayers  and  blessings 
witching,  her  demeanor  modest,  and  her  of  the  poor  were  the  sure  passport  to 
conduct  unexceptionable.  vShc  was  held  Htiaven — a  persuasion  that  influenced  her 
up  as  a  pattern  to  the  young;  and  Father  whole  subsequent  life;  for  whilst  she  ad- 
Timm,  as  he  was  called,  was  considered  ministered  poison  with  one  hand,  she 
blest  in  the  possession  of  such  a  daughter,  administered  charity  with  the  other,  secure 
One  thing,  however,  seems  pretty  clear,  in  the  belief  that  the  good  she  did  would 
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efface  the  evil.  She  had  tears,  too,  ready  her  friend  Marie  Heckendorf,  she  was  per- 
upon  all  occasions  ;  she  wept  when  her  secuted  by  the  too  obtrusive  attentions  of  a 
father  prayed  and  sani;  fiis  morninir  hymn  ;  stranj^er,  who  appeared  by  his  air  to  be  a 
and  she  wept  when  her  victims,  writhini'  in  person  of  some  distinction.  A  young  neigh- 
anguish,  called  on  God  to  pity  them  and  bor  of  the  Timms’  family,  whose  name  was 
release  them  from  their  pains.  Miltenburg,  stept  forward  to  protect  her 

Yet  was  she  a  woman  of  no  violent  pas-  and  see  her  home  ;  and  from  that  occasion 
sions.  She  was  neither  avaricious,  luxuri-  an  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them  which 
ous,  nor  even  sensual  ;  although  later  in  terminated  in  marriage, 
life  her  lapses  from  chastity  might  have  Though  the  son  of  a  man  of  exceedingly 
given  color  to  the  suspicion.  She  was  cold,  good  circumstances,  and  in  point  of  condi- 
calni,  and  self-possessing.  Her  ruling  pas-  tion  a  very  advantageous  match  for  Gesina, 
sion  was  vanity,  and  an  inordinate  desire  young  Aliltenburg’s  reputation  was  not 
to  be  admired  and  respected  in  the  small  quite  hitacte.  lie  had  been  drawn  in  at 
and  humble  sphere  that  surrounded  her.  an  early  age  to  marry  a  woman  of  very  in- 
Her  amu.sements  w'cre  dancing,  in  which  ditferent  character,  who  had  introduced  him 
her  parents  allowed  her  to  take  lessons,  into  a  good  deal  of  dissipation  and  loose 
and  acting  plays,  wherein  she  greatly  dis-  company,  d'lie  wife  was  dead,  but  the 
tinguished  herself.  As  she  was  the  pret-  vices  she  had  encouraged  had  not  died  with 
tiest,  and  also  the  cleverest  amongst  the  her.  The  young  man’s  health,  as  well  as 
young  people,  the  best  parts  were  assigned  his  morals  and  his  father’s  fortune,  were 
to  her,  as  well  as  the  most  ornamental  injured  by  the  life  he  led  ;  and  in  spite  of 
attire  the  theatrical  wardrobe  could  pro-  her  humble  station  old  Miltenburg  was  de¬ 
duce  ;  so  that  each  representation  became  lighted  to  accept  so  virtuous  and  exemplary 
to  her  a  triumph,  and  was  anticipated  with  a  daughter-in-law  as  Gesina.  He  testified 
the  most  eager  delight.  However,  the  his  approval  by  a  handsome  sottlemcnt ; 
truth  was,  that  Gesche’s  whole  life  was  and  whilst  the  young  lady  and  lur  parents 
acting  ;  and  there  have  been  very  few  such  exulted  in  this  unexpected  stroke  of  fortune, 
consummate  comedians  seen,  either  on  the  the  world  in  general  lamented  that  so  lovely 
boards,  or  the  larger  stage  of  the  world,  and  incomparable  a  creature  should  be 
For  forty-three  years  she  maintained  her  thrown  away  on  an  exhausted  debauchee, 
part  to  such  perfection,  that  no  suspicion  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
had  ever  entered  into  men’s  minds  that  she  in  Mr.  Miltenburg’s  picture  gallery.  Over 
had  any  other  character  than  the  one  she  Gesina’s  head  hung  a  fine  Madonna  and 
appeared  in.  Cdiild  by  one  of  the  old  masters  ;  on  one 

In  order  to  augment  her  attractions  and  side  of  it,  .Icsus  distributing  the  bread  and 
powers  of  pleasing,  she  was  desirous  of  wine  ;  on  the  other  a  head  of  St.  I’eter — 
learning  mui^ic  ;  but  Father  Timm  not  only  it  was  exactly  on  that  spot  that  she  after¬ 
thought  this  expense  beyond  his  means,  wards  poisoned  her  mother, 
but  considered  .so  refined  an  accomplishment  The  young  bride  had  no  regard  for  her 
ill  adapted  to  a  girl  who  Jiad  to  do  the  husband  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the 
work  of  a  house-.servant,  and  daily  appear  marriage  gratified  her  vanity  and  self-love 
before  the  door  with  a  broom  in  her  hand,  to  the  utmost.  She  brought  peace  into  a 
He,  liowever,  proposed  that  she  should  house  where  there  had  been  nothing  but 
learn  French,  and  she  made  an  apparent  strife  and  contention.  Her  virtues  shone 
progress  that  delighted  her  master ;  but  like  the  brighter  from  the  dark  ground  of  her 
everything  else  about  her,  it  was  only  ap-  predeces.^or’s  vices.  She  was  exalted  into 
parent.  She  had  considerable  aptness,  but  a  godde.ss  ;  father  and  son  worshipped  her, 
no  application.  Study  wearied  her,  so  she  and  power  and  dominion  were  given  to  her 
•  employed  an  acquaintance  to  prepare  her  over  the  whole  hou.schold.  Her  husband 
les.sons  for  her,  desiring  him  to  be  careful  made  her  superh  presents,  and  sought  by  all 
to  leave  an  error  or  tw»),  to  avoid  suspicion,  manner  of  pleasures  and  indulgences  to 
The  little  she  picked  up  of  the  language,  make  her  amends  for  those  imperfections 
however,  helped  her  to  play  her  part  in  which  he  was  conscious  his  dissolute  life  had 
life,  when  she  had  risen  into  another  grade  entailed  upon  him,  and  which  incapacitated 
of  society.  him  for  winning  the  affections  of  a  young 

Gesche,  or  Gesina,  as  she  now  called  her-  bride, 
self,  had  rejected  several  offers  of  man iage.  In  the  present  ease,  however,  it  is  ex- 
when  being  one  evening  at  the  theatre  with  |  tremcly  problematical  whether  there  were 
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any  affections  to  win  ;  hut  her  vanity  soon 
found  a  suitor,  if  not  her  heart.  A  young 
wine-merchant,  of  the  name  of  Gottfried, 
whom  she  met  at  a  hall,  took  her  fancy, 
and  an  intimacy  sprang  up  hctwccii  them, 
which  seems  to  have  met  with  no  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  hushand.  A  second 
lover,  named  Karnov,  was  o<|ually  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Previous,  however,  to  these  lapses 
from  duty,  she  had  several  confinements, 
the  results  of  which  appear  to  have  heen  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  leanness  ;  a  defect 
which  she  remedied  by  putting  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  pair  of  corsets,  as  occasion  rc(|uircd. 
The  seventeen  pairs  which  were  found  in 
her  wardrobe  at  her  death,  were  sold  in 
Bremen  for  so  small  a  sum  as  two  groschen  ; 
people  being  unwilling  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them.  It  was  supposed  they  were 
endowed  with  some  magical  properties. 
They  had  certainly  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  their  ])osscssor  ;  for  she  had  mate¬ 
rially  injured  her  health,  and  aggravated 
the  defect  she  was  so  anxious  to  conceal,  by 
compressing  her  waist  with  them.  Gott¬ 
fried  appears  to  have  been  a  good  looking, 
agreeable,  light-hearted,  and  rather  accom¬ 
plished  man.  He  had  a  well-selected  li¬ 
brary,  playe<l  the  guitar,  and  published  two 
volumes  of  songs.  Her  inclination  for  him 
seems  to  have  approached  more  nearly  to  a 
passion  than  any  she  over  entertained  ; 
whilst  his  assiduities  appear  to  have  been 
chiefly  prompted  by  his  flattered  vanity,  and 
a  desire  to  en  joy  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  Miltenburg’s  house. 

These  comforts  and  pleasures,  however, 
were  in  some  jeopardy,  from  young  Milten- 
burg’s  improvidence  and  inattention  to  his 
business;  and  his  Mife  began  to  ((uestiou 
with  herself  seriously,  what  was  the  value 
of  his  life;  and  what  was  the  use  of  his 
living  at  all,  with  a  constitution  so  ruined 
as  to  be  incapable  of  enjoyment.  About 
this  period,  namely,  in  1813,  old  Milten- 
burg,  the  father,  died,  as  it  was  afterwards 
established,  from  natural  causes  ;  but  this 
was  her  first  introduction  to  the  grim  tyrant, 
aud  she  seems  to  have  been  determined  to 
make  herself  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
features  at  once.  She  astonished  every¬ 
body  by  her  constant  visits  to  tlie  chamber 
of  death  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
contemplated  the  features,  and  pressed  the 
hands  of  the  deceased. 

From  this  time  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
her  husband  gradually  ripened  into  an  un¬ 
controllable  desire  ;  but  she  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  set  about  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  in 


order  to  augment  the  interest  felt  for  her¬ 
self,  and  reconcile  the  world  to  his  loss, 
she  maligned  him  on  all  hands  ;  whilst  she 
supplied  herself  with  money,  by  robbing 
both  him  and  other  persons  who  lived  under 
the  roof  with  her,  and  exercised  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  of  dissimulation,  by  avert¬ 
ing  all  suspicion  from  herself.  She  was 
still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  most 
charming  and  exemplar}"  of  women. 

Her  resolution  to  despatch  her  husband, 
who,  whatever  his  fiiults  were,  was  only  too 
kind  and  indulgent  to  her,  was  confirmed 
by  a  fortune-teller,  whom,  about  this  time, 
she  consulted.  The  woman  told  her  that 
everybody  belonging  to  her  would  die  off ; 
and  that  she  would  then  spend  the  remain¬ 
der  of  her  life  in  prosperity  and  happiness. 
She  afterwards  said  that  her  choice  of  the 
means  was  decided  by  a  play  of  Kotzebue’s, 
in  which  some  very  amiable  and  interesting 
hero  attains  his  objects  by  poisoning  every¬ 
body  who  stands  in  the  w’ay  of  them.  She, 
however,  from  a  remarkable  degree  of  deli¬ 
cacy  towards  her  own  conscience,  always 
avoided  the  use  of  the  offensive  words  jiiur- 
der  or  poison — she  had  recourse  to  the 
dainty  paraphrase  of  “  giving  a  person 
something.” 

She  now  recollected  that  her  mother  used 
to  combat  the  rats  and  mice  with  which  her 
house  w’as  infested,  by  arsenic  ;  and  under 
pretence  that  she  wanted  it  for  the  same  pur- 
po.se,  she  asked  for  some.  The  mother  gave 
it  her,  bidding  her  be  very  cautious  to  keep 
it  from  the  children.  After  an  interval, 
during  wdiich  her  heart  seems  to  have  failed 
her,  she  administered  the  first  dose  to 
her  husband,  at  breakfast.  When  he  had 
finished  his  repast,  the  poor  man  went  out, 
whilst  she  “  ascejidcd  the  stairs,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  after  him,  wondering 
whether  he  would  be  brouglrt,  home  dead.” 
i  He  was  not  brought  home,  but  returned 
of  his  own  accord,  and  took  to  bed  ;  where 
she  continued  to  “  give  him  something,” 
as  occasion  required.  The  .sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  were  frightful,  and  for 
the  last  four  days  she  kept  out  of  his  room  ; 
not,  as  she  admitted,  from  any  conscientious 
pangs,  but  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  suspect  her  ;  but  she  stood  at  the 
door,  listening  to  his  cries  and  groans.  Un¬ 
happily  for  the  many  she  afterwards  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  same  path  of  anguish 
to  the  grave,  she  was  not  suspected.  On 
the  contrary,  he  died,  committing  his  wife 
and  children  to  the  care  of  Gottfried. 

She  was  very  apprehensive  that  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  body  miglit  liavc  sii;rgested  I 
some  unpleasant  ideas  to  the  mother,  who 
had  so  lately  supplied  her  with  the  arsenic  ; 
and  when  they  were  nailing  down  the  coffin, 
she  thonjrht,  “  iNIiltenbiirg  would  surely 
awake  with  the  knockiiiir!” 

Hut  no  such  unfortunate  events  interfered 
with  her  ]dans.  Her  father  undertook  to 
settle  her  affairs,  and  when  all  was  arranired 
she  found  her.sclf  a  rich  widow.  She  had 
suitors,  too,  and  offers  of  marriage,  but  her 
preference  for  (lottfried,  who,  before  her 
husband’s  death,  had  become  an  inmate  of 
the  house,  and  still  remained  .so,  continued 
undiminished.  He,  however,  made  no  pro- 
po.sals  ;  and  her  parents  having  openly  de¬ 
clared  that  she  should  never  marry  him  with 
their  consent,  she  began  to  entertain  seri¬ 
ous  thoughts  of  removing  that  obstacle,  by 
“giving  them  something,  too.” 

Remorse  of  conscience  she  had  never 
felt ;  the  only  feeling  that  occasionally 
clouded  her  satistaction  in  the  success  of 
her  schemes,  was  the  fear  of  discovery.  As 
time  advanced,  and  impunity  gave  her  con¬ 
fidence,  the  apprehension  in  a  great  degree 
subsided.  The  extraordinary  strength  of 
her  nerves  is  evinced  by  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstance,  She  related,  whilst  in  confine¬ 
ment,  that  shortly  after  the  death  of  ]\lil- 
tenburg,  as  she  was  standing,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  in  her  drawing-room,  she 
.‘suddenly  saw  a  liright  light  hovering  at  no 
great  distance  above  the  floor.  It  advanced  j 
towards  her  bed-room  door  and  then  disap¬ 
peared.  I'hi.s  recurred  on  three  successive 
evening.s.  On  another  occasion  she  saw'  a 
shadow}'  appearance  liovering  near  her — 

“  Ach  !  denkc  ich,  das  ist  Miltenburg  seine 
Hrscheinung  !”  “  Alas  !  thought  I,  that  is 

the  ghost  of  Miltenlmrg.” 

V  et  did  not  this  impression  stay  her  mur¬ 
derous  hand.  During  the  rest  of  her  life, 
and  especially  when  in  prison,  she  declared 
she  was  visited  by  the  apparitions  of  those  ! 
she  had  poisoned;  indeed  it  was,  at  last, 
the  terror  these  spectres  inspired  her  with, 
that  won  her  to  confession. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  for 
several  years  Madame  Gottfried  had  a  ser¬ 
vant  girl,  called  Rota  Cornelius,  who  was 
herself  one  of  the  most  honest,  industrious, 
innocent,  and  pure-minded  creatures  that 
ever  existed,  living  in  intimate  and  close 
communion  with  her,  who  yet  continued  to 
believe  her  an  angel  of  goodness.  So  ex¬ 
alted,  indeed,  was  the  girl’s  opinion  of  her 
mistress,  that  she  became  occasionally  the 
unconscious  instrument  of  her  crimes;  and 


so  great  was  her  respect,  that  .‘?he  was  silent 
about  whatever  she  saw  ;  and  whatever  she 
was  desired  to  do  she  did  without  question 
or  suspicion. 

In  the  meantime,  Gottfried’s  proposals 
were  not  forthcoming  ;  and  bi'lieving  him 
to  be  withheld  by  the  objections  her  pa¬ 
rent.'?  made  to  the  match,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  consideration  of  her  having  a 
family  of  children,  on  the  other,  she 
thought  it  was  time  to  remove  the.se  obsta- 
!  clcs  out  of  his  way.  She  said  that  her 
rc.solution,  with  respect  to  her  parents,  had 
been  fortified  by  the  piou.s  and  frequently 
expressed  wishes  of  the  old  people,  that 
neither  might  long  survive  the  other.  She 
also  consulted  several  other  fortune-tellers, 
who  all  predicted  the  mortality  that  was  to 
ensue  amongst  her  connexions.  She  made 
no  secret  of  this  prophecy  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  frcqently  lamented  that  she 
knew  she  was  doomed  to  lo.^e  her  children 
and  all  her  relations.  She  always  conclud¬ 
ed  these  communications  by  pious  ejacula¬ 
tions,  expressing  a  most  perfect  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Providence.  “  God’s  will  be 
done  !  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  inscruta¬ 
ble,  and  we  must  bow  to  his  decrees,” 
&c.,  fcc. 

About  thi.-?  time,  Frau  Timm,  the  mother, 
was  seized  with  an  indisposition,  which 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  inspired  the 
daughter  with  lively  hopes  that  the  good 
woman  was  "oing  to  save  her  the  trouble  of 
helping  her  out  of  the  world.  She  did  not 
die,  however  ;  and  as  this  illne.ss  occurred 
just  as  the  old  couple  wore  changing  their 
residence,  the  invalid  took  shelter  in  her 
daughter’s  house,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  bu.stlc.  Here  she  was  lodged  in  a 
finely  fiirliished  apartment,  whicli  she  re¬ 
marked  was  much  too  grand  for  an  humble 
body  like  her;  but  Madame  Miltenburg, 
smiling,  bade  her  fancy  herself  in  childbed, 
a  jest  which  so  took  the  old  lady’s  fancy, 
that  “  she  shook  her  sides  with  laughter.’’ 

Three  days  after  this,  Frau  Timm,  hav¬ 
ing  requested  her  daughter  to  step  home, 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  some  little  arti¬ 
cle  she  wanted,  Madame  Miltenbnrg  dis¬ 
covered,  amongst  her  mother’s  household 
goods,  a  small  packet  of  ratsbane, 
“  which,  it  appeared  to  her,  Providence 
had  laid  in  her  way.”  She  carried  it 
away  with  her ;  and  on  the  ensuing  night 
she  could  not  sleep  for  the  thoughts  this 
acquisition  suggested. 

However,  the  mother  had  a  relapse,  and 
^  again  the  daughter  hoped  she  would  leave 
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the  world  without  her  aid  ;  hut  again  she 
was  disappointed,  and,  becoming  impatient, 
she  mixed  some  arsenic  in  a  glass  of  lemon¬ 
ade,  the  favorite  beverage  of  tlie  invalid. 
Just  as  slio  was  about  to  administer  it,  her 
own  little  boy,  Heinrich,  came  into  the 
room  with  a  book  he  had  been  reading, 
and  asked  his  gran^lmotlier  if  it  w'crc  true 
“  that  the  liand  of  the  undutiful  child 
would  grow  out  of  the  grave.”  (lesina  said 
that  the  boy’s  innocent  rpiestion  had  cut 
her  to  the  soul  ;  but  it  did  not  stay  her 
hand.  As  she  presented  the  fatal  draught 
to  the  old  woman,  three  swallows  flew  into 
the  room,  and  settled  on  the  bed ;  the 
mother,  smiling,  said,  “■  see  the  three  pretty  j 
birds  but  the  knees  of  the  murderess 
shook,  and  her  licart  beat,  for  she  thought 
they  were  the  harbingers  of  death  !  She 
declared  that  such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  before  or  since  ;  that  no  swallows 
built  about  the  house,  or  frc(juented  the 
neighborhood. 

The  poison  did  its  work ;  the  dying  wo¬ 
man  took  the  sacrament,  and  hade  a  tender 
adieu  to  her  husband  and  daughter,  com¬ 
mitting  her  absent  son  to  the  care  of  the 
latter.  She  bade  the  old  man  rejoin  her 
quickly,  in  heaven  ;  and  he,  pressing  her 
hand  affectionately,  answered,  “  that  in 
two  months  he  would  follow  her.” 

Gesiua  related,  that,  whilst  she  was 
mixing  the  poison  for  her  mother,  she  was 
seized  with  such  a  violent  fit  of  laughter, 
that  she  was  almost  friirhtened  at  herself ; 
but  she  comforted  herself  with  the  idea, 
that  “  her  mother  would  soon  so  laugh  in 
heaven.”  By  the  body,  .she  felt  neither 
pity  nor  remorse ;  she  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  cheerful,  and  fortified  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  remove  all  obstacles  out  of  the  way 
of  her  desires.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of 
the  interment,  which  was  the  10th  of  May, 
she  gave  her  youngest  girl,  Johanna,  some 
arsenic  on  a  bit  of  the  funeral  cake.  The 
child  fell  ill  immediately.  Mr.  Gottfried 
quieted  it  with  some  wine  and  w'atcr,  and 
put  it  to  bed.  An  hour  afterwards,  when 
the  mother  looked  into  the  cradle,  the 
child  was  dead.  A  few  days  had  only 
elapsed  when  she  despatched  her  eldest 
daughter,  Adeline,  in  the  same  manner. 
The  little  girl  died  in  her  arms  ;  she  was  a 
beautiful  child  ;  and  when  she  was  gone, 
the  mother  had  a  picture,  which  happened 
to  resemble  her,  handsomely  framed,  and 
hung  in  her  own  room,  calling  it  “  her  be¬ 
loved  Adeline.” 


I’he  poor  old  grandfather  was  greatly 
affected  bv  the  death  of  the  children,  and 
he  daily  visited  the  grave  where  they  and 
his  wife  were  laid ;  but  his  daugliter  com¬ 
forted  him  with  her  filial  attentions.  One 
day,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of 
Johanna,  she  gave  him  when  he  called  on 
her,  a  nice  bason  of  soup.  He  relished  it 
exceedingly  ;  and  told  her  that  her  tender 
care  would  prolong  his  life.  When  he  had 
taken  the  soup  .‘ihe  accompanied  him  to  his 
own  house,  and  then  left  him.  'J’hat  night 
she  did  not  undress  or  go  to  bed,  for  she 
knew^  she  should  be  sent  for. 

In  the  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  the 
expected  message  came.  Father  Timm 
w’as  very  ill,  and  wished  to  fsee  his  beloved 
daughter.  Slie  went,  and  remained  with 
him  till  he  died.  Several  witnesses,  w'ho 
recalled  the  circumstances  of  the  old  man’s 
death,  declared  that  whilst  she  attended 
him,  she  w’as  not  only  calm,  but  cheerful. 
She  remembered  that  wine  and  water  had 
relieved  the  sufferings  of  Johanna,  and  went 
to  fetch  some  for  her  father.  When  she 
returned,  ho  was  sitting  on  the  ground, 
talking  of  his  blessed  wife,  whom  he  said 
he  saw  sitting  on  the  bed  waiting  for  him. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  June. 

These  deaths  caused  neither  suspicion 
nor  surprise.  Her  little  son  Henry  alone 
asked  her  why  God  took  all  her  children 
from  her.  She  said  this  question  was  a 
dagger  in  her  heart,  for  Henry  was  her 
favorite  child.  This  did  not,  however,  pre¬ 
vent  her  poisoning  him,  also,  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  September.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  remarkably  interesting  boy, 
and  his  sufferings  were  so  intense,  that, 
monster  as  she  was,  she  relented  for  a 
moment  as  she  stood  by  his  bedside.  She 
sent  for  milk,  which  she  believed  to  be  an 
antidote  ;  but  the  child  died  in  inexpressi¬ 
ble  agonies.  He  also  said  he  saw  those 
waiting  for  him  that  had  gone  before. 
“  Oh  mother  !”  cried  he,  “  see  Adeline 
there!  She  is  standing  by  the  stove.  How 
.she  smiles  on  me.  There  is  my  father,  too ! 
I  shall  soon  be  with  them  in  heaven  !”  Was 
there  ever  fiction  so  tragic  as  this  I 

The  rapidity  with  which  all  these  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  family  had  descended  toT  the 
grave,  at  length  began  to  excite  some 
notice,  and  her  friends  recommended  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  last  sufferer. 
The  doctor  declared  the  child  had  died 
from  intus-susception  of  the  bowels  ;  no¬ 
body  thought  of  disputing  his  judgment ; 
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and  no  more  was  tlionglit  of  the  matter, 
except  that  the  amiahle  Madame  Milten- 
burir  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  women. 

These  events  were  followed  hy  a  very 
severe  illness  which  attacked  herself,  and 
brought  her  also  to  the  brink  of  the  urave  ; 
without,  however,  producing;  any  moral 
effect  in  her  character.  Tlie  only  influence 
it  had  on  her  conduct  was,  that  from  this 
time  she  endeavored  to  set  up  a  balance  of 
good  works,that  should  outweigh  her  crimes. 
She  not  only  relieved  the  poor  that  applied 
to  her  for  aid,  but  she  sought  them  out  in 
all  directions.  Amongst  other  beneficent 
acts,  she  presented  a  sister  of  her  father’s 
with  a  hit  of  land  that  had  fallen  to  her 
with  the  rest  of  the  old  man’s  proj»erty. 

Her  next  victim  was  her  brother,  who 
returned  very  inopportunely  from  the  wars, 
an  invalid  and  a  cripple.  There  were  se¬ 
veral  powerful  motives  for  putting  him  out 
of  the  way.  She  was  ashamed  of  him  in 
every  point  of  view.  He  was  not  a  credi¬ 
table  relation  for  so  elegant  a  person  as 
Madame  Miltenburg  ;  he  woubl  be  an  im¬ 
pediment  to  her  marriage  with  Gottfric«l; 
and  he  would  doubtless  claim  a  share  of  the 
inheritance. 

He  arrived  on  the  Friday  ;  and  on  the 
Sunday  following  she  poisoned  him.  He 
died,  raving  about  his  horse  and  his  mis¬ 
tress  ;  and  crying  “Vive  L’lOrnpcreur !” 
This  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  1810,  a  year 
after  the  decease  of  her  former  victims. 

All  obstacles  were  now  removed,  and  yet 
Gottfried  made  no  proposals,  although  she 
nursed  him  through  a  severe  sickness,  and 
her  attentions  to  him  were  unremitting. 
At  length,  however,  she  became  in  the 
family  way,  and  her  honor  w'as  at  stake. 
Once  and  again  he  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  still  drew  back  ;  whether  influenced  by 
aversion,  or  an  indistinct  presentiment  of 
evil,  docs  not  appear.  For  her  part,  passion 
was  satisfied,  and  love  extinct ;  but  she 
wanted  his  name,  rank,  and  inheritance. 
She  got  her  friends  to  interfere,  and  the 
backward  lover,  at  length,  gave  his  word. 
When  they  had  been  asked  twice  in  church, 
however,  she  reflected  that  as  he  married 
her  on  compulsion,  they  never  would  be 
happy  together  ;  and  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  “  to  give  him  something,  too.” 
Nay,  that  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  at 
once.  When  he  found  himself  at  the 
point  of  death,  he  would  assuredly  marry 
her,  and  she  thus  secured  the  name  and  the 
fortune,  without  the  burden  attached  to 
them. 


She  poisoned  him  with  some  almond  milk 
and  arsenic,  on  the  day  the  marriage  was 
proclainuMl,  ami  the  final  cenunony  was 
performed  whilst  he  was  writhing  ir.  agony. 
Before  he  died,  he  exacted  from  her  a  pro¬ 
mise  that  she  woubl  never  take  a  third 
husband  ;  and  she  declined  all  subsotpient 
proposals  on  the  plea  of  this  projuisc  to 
her  “  blessed  (iottfriod.” 

Nobody  suspected  her  ;  who  could  have 
supposed  that  she  had  poisoned  this  long- 
desired  husband  on  her  wedding  day  } 

She  was  now  .Madame  Gottfried,  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Orlamlinde,  and  from  the  year  1819 
to  1823  she  made  no  n.sc  of  her  dreadful 
secret ;  but  although  she  had  removeil  hus¬ 
bands,  children,  and  parents,  out  of  her 
path,  was  she  happy  }  No  ;  she  was  alone 
and  wretched.  This  she  admitted  in  her 
confessions  ;  and  also  that  after  the  death 
of  her  little  Heinrich  she  had  often  felt  re¬ 
morse.  “  She  could  not  bear  to  see  other 
people  happy  with  their  children  ;  the 
sight  of  the  joyous  young  creatures  passing 
her  house  as  they  came  from  school  pierced 
her  to  the  heart ;  she  would  shut  herself  up 
in  her  room  and  weep  ;  and  when  the  clear 
moon  shone  over  her  head  she  would  sur¬ 
vey  the  estate  of  which  she  was  now  the 
sole  possessor,  and  ask  herself  how  she  had 
earned  it  !” 

But  these  glimpses  of  humanity  were  of 
short  duration.  It  appeared  that  “the 
blessed  Gottfried,”  as  she  always  called  him, 
had  debts  ;  there  were  claims  on  his  estate, 
and  as  she  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
di.<pen.sed  considerable  sums  in  charity,  she 
soon  found  herself  in  want  of  funds.  At 
this  period  she  seems  to  have  fonned  a 
liaison  with  a  certain  Mr.  X.,  a  gentleman 
of  family  and  fortune  ;  but  being  an  influ¬ 
ential  person,  the  particulars  of  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  her  never  transpired.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  he  lent  her  large  sums 
of  money,  but  fortunately  for  himself  he 
made  no  advances  without  taking  her  bond 
for  the  debt.  This  precaution  saved  his 
life  ;  she  could  have  poisoned  him,  but  she 
could  not  annihilate  the  papers.  He  was 
the  only  person  connected  with  her  who 
never  tasted  of  her  deadly  drugs. 

1  Her  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman 
seems  to  have  introduced  her  to  a  great 
many  pleasures.  He  gave  her  files  and 
parties,  presented  her  with  opera  tickets, 
and  showered  on  her  all  manner  of  gifts 
and  gallantries.  To  use  her  own  expres¬ 
sions,  “  she  began  to  live  again  ;  she  forgot 
the  past,  and  thought  herself  the  happiest 
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person  in  tlic  world  !”  Slic  had  a  great 
many  suitors  for  her  hand,  and  she  was 
surrounded  ]>y  fiicnds  who  revered  her  as  a 
suffering  anirel.  She  affected  to  be  very 
religious  ;  the  ])Oor  blessed  her,  and  the 
rich  rcs}»ected  her.  This  was  in  1819  ; 
and  she  looked  upon  these  as  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  her  life. 

The  next  person  she  helped  out  of  the 
world  was  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Zim¬ 
merman.  He  wished  to  marry  her,  but 
marriage,  as  she  admitted  in  her  confes¬ 
sions,  was  by  this  time  out  of  the  question. 
Her  whole  life  was  a  lie;  there  was  no 
truth  about  her,  inside  or  out.  Her  body 
was  made  up  of  paint  and  paddings,  and 
her  conduct  was  a  tissue  of  deceit  and  hy¬ 
pocrisy.  She  could  risk  no  close  commu¬ 
nion,  nor  intimate  inspection ;  but,  although 
she  could  not  marry  him,  she  could  borrow 
money  of  him  on  the  strength  of  his  love. 
This  she  did,  and  as  he  had  not  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Mr.  X.  she  poisoned  him  to  get 
rid  of  the  debt. 

She  also  gave  a  few  doses  to  her  old 
friend  Maria  Heckendorf,  who  offended  her 
by  some  untimely  advice — not  enough  to 
kill  the  poor  woman,  but  sufficient  to  de¬ 
prive  her  of  the  use  of  her  hands  and  feet, 
which,  as  she  lived  by  her  labor,  was  almost 
as  bail. 

After  the  death  of  Zimmerman  she  made 
a  visit  to  Hanover,  where  she  seems  to  have 
been  received  in  the  highest  society,  and  to 
have  been  universally  feted  and  admired. 
She  received  especial  kindnc.sses  from  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Klein,  who  were 
irre.^stibly  fascinated  by  the  charms  of  her 
manner.  During  her  residence  there  .she 
wrote  the  most  affectionate  letters  to  the 
suffering  Maria  Heckendorf,  offering  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  her  illness,  and  rccomineud- 
ing  her  resignation  to  the  inflictions  of 
Providence. 

Her  ri  turn  to  Bremen,  however,  was  less 
agreeable.  She  there  found  her  creditors 
troublesome,  and  she  administered  poison 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  to  a  variety  of 
people.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  cases 
was  that  of  a  young  woman,  a  teacher  of 
music,  called  Anna  Alyerholtz,  who,  by  her 
industry,  supported  a  blind  father,  eighty 
years  of  age.  She  attended  the  poor  crea¬ 
ture  in  her  last  agonies,  and  when  her  eyes 
were  clo.sed  in  death  she  opened  her  desk 
and  carried  away  all  the  little  savings  she 
had  accumulated  for  the  support  of  her  now 
desolate  parent. 

About  this  time,  being  in  company  with 


a  friend  at  the  theatre,  who  shed  tears  at 
the  tragedy  of  Hamlet,  she  bade  her  “  not 
weep,  for  thank  God  it  was  only  a  play !” 

To  attempt  to  enumerate  the  number  of 
persons  whose  health  she  utterly  destroyed, 
without  absolutedy  killing  them,  would  be 
tedious.  Every  offence  or  annoyance,  how¬ 
ever  insignificant,  was  requited  with  a  dose 
of  arsenic.  Scarcely  a  person  that  came 
near  her  escaped  when  there  was  anything 
to  be  got  by  their  deaths,  though  it  were 
only  a  few  dollars.  Thus  she  despatched 
her  good  friend  Johann  Mossees,  who  had 
lent  her  money  and  wanted  to  marry  her  ; 
her  faithful  servant  Beta  Cornelius,  who 
had  laid  by  a  little  hoard  of  fifty  dollars ; 
and  the  worthy  Mr.  Klein  of  Hanover,  who 
had  also  assisted  her  with  a  loan  of  some 
considerable  amount.  Indeed  she  poisoned 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Klein’s  family,  but  he 
alone  died. 

One  motive  for  the  crime  which  ulti¬ 
mately  rid  the  world  of  this  monster  of 
wickedness,  appears  to  have  been  despair. 
She  began  to  apprehend  that  Mr.  Rumpft 
suspected  her.  Indeed,  at  this  time,  she 
thought  heaven  and  earth  were  leagued 
together  to  betray  her  ;  and  it  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  learn  that  some  of  the  agonies 
she  had  inflicted  on  others  came  home  to 
herself  at  last.  If  a  storm  raged  in  the 
atmo.sphcre,  or  a  fire  in  the  town — if  a  river 
overflowed  its  banks,  or  the  neighbors  «|uar- 
relled  iu  the  street,  5<he  thought  she  was  the 
object  of  it  all.  She  declared  herself  per¬ 
secuted  by  the  apparitions  of  her  victims  ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  .sought  refuge  at  the 
graves  to  which  she  had  sent  them. 

But  all  this  terror  brought  no  repentance, 
nor  even  surcease ;  she  still  admini.stered 
her  fatal  drug,  and  took  away  the  lives  of 
two  innocent  children  ;  one,  the  foster  son, 
and  only  consolation  of  her  unhaj>py  friend 
Maria  Heckendorf. 

She  was  arrested  for  administering  poijson 
to  Mr.  Rumplf,  on  the  Gth  of  March,  1828. 
On  her  trial,  it  was  clearly  establi.shcd  that 
she  had  sent  fifteen  persons  out  of  the  world 
— how  many  she  had  incapacitated  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  it  with  comfort,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely,  but  at  least  as  many 
more. 

With  respect  to  her  means  of  procuring, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  so  constant  a 
supply  of  arsenic  as  she  used,  she  bought 
it  in  jars  in  the  form  of  ratsbane.  On  one 
occasion,  some  of  this  deadly  mixture  being 
offered  for  sale,  when  .she  was  at  Mr.  Klein’s, 
she  affected  not  to  know  what  it  was  ;  and 
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on  l*oinjT  informed,  slio  requested  youno; 
]\lr.  Klein  to  pureliuse  .sonic  for  her,  as  she 
could  not  think  of  touching  it  herself. 

Still,  admitting  her  to  have  been  the! 
most  consummate  hypocrite  that  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  her  long  impunity,  and  tlie  success 
of  her  deceptions,  seems  incomprehensible. 
Not  only  did  deaths  follow  upon  her  foot¬ 
steps,  but  everybody  died  of  the  same 
malady  and  with  similar  symptoms.  The 
persevering  ill-luck  that  attended  her, 
showing  itself,  however,  in  no  shape  but 
the  mortality  of  her  connexions,  was  a  fact 
so  remarkable  that  it  had  attracted  gene¬ 
ral  notice,  and  must  have  been  known  to 
many  persons  of  discernment  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  various  grades  of  life  ;  still  no 
glimmering  of  the  truth  aroused  them  to 
the  investigation  of  so  inexplicable  a  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The  art,  too,  with  which  she  caused  the 
withered  and  hideous  skeleton  which  en¬ 
closed  the  demon  within  her,  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  freshness  and  embonpoint,  is 
almost  eiiually  extraordinary ;  knowing,  as 
we  do,  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  make 
art  look  like  nature  ;  and  how  easily  we  di.s- 
cern  the  iictitious  from  the  real,  whether  in 
hair,  teeth,  form,  or  complexion.  Had! 
liOndon  or  Paris  been  the  scene  of  Madame 
Gottfrieil's  adventures,  instead  of  the  staid 
city  of  Dremen,  we  indiiu*  to  think  so  valu¬ 
able  a  secret  would  not  liave  been  permitted 
to  die  with  her.  Some  enterprising  artist 
woiibl  assuredly  have  purchased  it  by  ]»ay- 
ing  her  counsel,  and  have  thus  secured  his 
own  fortune. 

Bciiides  the  terrors  she  suffered  from  the 
supernatural  visitations  of  her  murdered 
friends,  Madame  (iottfried  was  tortured  by 
all  sorts  of  horrible  imaginings.  Aware  of 
the  universal  abhorrence  and  execration  of 
which  .she  was  the  object,  she  feared  that 
some  strange  and  terrible  death  would  be 
invented  for  her — as  that  she  would  be 
bound  to  the  bodies  of  her  victims,  and  laid 
alive  in  the  grave  with  them ;  or  that  she 
would  be  flung  as  food  to  some  wdld  beasts 
that  happened  to  be  exhibited  in  the  town 
at  the  time. 

One  of  her  most  trying  moments  was 
when  she  was  shown  her  picture,  painted  as 
she  really  was,  stript  of  all  her  rags  and 
patches,  in  the  prison  dress.  The  only 
comfort  .she  derived  was  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  her  nose  was  still  handsome. 

Madame  Gottfried  was  not  led  to  the 
scaffold  till  three  years  after  her  apprehen¬ 
sion.  She  wished  very  much  to  die  before 
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the  moment  of  execution  arrived,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  starve  herself,  but  had  not  reso¬ 
lution  to  abstain  from  food  long  enough  for 
her  purpose.  She  reijuested  the  attendants, 
in  case  tliey  found  her  dead,  “  to  bind  up 
her  mouth  and  wipe  the  death  damps  from 
her  face,  that  she  might  not  look  so  hide¬ 
ous.” 

She  was  extremely  afflicted  when  she 
saw  the  unbecoming  dress  she  was  to  wear 
on  the  scaffold,  and  put  it  on  with  the  great¬ 
est  reluctance.  She  died  a  hypocrite,  as 
she  had  lived,  afl^^ng  a  piety  and  repent¬ 
ance  she  evidently  did  not  feel.  When  her 
head  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  thousands  of  voices  from  the  as.sem- 
bled  multitude  hailed  the  triumph  of  that 
earthly  judgment  which  sent  her  to  her 
great  account  before  her  Heavenly  Judge. 

Her  head,  preserved  in  spirits,  and  her 
skeleton  in  a  case,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  Bremen. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  remarking,  that  the 
predominant  passion  of  these  three  women, 
Ursinus,  Zwanziger,  and  Gottfried,  was  an 
I  inordinate  vanity. 


A  Yousc  Savant. — The  Count  de  Pari.'^.the  young 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  France,  has  written 
to  M.  Le  V’errier  the  following  letter : — “  Monsieur, 
— I  have  received  the  map  of  the  heavens  which 
yon  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  I  shall  see 
in  it  with  pleasure  the  planet  which  you  have  dis¬ 
covered.  1  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  have 
sent  me.  1  hear  you  have  a  son  alxjut  my  age ;  he 
so  good  as  to  embrace  him  for  me,  and  say  to  him 
that  I  congratulate  him  for  having  a  father  so  dis- 
j  tinguished  a  savant" — Punch. 

A  “  Charactkri.stic”  Notk. — The  President  of 
the  Institution,  Mr.  John  Paley,  jr.,  presented  on 
Tuestlay  last,  to  the  museum  of  that  society  an 
autograph  letter  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  The  advice  contained  in  the  characteristic 
and  piquant  epistle  is  so  excellent,  and  so  generally 
applicable,  that  we  present  our  readers  with  a  copy 
of  it: — “London,  February,  13,  1H43. — F.  M.  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to 

Mrs.  C - .  He  really  regrets  much  that  he  has 

not  been  able  to  read  her  letter.  He  entreats  her  to 
write  in  a  plain  hand,  in  dark  ink,  and  in  few 

words,  what  are  her  commands,  Mrs.  C - , - 1 

Liverpool.” — Preshm  Ckrmicle. 

A  Tribute  to  a  Poet. — Five  Sovereign  pieces 
have  been  coined  in  England,  and  what  makes  the 
fact  worthy  of  notice  is  this :  that  the  reverse  of  the 
coin  bears  the  figure  of  the  Briti.sh  Gueen  as  Una, 
guarded  by  the  Lion.  This  is  another  tribute  from 
the  Maje.sty  of  England  to  one  of  its  early  poets — 
Spenser,  when  wTiting  his  beautiful  lines  de.scribing 
the  scene,  could  have  little  imagined  that  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  would  one  day  borrow  its  beauty 
from  his  verse. 


I 
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From  thp  People's  Journal. 

POPULAR  FRENCH  POE3\S. 

BY  .ll'LIA  KAVANACH. 


Though  the  literature  of  the  French  Avork- 
ing  classes  maybe  said  to  consist,  tirstly — 
of  works  written  expressly  for  tlie  Avorking 
classes  ;  and  secondly — of  works  written  by 
them ;  it  is  chiefly  to  the  last  that  Ave 
would  now  allude. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  modern  French 
writers  arc  sprung  from  the  people,  to 
whom  their  humble  origin,  as  well  as  their 
genius,  has  contributed  to  endear  them. 
Beranger,  the  songster,  stands  at  the  head 
of  French  popular  literature.  No  man  of 
the  people  has  eAmr  written  more  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  people  :  his  sympathies  are  all 
for  them  ;  and  whilst  the  grace  and  purity 
of » his  style  would  haA'e  alloAA'ed  him  to 
aspire,  if  not  to  a  higher,  at  least  to  a  more 
refined  fame,  he  has  never  sought  any  ap¬ 
plause  beyond  that  of  the  hardy  and  indus¬ 
trious  race  from  which  he  has  arisen.  Re¬ 
ranger  is,  neA’ertheless,  one  of  the  first  poets 
of  France  ;  and  though  apart  Ity  his  pecu¬ 
liarities  from  them  all,  ho  ranks  fully  as 
high  as  Chautcaubriand,  Hugo,  and  Lamar¬ 
tine. 

Such,  however,  is  the  originality  of  his 
genius,  that  even  amongst  the  poets  of  the 
people  he  stands  alone.  Noble  and  inspired 
bards  since  the  days  of  his  early  fame  have 
appeared  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life  ;  but 
no  second  Beranger  has  yet  been  found. 

The  names  of  Reboul  and  Jasmin  claim, 
however,  a  more  than  ordinary  distinction  ;  I 
and  though  we  must  necessarily  pass  over 
in  silence  many  of  the  minor  popular  poets, 
we  cannot,  while  we  mention  the  songs  of 
Beranger,  the  tailor’s  son,  forget  the  strains 
of  the  inspired  baker  of  Nismes,  or  the 
poetical  Provencal  barber. 

In  no  country  is  an  author  so  popular — 
when  he  is  once  known — as  in  France.  Of 
this  truth  a  more  striking  illustration  could 
not  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  Beranger, 
who,  without  seeking  it,  otherwise  than  by 
his  Avritings,  has  acquired  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  popularity.  The  name  of  Be- 
ranger  is  idolized  %  the  majority  of  the 
French,  for  whom  it  has  long  been  linked 
with  all  noble  and  patriotic  memories.  It 
is  known  to  the  prince  and  the  peasant ;  it 
has  gone  to  the  wildest  mountain  fastnesses 


and  been  heard  in  the  humblest  home  ;  and 
AvheroA'er  it  has  been,  in  the  croAvded  Avork- 
shop  or  in  the  silent  fields,  it  has  found  an 
cclu)  in  man’s  heart. 

This  is  tame  ! 

The  origin  and  life  of  Beranger  are  such 
as  to  explain  the  popular  tendency  of  his 
writings  and  the  admiration  be.<stowetl  upon 
them  jiy  almost  every  class  in  France.  He 
is  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  began  life  as  a 
clerk  in  a  banking-house.  Some  songs 
Avhich  he  sent  to  Napoleon’s  brother,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  first  brought  him  into  notice. 
Tnicicn,  delighted  Avith  the  )'oung  poet’s 
efforts,  gave  him  much  encouragement.  On 
IcaAung  France,  after  his  quarrel  Avith  Napo¬ 
leon,  he  did  not  forget  his  protege,  but, 
with  as  much  delicacy  as  kindness,  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  his  right  to  the  yearly  pen¬ 
sion  of  GO/.,  to  Avhich,  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  he  aatis  entitled;  thus  placing 
him  aboA’C  Avant,  Avithout  compromising  his 
independence.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  the 
last  editions  of  his  Avorks,  Beranger  has 
himself  recorded  this  fact  AA'ith  feelings  of 
deep  but  dignified  gratitude  toAvards  his 
benefactor. 

It  Avas  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  that 
Beranger  ro.se  to  the  height  of  his  fame  and 
popularity.  The  forced  return  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  the  humiliated  and  degraded  condi¬ 
tion  of  France  after  a  career  of  unexampled 
glory  and  splendor,  brooded  on  his  mind, 
until  he  ga\"e  his  feelings  free  vent  in  many 
a  bitter  and  satirical  effusion.  Forgetting 
the  faults  and  oppression  of  Napoleon  in 
his  misfortunes,  he  saw  but  the  fame  he  had 
bestoAved  upon  France,  and  the  lonely  rock 
on  which  he  was  doomed  to  die.  The  politi¬ 
cal  tendency  of  his  songs  cau.sed  many  of 
them  to  be  prohibited,  and  himself  to  bo 
fined  and  imprisoned  on  different  occasions. 
Such  a  course  produced  the  results  it  must 
ever  have  :  the  forbidden  strains  were  sung 
in  defiance  of  OA^ery  authority,  and  Beranger 
was  hailed  as  a  martyr  to  the  popular  cause. 
Notwith.standing  the  nature  of  his  popular¬ 
ity,  no  man  is,  howe\’er,  of  a  more  unas- 
'suming  and  retiring  disposition,  or  more 
I  independent,  even  of  those  on  whom  it  de¬ 
pends,  than  Beranger.  Without  being  ex- 
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travajrant  he  has  remained  poor,  and  in  a  case,  also  speaks  stronirly  of  the  effect  once 
country  wliere  almost  all  tin;  literary  men  produced  upon  him  by  hearing  The  Old 
are  rich  :  This  speaks  volumes  for  his  Corporal. 

honorable  disinterestedness,  lie  has  se-  O/d  is,  perhaps,  Jleranger’s 

veral  times  refused  to  become  a  member  of  masterpiece;  it  is  one  of  those  eom})Osi- 
the  French  Academy,  which,  as  we  have  tions  which  he  alone  can  write  ;  a  mixture 
already  seen,  is,  however,  a  somewhat  pro-  of  humor,  pathos,  and  satire.  The  subject 
litablc  honor.  is  as  simple  as  it  is  touching.  The  old 

Foreigners  generally  find  it  difficult  to  corporal  addres.ses  the  young  conscripts, 
understand  the  immense  popularity  of  i  for  his  hour  is  come.  Though  he  has  seen 
lieranger’s  writings, — so  elegant  that  they  many  a  battle-field  with  him  whom  the 
can  delight  the  refined  taste  of  a  Chateau-  French  emj)hatically  call  “  the  great  man,” 
]>riand  ;  and  so  simple  as  to  suit  the  lowest  he  has  struck  the  beardless  officer  who  lia.c 
understanding.  Their  great  charm  lies  in  wantonly  insulted  him,  and  he  is  doomed 
the  associations  they  awaken,  TIic  effect  to  die.  The  cool  indifference  with  which 
those  associations  produce  in  Franco  is  he  commenis  on  his  future  end,  mendy 
magical;  the  very  names  of  Napoleon,  j  saying — “  C'Vs/ — His  the  oust  onj; 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  the  “  r/r««de  «r- 1  his  recollection  of  the  glorious  past;  his 
77JC.C,”  are  enough,  amongst  the  lower  cla.ssesj  tenderer  mood  when  he  dwells  on  the  me- 
especially,  to  secure  a  host  of  listeners ;  j  mory  of  his  mother,  and  on  his  early  love, 
and  never  is  the  great  popular  poet  better’  arc  all  admirably  painted,  and  with  a  truth 
inspired  than  when  they  form  the  theme  of  to  nature  few’  have,  if  ever,  ecpialled.  The 
his  song  ;  some  of  whicdi  are,  perhaps,  thej  military  chorus,  though  simple,  is  j)eeuliarly 
hap])icst  mixture  yet  .seen  of  sentiment  and  j  effective.  Wdien  Chateaubriand  heard  it, 
gaiety  blended  with  the  highest  })Oetical  it  w’as  sung  by  a  group  of  Breton  peasants, 
feeling.  One  of  the  elements  of  Beranger’s'  sitting  in  a  lonely  spot  near  an  old  church- 
great  succe.ss  lies  also  in  the  art  with  which  yard  by  the  sea-side.  In  this  w  ild  and 
he  contrives  to  throw  in  a  few’ lines  a  w’holc  i  silent  scenery,  the  rude,  though  not  un¬ 
tale  or  story,  sometimes  gay  and  humor- 1  pleasing  voices  of  the  men,  ringing  this 
ous,  but  often  mournful  and  grave  ;  almost '  martial  strain,  produced  so  deep  and 
always  patriotic  and  noble.  j  striking  an  eftect,  that  the  enthusiastic 

riie  song  of  the  old  grandmother,  who  is  ■  partisan  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  adversary 
.supposed  to  relate  on  a  w  inter’s  evening  |  of  Napoleon  paused  to  listen  with  sympathy 
the ‘\st range  eventful  history”  of  Napo-itothe  tale  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  old 
leon’s  career  to  her  eager  and  listening  |  Bonapartist  corporal. 

grandchildren,  is  remarkably  beautiful,  botli  j  We  once  heard  this  celebrated  song  on 
for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived  and !  an  occasion  when,  though  not  accompanied 
that  with  which  it  is  executed.  The  man-j  by  such  j)icturesquc  circumstances,  it  pro- 
ner  in  which  she  links  the  great  events  of!  duced,  on  the  audience  at  least,  a  scarcely 
his  reign  to  the  sim}>1.3  occurrenees  of  her  le.ss  powerful  effect.  It  was  at  a  christening 
humble  household  life,  the  natural,  yet  ex-  in  humble  life,  where,  according  to  a  popu- 
(juisitely  pure  language,  and  the  melancholy  lar  custom,  each  of  the  guests  was  called 
and  poetical  cud,  have  bestowed  on  these  upon  to  contribute  by  a  song  to  the  general 
five  stanzas  the  interest  of  an  epic.  There  amusement.  Amongst  the  individuals  pre- 
lies  Beranger’s  great  forte  :  to  give  more  in  sent  was  one  of  those  old  invalid  soldiers 
a  few  w’ords  than  others  can  retrace  in  who  form  in  France  a  race  apart.  He  lis- 
many  pages,  lie  does  not,  however,  excel  tened  to  the  commonplace  romances  and 
only  in  this  popular  ])oetry;  some  of  his  love-ditties  chosen  by  several  of  the  corn- 
graver  and  more  refined  effusions  are  also  pany  with  the  most  evident  contempt,  and 
exquisitely  beautiful.  The  lines  ad-  when  his  turn  came  at  last,  he  triumphantly 
dressed  to  his  mistress,  and  in  which  he  gazed  around,  and  in  a  deep,  emphatic 
bids  her  remember  in  her  old  age  the  songs  voice,  announced  that  he  w’ould  sing  The 
of  him  who  loved  her,  has,  although  exten-  Old  Corporal.  Every  sound  was  iinmedi- 
sively  known,  been  quoted  entire  by  ately  hushed,  and  the  old  soldier  began 
Chateaubriand,  in  his  literary  fragments,  his  song  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  silence, 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  pure  and  His  voice,  accent,  gestures,  in  true  and 
chaste  style.  The  same  author,  though  perfect  keeping  with  the  character  of  the. 
from  his  legitimist  tendencies  he  might  be  old  corporal,  were  inimitable.  The  song  he 
supposed  to  have  little  sympathy  in  such  a  had  chosen  was  known  to  all,  yet  it  was 
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listened  to  with  deep,  almost  rapt  atten-j  beautiful ;  an  an!];cl  noticing:  a  lovely  child 
tion,  and  visible  emotion;  the  rude  ohb  in  its  eiadh*,  ami  deemiiiir  it  too  pure  for 
soldier  himself  S(?emcd  touched  by  all  the  |  earth  bears  its  spirit  away  to  heaven.  I’hc 
recollections  of  the  ])ast  the  strain  had  j  purity  of  style,  and  the  ex!(uisite  j)oetieal 
called  up ;  and  when  ho  came  to  the  last ;  feelinj^  displayed  throuufhout  this  short 
verse,  in  which  the  corporal,  having  reached  i  pf)ejn,  so  struck  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
the  place  of  execution,  bids  the  youthful  I  had  been  shown,  that,  begging  a  copy  of  the 
conscri])ts,  who  loved  him  for  his  old  tales]  verses,  he  hastened  to  communicate  them  to 
and  rough  kindness,  a  last  farewell,  his  |  several  ])ers<ins  of  his  ac(piaintance.  He 
voice  became  tremulous  and  low.  When  I  found  none  who  shared  his  admiration,  cs- 


he  ceased  no  loud  or  enthusiastic  plaudits; 
covered  his  last  w'ords  as  they  died  away,  | 
but  a  silence  reigned  around,  and  there' 
was  not  a  dry  eye  left  amongst  the  rude ; 
hard-working  men  who  formed  the  majority 
of  those  present.  ! 

vSo  great  is  the  power  which  Beranger ; 
possesses  over  the  feelings  and  sympathies  i 
of  the  people  !  | 

Aware  of  such  facts,  as  he  must  necessarily  | 
be,  is  it  wonderful  that  he  should  set  little  ; 
store  by  academical  honors,  and  value  most! 
dearly  that  portion  of  his  poetical  fame  | 
which  lives  in  the  heart  of  the  people  from  ' 
whom  he  has  sprung,  and  whom  he  has 
never  forgotten He  knows,  and  what 
more  could  he  ask,  that  his  songs  are  sung 
wherever  there  is  a  joyous  or  patriotic! 
meeting.  He  knows  that  they  are  heard  at  j 
the  wedding  feast,  in  the  wine  shop,  in  the  ! 
merry  vintage,  and  round  the  humble  j 
household  hearth.  They  arc  sung  by  all ! 
France — by  the  careless  and  joyous  student, ! 
by  the  hardy  sons  of  toil,  by  the  village 
maiden,  and  by  the  mother  to  the  children 
at  her  knee.  IS  ever  has  fame,  in  his  native  j 
land  at  least,  equalled  that  of  Beranger  ;  | 
whose  songs  are  sung  as  we  can  conceive ! 
those  glorious  strains  of  Homer — the  Iliad; 
and  Odyssey,  to  have  been  in  the  early  days  | 
of  Greece,  when  she  was  still  glorious  and 
free.  i 


The  genius  of  Reboul  is  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent  stamp  from  that  of  Beranger.  It  is  | 


mild,  pleasing,  and  sometimes  exquisitely 
poetical.  The  following  anecdote,  con- 1 
oerning  his  first  appearance  before  the  pub¬ 


lic,  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  and^may 


offer  some  interest. 


About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  a  friend  ^ 
of  ours,  then  in  Paris,  was  shown  a  manu-  i 
script  poem  entitled.  The  Amjel  and  the  i 
Child.  It  had  been  sent  from  Nismes  as ; 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  being  the ; 
production  of  a  baker,  who,  to  the  great  j 
scandal  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  i 
had  lately  begun  to  dabble  in  literature  in ! 
general  and  in  poetry  in  particular.  The  | 
idea  of  this  piece  was  both  simple  and  j 


pecially  when  lie  confi'sscd  that  the  author 
of  this  piece  was  a  baker.  One  gentleman,  in 
his  contempt  of  the  poor  tradesman’s  poet¬ 
ical  effusion,  went  so  far  as  to  assure  our 
friend  that,  thougli  no  ])OCt  himself,  ho 
could  write  as  many  pieces  in  that  strain  as 
he  chose  to  mention  ;  in  short.  The  Angel 
and  the  Child  met  with  anything  but  a  fa¬ 
vorable  reception. 

Some  time  after  this  it  began  to  be 
rumored  in  the  literary  world  that  a  new 
genius  had  appeared  at  the  horizon.  Re¬ 
boul — a  native  of  ISismes — had  publi.dicd  a 
volume  of  ]ioems  which  for  their  beauty  had 
attracted  the  notice  and  praise  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  poets,  Lamartine  and  Alexandre 
Dumas.  Amongst  the  pieces  which  com¬ 
posed  the  volume  of  the  new  poet,  one — 
The  Angel  and  the  Child — was  pronounced 
to  possess  even  more  than  common  excel¬ 
lence.  Alas,  for  the  taste  of  the  critics! 
The  production  of  the  admirable  poet  was 
also  that  of  the  despised  baker! 

The  volume  of  poems  had  been  composed 
by  Reboul,  the  baker  of  INismes;  such  is 
the  title  by  which  the  poet  is  still  known. 
And  an  illustrious  title  it  was  for  the  mind 
that,  looking  beyond  the  worldly  trammels 
of  custom,  can  reflect. 

Idle  title  is,  moreover,  a  true  one.  Re¬ 
boul  has  relinquished  neither  his  trade  nor 
his  shop.  He  is  still  the  most  poetical 
baker  in  France.  Alexandre  Dumas  once 
related  to  the  same  friend  we  have  already 
mentioned  that,  when  passing  through  ISis¬ 
mes,  he  called  upon  him  at  rather  an  early 
hour  of  the  day,  and  found  him  in  his  shop 
covered  with  flour.  Reboul  received  him 
politely,  and  betrayed  no  embarrassment. 
‘‘  In  the  morning,”  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
‘‘  I  must  attend  to  the  trade,  but  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  call  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon  1  shall  be  free  to  receive  you.”  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  did  so,  and  found  him  true  to 
his  word,  waiting  for  him  in  an  elegant 
little  study  over  the  shop.  In  this  study 
was  a  handsome  library  filled  with  the  po¬ 
pular  works  of  the  day.  A  more  precious 
collection  could  seldom  have  been  found ; 
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it  ennsi.ctcd  of  copies  pivcn  to  l^ebonl  with 
autoirrophs  and  expressions  of  mlmiration 
from  the  authors. 

Since  the  epoch  when  he  first  appeared 
before  the  public,  Heboul’s  career  has  been 
one  of  happiness  and  prosperity.  llis 
poetr\',  tliou<!;h  beautiful  and  harmonious, 
offers,  however,  little  variety ;  and  77h' 
J\n(jel  and  the  Child  is  still  his  master-piece. 
His  writinirs  are  certainly  elejrant  and  re¬ 
fined,  but  tliey  do  not  display  a  sufficiently 
deep  and  natural  feelinij  to  ever  render  his 
name  widely  known  to  the  people,  although 
their  purity  of  style  and  poetical  merit  cer¬ 
tainly  fully  justify  the  success  they  have 
obtained. 

Tliough  he  differs  considerably  both  from 
Reboul  and  Reranger,  .lasmin  has  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  first.  As  his  poems 
are  mostly  composed  in  the  Provcn9al  dia¬ 


lect — for  ho  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Rrance — they  are  not  very  popular.  Some 
of  them,  written  in  excellent  French,  arc 
better  known.  .lasmin  is  a  barber.  In 
southern  and  oriental  life  the  barber  acts  an 
important  part.  In  the  Arabian  tales  he  is 
generally  a  slirewd,  meddling,  im(uisitive 
fellow ;  and  in  the  old  Spanish  and  French 
comedies  ho  is  represented  much  in  the 
same  light — somewhat  of  an  intriguer,  but 
ever  witty  and  amusing.  Of  this  personage, 
Figaro,  the  famous  barber  of  Seville,  is  the 
most  perfect  })rototype.  Kven  in  the  for¬ 
mal  society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  barber  acted  no  unimportant  part : 
he  and  the  statuary  were,  of  all  working  men, 
alone  allowed  to  wear  the  sword,  tliat  dis¬ 
tinctive  badge  of  gentility.  In  short,  the 
barber  was  considered  as  an  artist. 


From  the  Duhlin  IJiiiTcrsitjr  Magazine. 

THK  ROSICRUCIAN.— A  TALK  OF  COLOGNK. 


I. - THE  FIRE. 


1  KNOW  not  if  men  would  say  that  the  ! 
face  of  Rasil  Wolgemuth  was  beautiful,  j 
There  were  no  darkly-gleaming  eyes,  no  j 
sculptured  features,  no  clustering  raven  | 
locks  ;  all  was  fair,  and  cb'ar,  and  sunny,  j 
as  his  own  soul.  And  what  a  beautiful 
and  noble  soul  was  that  !  It  lighted  up 
his  whole  countenance,  as  the  sun  lights  up 
a  fair  landscape — making  that  which  would 
else  have  been  ordinary,  most  lovely.  It ' 
was  mirrored  in  his  eyes,  as  you  may  see  j 
the  moon  and  stars  looking  out  from  the 
depths  of  a  clear  lake.  It  shone  in  his 
every  gesture  ;  it  made  music  in  his  voice  ; 
it  accompanied  him  like  a  fair  presence, 
giving  life,  and  love,  and  beauty,  wherever 
he  moved. 

He  sat  in  a  low-roofed,  half  darkened 
chamber,  whose  gloomy  recesses  looked 
strange,  almo.st  fearful.  Now  and  then 
passing  sounds  of  human  voices  rose  up 
from  the  street  below,  and  ever  and  anon 
the  great  bell  of  ('ologne  Cathedral  boomed 
out  the  hours,  making  the  after  silence 
deeper  still.  The  student — for  such  he 
evidently  was — learned  his  .slight  and  rather 
diminutive  form  in  the  attitude  of  one 
wearied  and  exhau.sted  ;  but  there  was  no 


lassitude  visible  in  his  expressive  face, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  dreamy 
and  thoughtful  gaze  on  the  blazing  fagots 
that  roared  and  sparkled  on  the  hearth  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  Fire  was  his  sole  companion,  and  it 
was  good  company,  in  sooth.  Not  mute 
either — for  it  seemed  to  talk  like  a  human 
voiee.  How  the  live  juices  hissed  out, 
when  the  damp  piuewood  caught  the  blaze, 
and  chattered  and  muttered  like  a  vexed 
child  !  How  furiously  it  struggled  and 
roared,  as  the  flames  grew  stronger  !  How 
it  sunk  into  a  low  complaining  sound,  and 
then  into  a  dead  stillness,  being  con(|uered 
by  the  fierce  clement  at  last,  and  breaking 
its  life  out  in  a  ruddy  but  silent  glow. 
Such  was  the  voice  of  the  Fire ;  but  the 
student  beheld  its  form,  too.  Quaint  and 
my.sterious-looking  were  the  long  fiery 
alleys,  and  red  caverns  which  it  made ; 
mingled  with  dark  recesses,  out  of  which 
mocking  faces  seemed  to  pee]>  ;  and  the 
light  flames  waving  to  and  fro  were  like 
aerial  shapes  in  a  fantastic  dance.  Reauti- 
ful  and  mystic  also  appeared  the  Fire. 

Rasil  Wolgemuth  was  a  student  and  a 
dreamer.  He  had  pierced  into  the  secrets 
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of  nature  and  of  pliilosophy,  not  as  an  idle 
seeker,  mechanically  following;  the  bent  of 
a  vairne  curiosity,  but  a.s  an  enthusiastic 
lover,  who  would  fathom  the  depths  of  his 
beloved’s  soul.  He  knew  that  in  this 
worbl  thinsrs  bear  two  meanings  ;  one  for 
the  common  observer,  (»nc  for  the  higher 
mind  of  him,  who  with  an  earnest  purpose 
for  his  guide,  and  a  steadfast,  but  loving 
heart  for  his  lamp  by  the  way,  penetrates 
into  those  mines  of  hidden  riches — the 
treasures  of  science  and  of  imagination. 
Basil  was  still  young ;  and  yet  men  of 
learning  and  power  listened  with  deference 
to  his  words  ;  wisdom,  rank,  and  beauty, 
had  trodden  that  ])Oor  chamber,  and  felt 
not  degraded,  but  honored — for  it  was  the 
temple  of  mind,  the  habitation  of  genius. 

And  was  all  this  sunshine  of  fame,  all  this 
dawning  glory,  lavished  upon  a  bariam  tree, 
which  brought  forth,  at  best,  only  the  daz¬ 
zling  fruits  of  mere  intellect,  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  but  deceptive  to  the  heart,  as  the 
jewelled  apples  of  Aladdin,  or  was  it  rich 
in  all  good  fruits  of  human  kindness  .'  Ask 
the  mother,  to  whom  the  very  footsteps  of 
her  dutiful  son  brought  light  and  gladness  ; 
ask  the  sister,  whose  pride  in  her  noble 
brother  was  even  less  than  her  love  for  the 
gentle  and  forbearing  spirit  which  made 
the  sunshine  of  their  home.  These  would 
speak  for  Basil,  and  there  was  one — one 
more  ;  but  he  knew  it  not  then. 

The  tire  sank  down  to  a  few  embers,  and 
throucfh  the  small  window  at  the  further 
end  of  the  apartment,  the  young  moon 
looked  with  her  rpiiet  smile.  At  last  the 
door  was  half-opened,  and  a  sweet  girlish 
face  peeped  in. 

“  Are  you  sleeping,  Basil,  or  only  think¬ 
ing 

“  Is  that  you,  Margarota  said  the 
student,  without  changing  his  musing  atti¬ 
tude. 

“  Yes — it  is  growing  late,  brother  ;  will 
you  not  come  to  supper 

“  I  do  not  need  it,  dear  Margareta,  thank 
you.” 

“  But  we  want  you,  Basil  ;  my  mother 
is  asking  for  you,  and  Isilda,  too,  is  here.” 

A  bright  smile  passed  over  the  young 
man’s  face  ;  but  his  sister  did  not  see  it, 
and  continued : — 

“  Come,  brother — do  come  ;  you  have 
studied  enough  for  to-day.” 

He  rose  up  cheerfully — “  Well,  then,  tell 
my  mother  1  will  come  directly.” 

Margareta  closed  the  door,  and  Basil 
stood  thoughtfully  by  the  fire.  At  that 


moment  a  bright  flame,  spriniring  up  from 
.some  .stray  brand  yet  iinkindhMl,  illumined 
his  face — it  was  radiant  with  the  light  of 
love.  His  finely  curved  lips,  the  fole  b(‘au- 
tiful  feature  there,  were  trembling  with  a 
hap])y  smile,  as  they  murmured  in  low 
tones  one  beloved  name — “  Isilda,  Isilda  !” 

II. - THE  student’s  HOME. 

Let  us  "lance  at  the  home  of  Basil  Wol- 
gemuth.  It  was  a  (icrman  habitation  of 
the  middle  ages ;  a  comfortable,  but  not 
luxurious,  dwelling,  such  an  one  as  we  see 
in  old  Herman  j)ictures.  In  homes  like 
this  tvas  nurtured  the  genius  of  Rembrandt, 
of  Rubens,  of  Vandyck  ;  from  such  a 
peaceful  German  home  sprang  the  fiery 
spirit  and  indomitable  zeal  of  Luther  ;  and 
in  like  home-nests  were  cradled  the  early 
years  of  most  of  the  rude  but  noble  men, 
who,  either  by  the  sword  or  the  pen,  have 
made  their  names  famous  thioughout  the 
fair  land  of  the  Rhine. 

Basil,  his  mother,  Margareta,  and  ano¬ 
ther  young  girl,  sat  round  a  table,  spread 
with  the  ample  fare  of  bread  and  fruits. 
The  mother  was  worthy  of  such  a  .son — a 
matron  of  placid  but  noble  aspect ;  like 
him,  too,  in  the  deep  clear  eyes  and  open 
forehead.  Alargareta,  a  sweet  bud,  which 
only  needed  time  to  burst  forth  into  a  per¬ 
fect  flower,  sat  by  her  brother’s  side  ;  the 
fourth  of  the  group  was  Isilda. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  Isilda. 
There  is  one  face  only  I  have  seen  which 
pictures  her  to  my  idea  ;  it  is  a  Madonna 
of  Guido  Keni’s.  Once  beheld,  that  face 
imprints  itself  for  ever  on  the  heart.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  a  soul  so  pure,  so  an¬ 
gelic,  that  it  might  have  been  Kve’s  when 
.«he  was  still  in  Kden  ;  yet  there  is  in  the 
eyes  that  shadow  of  woman’s  intense  love, 
the  handmaid  of  which  is  ever  sorrow  ;  and 
those  deep  blue  orbs  seem  thoughtfully 
looking  into  the  dim  future  with  a  vague 
sadness,  as  if  conscious  that  the  peace  of 
the  present  would  not  endure.  Womanly 
sweetness,  feelings  suppres.sed,  not  slum¬ 
bering,  a  soul  attuned  to  high  thoughts  like 
a  well-strung  lyre,  and  only  needing  a 
breath  to  awaken  its  harmonious  chords — 
all  these  are  vi.‘^ible  in  that  face  which 
shone  into  the  painter’s  heart,  and  has 
lived  for  ever  in  the  work  of  his  hand.  And 
such  was  Isilda. 

Basil  sat  opposite  to  her  ;  he  looked  into 
her  sweet  eyes ;  he  drank  in  the  beauty  of 
her  smile,  and  was  happy.  All  traces  of 
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the  care-worn  student  had  vanished  ;  he 
was  cheerful  even  to  gaiety  ;  laughed  and 
jested  with  his  sister  ;  bade  her  sing  old 
ditties,  and  even  joined  in  the  strain,  which 
made  them  all  more  mirthful  still.  Jiasil 
had  little  music  in  his  voice,  but  much  in 
his  heart.  When  the  songs  ceased,  Mar- 
gareta  prayed  him  to  repeat  some  old  bal¬ 
lad,  he  knew  so  many.  The  student  look¬ 
ed  towards  isilda ;  her  eyes  had  more  per¬ 
suasive  clo(juence  than  even  his  sister’s 
words,  and  he  began — 

“count  LUDWIG  AND  THE  WOOD-SPIRIT. 

“Count  Ludwig  rode  through  the  forest  deep, 

And  he  trilled  a  liglitsoine  song, 

Ami  thought  of  his  ladye-love’s  sweet  soft  eyes. 
That  would  smile  his  welcome  ere  long. " 

“  ‘  Now  whither  ridest  so  fast,  sir  knight, 

On  the  hack  of  thy  good  grey  steed, 

And  w’herefore  dost  cartil  so  gay,  good  knight. 

Nor  the  stranger  hiddest  good  speed 

“  Is  it  the  echo  or  is  it  the  wind 

In  the  boughs  that  w'hispers  thus  'I 
No !  beside  him  there  standeth  a  woman  fair, 
With  tresses  gold-luminous. 

“  Her  robe  is  the  hue  of  the  forest  leaves, 

Her  eyes  like  the  sky  above ; 

Her  voice  rings  sw'eet,  as  in  maiden’s  ears. 

The  whisjier  of  early  love. 

“  Gaily  the  young  count  laughed,  and  bent 
In  courtesy  frank  and  free — 

.  *  Good  sooth,  I  knew  not,  ladyc,  I  rode 
In  such  fair  company.’ 

“  He  throw’s  the  rein  on  his  courser’s  neck, 

And  leaps  to  the  grassy  dell  : 

Has  he  forgotten  his  ladye  waits. 

For  his  coming  she  loveth  w’oll  1 

“  He  has  drunk  strange  poison  from  those  wild 
eyes, 

He  is  lured  by  that  angel  air, 

And  far  through  the  forest’s  mazes  dim, 

He  follows  the  tlamscl  fair. 

“She  bound  him  fast  with  unholy  spells, 

And  bore  to  her  magic  cell ; 

Three  months,  as  it  seemed,  in  those  forest 
bowers 

Did  the  knight  and  the  wood-nymph  dwell, 

“  She  has  charmed  all  memories  of  earth  away 
(As  she  deems)  w’ith  her  beauty’s  power, 

And  fearless  leads  him  beyond  the  Ixjunds 
Of  the  spell-en  woven  bow’cr, 

“  He  hears  the  sound  of  a  vesper  bell. 

And  the  mists  from  his  spirit  roll. 

And  the  long-forgotten  joys  of  earth 
Rush  o’er  his  enfranchised  soul. 

“  *  I  must  gi»,  I  must  go,  for  my  loved  one  waits — 
Aroint  thee,  fell  witch,’  he  cried ; 


“  ‘  Oh,  erring  heart !  to  be  lured  away 
From  my  own  troth-plighted  bride.’ 

“  Wild  lightnings  Hash  fann  her  calm  blue  eyes. 
And  her  face  grows  foul  to  see  ; 

‘  When  thou  hailest  thy  bride,  at  the  altar’s  loot, 
Kiss  her  as  1  kiss  thee.’ 

“  Bending,  she  kisses  Count  Ludwig’s  brow, 

And  he  starts  with  the  burning  pain  ; 

He  turns — she  is  gone  !  and  in  fear  and  haste 
He  .seeks  the  know’ii  path  again. 

“  It  was  broad  noon-day  when  he  left  the  track. 
Now  the  shadows  of  eve  grow  dim ; 

Anil,  O  wonder !  his  steed  by  the  wayside  stands. 
And  patient  awaiteth  him. 

“  He  rides  like  wind,  nor  looks  behind. 

And  the  past  seems  like  a  dream, 

As  he  sees  his  ladye-love’s  castle-tower.s 
Afar  in  the  moonlight  gleam. 

“  Count  Ludwig  sits  at  his  ladye’s  feet. 

And  looks  in  her  eyes  so  fair; 

And  feels  the  light  touch  of  her  soft  white  hand, 
As  it  wanders  amidst  his  hair. 

“  ‘  Now,  what  is  this'?’  cried  the  maid  in  fear* 

‘  What  meaneth  this  blood-red  ring  1 
Thou  hadst  no  such  signet  upon  thy  brow 
When  last  thou  weni’st  journeying,' 

“  A  shade  passed  over  the  young  knight’s  face— 

‘  ’Tis  nothing,  sweet  love,’  he  cried ; 

‘  A  troubled  dream  1  would  fain  forget. 

When  again  by  thy  dear  side,’ 

“  He  calmed  her  fears  with  his  tender  words, 

And  the  maiden  smiled  again ; 

Nor  over  the  sunshine  of  their  love 
Frowned  one  dark  shadow  of  pain. 

“  Bold  knights,  proud  nobles,  and  ladies  bright, 

Are  thronging  the  chapel  aisles; 

And  the  lair  bride  stands,  rich  in  happy  love, 
Witli  her  changeful  tears  and  smiles. 

“  The  rites  are  o’er,  and  Count  Ludwig  turns 
Unto  her,  now  lor  ever  his; 

With  heart  full  of  joy,  on  her  fairest  brow 
He  presses  a  husband’s  kiss. 

“  One  cry  of  wild  agony — one  look 
In  his  face  of  love  untold  ; 

And  the  young  bride  lies  at  the  bridegroom’s  feet, 
Death-stricken,  pale,  and  cold, 

“  A  mark  is  on  the  pure  forehead  laid, 

A  r/'rtgof  crim.son  stain  ; 

Count  I. ud wig  saw,  and  with  maniac  shriek 
He  fled  from  the  holy  fane. 

“They  wept  o’er  the  bride  of  a  moment,  dead 
Through  him  who  her  life  had  l)eeu : 

But  never  more  on  the  face  of  earth, 

Was  the  sinful  bridegroom  seen.” 

The  .student  ceased  ;  and  there  was  a 
deep  silence.  Basil’s  youni^  si.ster  glanced 
round,  almost  fearfully.  Isilda  moved  not ; 
hut  as  the  clear  tones  of  Basil’s  voice  ended, 
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one  deep-drawn  sigh  was  heard,  as  if  it 
were  tlie  conscious  relief  of  a  full  heart. 

“  You  have  chosen  a  gloomy  story,  Ihi- 
sil,”  said  the  mother,  at  last.  Her  voice 
broke  the  spell  ;  and  Margareta  added, 
with  the  earnest  feeling  of  youth — 

“1  do  not  pity  that  false-hearted  knight ; 
his  was  a  just  punishment  for  a  heavy  sin  ; 
but  for  the  poor  bride  to  die  thus  in  her 
youth  and  happiness — oh,  it  was  very  sad.” 

“  Not  so,”  said  Isilda,  and  she  spoke  in 
a  low  dreamy  tone,  as  if  half  to  herself. 

It  was  not  sad,  even  to  be  slain  by  him 
she  loved,  since  she  died  in  his  arms,  hav¬ 
ing  known  that  he  loved  her.  It  was  a 
happy  fate — not  mournful  !” 

There  was  such  an  expression  of  intense 
feeling  in  the  girl’s  face  as  she  spoke,  that 
Margareta  looked  at  her  in  wondering  si- 
lence  ;  but  Basil  gave  an  involuntary  start, 
as  if  a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  living  crimson  rushed  imme¬ 
diately  over  Isilda’s  face  and  neck ;  she 
seemed  shrinking  into  the  earth  with  shame, 
and  said  no  more.  Basil,  too,  kept  si¬ 
lence.  No  marvel  was  it  in  the  timid  girl 
who  rarely  gave  utterance  to  her  thoughts, 
but  that  he  whose  heart  was  so  full  of 
poetry,  whose  lips  were  ever  brimming  over 
with  eloquence,  should  bo  dumb — it  was 
passing  strange !  The  student  felt  as 
though  there  was  a  finger  laid  on  his  lips, 
an  unseen  presence  compelling  him  to  si¬ 
lence  ;  but  the  finger  and  the  presence  were 
those  of  the  angel  of  love. 

Angel  of  love  !  invisible,  mysterious 
.shadow,  that  encompasseth  the  whole  world 
— that  walketh  over  the  hearts  of  men, 
ruling  them  at  thy  will,  making  them  bud 
and  bring  forth  flowers  of  joy  and  good¬ 
ness,  or  changing,  as  thou  passest,  the 
fair  garden  into  a  wilderness !  Angel 
of  love,  who  shall  speak  of  thee  r  Silent 
and  swift  as  the  lightning,  or  stealing  in 
by  slow  degrees,  bringing  light  and  leaving 
darkness,  finding  gloom  and  creating  sun¬ 
shine  ;  with  footsteps  as  invisible  as  the 
wind,  of  which  none  can  tell  “  whence  it 
cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,”  who  may 
define  thee,  Angel  of  Love  Wo  see  thee 
not,  we  comprehend  thee  not ;  we  can  only 
bow  our  hearts  at  thy  presence,  and  feel. 

There  was  a  constraint  visible  in  all  but 
Margareta  ;  she,  too  young  to  understand 
what  was  passing  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  she 
loved  so  much,  began  to  sport  with  her  friend. 

Well  !  I  should  not  envy  Count  I^ud- 
wig’s  bride ;  though  you  do,  Isilda ;  1 

would  much  rather  live.” 


Isilda  smiled  ;  and  just  at  the  moment, 
a  voice  was  heard  in  an  inner  apartment. 

“  It  is  poor  grandfather,”  cried  the  blithe 
maiden,  starting  up  ;  “  I  must  to  go  him — he 
has  been  left  a  longtime  alone.”  And  she 
vani.shed  with  the  swiftness  of  a  young  fawn. 
The  mother  followed  her  with  her  eyes. 

“  A  sunny  and  loving  heart  is  thine,  my 
child  !”  she  murmured.  “  (iod  bless  thee, 
and  keep  all  care  from  that  gay  spirit!” 
And  Madame  Wolgemuth  leaned  back  in 
her  chair,  closing  her  eyes,  d'hc  mother’s 
heart  seemed  ab.sorbed  in  the  past,  or  else 
dreaming  of  her  child’s  future. 

But,  by  the  two  thus  left  together,  past 
and  future  were  alike  unregarded.  With 
Basil  and  Isilda  it  was  all  the  present — the 
blissful  present,  fraught  with  strange  and 
new  feelings,  full  of  hope  and  love.  They 
talked  hut  little,  and  in  broken  sentences, 
flitting  from  subject  to  subject,  lest  each 
should  lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  delicious 
secret  that  was  uppermost  in  both  their 
hearts,  and  which  they  at  once  feared,  yet 
longed  to  utter.  At  last  the  lamp  grew 
dim,  and  the  moonlight  streamed  in  through 
the  narrow  window.  Isilda  noticed  and 
spoke  of  it — it  was  a  relief. 

“  How  lovely  the  moon  looks,  setting 
behind  the  cathedral,”  she  said,  and  rising, 
walked  to  the  window ;  it  might  be  she  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  })assionate  tender¬ 
ness  of  Basil’s  gaze,  as  ho  sat  facing  her. 

The  young  student  followed  her,  moving 
noiselessly,  for  his  aged  mother  had  fallen 
asleep  tlirough  weariness.  And  now  the 
two  stood  together,  silent,  alone  with  their 
own  hearts,  looking  up  to  the  quiet,  star¬ 
lit  sky,  and  drinking  in  love,  pure,  and 
deep,  and  boundless  as  that  heaven  itself. 

“  How  beautiful  is  this  world  !  how  hap¬ 
py  !”  murmured  tho  girl. 

“  I  feel  it  so  ;  and  most,  when  thus  with 
thee,  Isilda,”  answered  Basil  ;  and  with 
what  unspeakable  sweetness  and  tenderness 
the  name  lingered  on  his  lips!  ‘‘  Isilda — my 
Isilda !” 

There  was  moment  of  tremulous  silence, 
and  then  the  girl  felt  herself  drawn  closer, 
until  her  head  rested  on  his  bo.som,  and  she 
heard  his  voice  whispering  in  her  ear — 

“  May  I  call  thee  tny  Isilda  ?  all  mine — 
mine  only — mine  for  ever  ! 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  timidly 
but  searchingly  in  his  countenance. 

“  Is  it,  indeed,  true — dost  thou  then  love 
mo 

“As  my  own  soul,”  passionately  answered 
the  student. 
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IsilJa  likl  her  face  asrain  in  his  bosom, 
anil  burst  into  a  shower  of  tears. 

Tlie  "irl  anil  her  lover  went  home  to¬ 
gether  that  night,  through  the  colil  clear 
starlight,  to  Isihla’s  abode.  Many  and 
many  a  time  had  they  trod  the  same  path, 
but  now  cverythincr  was  changed.  They 
had  become  all  in  all  to  each  other — an  in¬ 
finity  of  love  was  around  them — all  was 
light,  hope,  and  tremliling  gladne.'is.  The 
crisp  snow  crackled  under  Isilda’s  feet,  and 
the  sharp  frosty  air  made  her  slight  form 
shiver,  but  she  felt  it  not.  She  only  clung 
the  closer  to  Basil’s  arm — he  was  all  her 
own  now,  he — her  life’s  joy — her  pride — 
the  idol  of  her  dreams,  the  delight  of  her 
soul.  Such  happiness  was  almost  too  much 
to  bear;  and,  therefore,  when  she  first  knew 
that  he  loved  her,  had  Isilda  wept — nay, 
even  when  she  had  parted  from  Basil  and 
was  alone,  her  full  heart  poured  itself  forth 
in  tears.  That  he — the  nobh' — the  gifted, 
so  rich  in  the  greatest  of  all  wealth — the 
wealth  of  genius — honored  among  men,  with 
a  glorious  liarvcst  of  fame  yet  unreaped 
before  him — that  he  should  love  her,  who 
had  nothing  to  give  but  a  heart  that  wor¬ 
shipped  him  !  The  girl,  in  her  humility, 
felt  unworthy  of  such  deep  happiness  ;  all 
that  her  lips  would  utter  were  the  blessed, 
joyful  words — “  Ho  loves  me — he  loves  mo ! 
my  Basil,  mine  own  !”  and  even  in  her 
sleep,  she  murmured  the  same. 

Man’s  love  is  not  like  woman’s — yet 
Basil  was  very  happy — happier  than  ho  had 
ever  been  in  his  life,  d'he  student,  the 
philosopher,  felt  that  all  his  wisdom  was  as 
nothing  tompared  to  the  wondrous  alchymy 
of  love.  So  far  from  being  weakened,  his 
lofty  mind  seemed  to  grow  purer  and  richer, 
beneath  the  light  of  beloved  eyes  ;  it  was 
like  the  sunshine  to  the  ripening  corn. 
Basil  now  knew  how  long  Isilda  had  filled 
his  thoughts,  and  been  mingled  with  all  his 
hopes.  He  did  not  even  then  fathom  the 
depths  of  her  spirit — but  he  felt  it  was  one 
with  his  ;  and  man,  proud  man,  ever  re¬ 
joices  to  see  his  soul’s  image  rcfiected  in  a 
woman’s  loving  heart. 

III. - THE  ROSIE  CRO.SS. 

A  YEAR  had  passed  over  the  head  of  the 
student  of  Cologne.  It  had  been  a  year 
full  of  changes.  First,  the  old  man  who 
had  so  long  been  dependent  on  the  children 
of  his  son  for  every  comfort  of  a  helpless  ex¬ 
istence,  died.  When  death  enters  a  hou.se, 


he  seldom  departs  contented  with  one  prey. 
He  took  also  the  tender  mother — the 
strong-min<led  but  gentle-hearted  matron, 
who  had  filled  the  place  of  both  j)arents 
towards  Basil  and  Margareta  in  their 
fatherless  youth,  'idio  student  ha<l  now 
only  his  sister  to  cheer  his  desolate  home, 
and  little  joy  w’as  there  in  the  young  girl’s 
heart,  or  brightness  on  her  face,  for  she 
was  still  in  the  shadow  of  past  .sorrow,  her 
first  grief,  too,  and  heavily  it  weighed  upon 
sweet  Margareta. 

Have  we  forgotten  Lsilda — the  beautiful 
— the  beloved  .'  No  change  had  taken 
place  in  her.  She  was  now  the  betrothed 
of  Basil  W'olgemuth  :  loving  him  with  a 
depth  and  steadfa.stness  far  beyond  the  first 
fresh  love  of  girlhood  and  romance.  And 
Basil  himself,  was  he  still  the  same  i  Let 
us  see. 

The  student  was  sitting,  as  we  first 
heheld  him,  in  the  room  more  peculiarly 
his  own  ;  it  looked  the  same  as  in  former 
days ;  and  the  Fire,  the  brilliant  and 
beautiful  Fire,  which  Basil  loved  to  have 
as  a  companion  for  his  solitary  hours, 
burned  brightly  as  ever.  Ho  kept  continu¬ 
ally  feeding  it  with  new  brands,  and  often 
looked  up  from  his  book  to  gaze  at  it.  If 
the  blaze  grew  dim  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  his  powers  of  intellect  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  grew  dim  with  it.  Basil  was  dull  and 
cheerless  without  his  beloved  Fire  ;  he 
needed  its  genial  warmth,  its  inspiring 
brightness,  even  in  the  summer  time  he 
could  not  study  without  it — and  so  it  had 
been  from  his  childhood. 

There  was  a  change  in  the  young  man, 
more  than  one  .short  year  added  to  his  age 
could  have  efi’ected.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  had  thought  much — suffered  much. 
An  expression  of  pain  constantly  hovered 
over  his  features,  like  a  cloud,  and  the 
lines  of  his  beautiful  mouth  were  contracted 
with  a  look  very  difterent  to  his  beaming 
iimilc  of  old.  He  read  intently  ;  and  at 
intervals  laid  down  the  book,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  vacantly  on  the  fire,  absorbed  in 
thought. 

A  light  knock  at  the  door  broke  in  upon 
the  student’s  meditations,  and  a  stranger 
entered.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age; 
tall,  spare  and  meagre.  His  face  was  calm, 
and  his  bearing  dignified,  while  on  his  noble 
forehead,  which  bore  not  a  single  wrinkle, 
unmistakable  intellect  sat  enthroned  :  but 
at  times  there  was  a  wildne.ss  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  sudden  kindling  of  his  features, 
which  almost  belied  his  serene  deportment. 
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He  advanced  towards  the  young  man,  who  I  ble — our  mortal  frames  are  endowed  with  the 


arose  and  greeted  him  with  deep  respect. 

‘‘  Michael  Meyer  n(‘ed  not  stay  to  ask 


power  of  angels.” 

“It  is  glorious — glorious  !”  murmured 


admittance  of  Basil  Wolgemuth,  1  trust the  student’s  trembling  lips,  as  he  gazed  on 
said  the  stranger,  in  tones  of  mingled  his  master,  whose  coimtenance  gleamed  with 


gentleness  and  conscious  dignity. 

“  My  master,”  answered  Basil,  meekly, 
“  thou  art  ever  most  welcome  ;  all  that  is 
mine  is  thine  also.” 

“  1  thank  thee,  gentle  scholar,”  returned 


wild  enthusiasm. 

“  It  is  indeed  glorious,’’  continued  Michael 
Meyer,  “  to  be  as  a  God  to  mankind ;  to 
bear  in  this  mortal  frame  the  gifts  of  heal¬ 
ing  ;  to  know  that  riches  for  which  men  toil. 


the  otiicr,  simjdy,  with  a  slight  inclination  and  pine,  and  slay  one  another,  that  these 
of  the  head,  as  In*  sutfered  the  young  man  arc  at  our  will  in  such  abundance  that  they 
to  take  from  him  his  outer  garment,  and  sat  seem  to  us  like  dust.  And  more  than  all, 
down  on  the  chair  which  Basil  oftered.  to  have  the  power  of  holding  communion 
The  student  himself  continued  standing  with  those  good  spirits,  which  God  created  as 
until  his  guest  pointed  to  a  low  stool,  where  he  created  man,  more  beautiful,  and  yet  less 
Basil  ]daeed  himself  at  a  little  distance  perfect,  for  they  must  remain  as  first  made, 
from  his  master.  while  man  may  rise  through  various 

“  And  now  let  us  talk,”  said  Michael  stages  of  existence,  higher  and  higher,  uutil 
Meyer,  “  for  it  is  a  week  since  1  have  seen  he  reach  the  footstool  of  divinity  it.self.” 
thee.  What  hast  thou  learnt  meanwhile  .”’  “  Hast  thou  ever  seen  those  glorious  be- 

“  ^luch,  O  master  !”  ans  wered  Basil  ;  “  I  ings  asked  Basil,  his  eye  glancing  doubt- 
have  been  studying  th}’^  book,”  and  he  fully  round,  and  his  voice  sinking  into  a 
pointed  to  the  open  page.  low  whisper. 

“  That  is  good  for  thee  and  a  gleam  of  “I  have,”  answered  Michael  .Meyer, 
pleasure  illuminated  Micliael’s  sallow  fea-  “But  no  more  of  this.  To  attain  this  state 
lures,  as  he  added,  “  and  is  not  ours  a  glo-  of  j)erfection,  thou  must  needs  deaden  thy- 
rious  belief.'  Wilt  thou  ever  regret  that  self  to  all  human  pleasures  ;  thou  must  for- 


thou  hast  become  one  of  us,  one  of  the  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Kosie  Cross 


sake  the  grossness  of  an  appetite  pampered 
with  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  the  fruit  of  the 


“  Never,  honored  master  mine,”  cried  poison-vine.  As  thou  rcade.st  in  my  book, 
the  student,  “  but  I  have  yet  so  much  to  the  soul  must  retire  within  itself — must  shut 
learn,  before  I  am  worthy  even  to  kiss  the  out  all  human  feelings,  all  human  love.” 
hem  of  thy  garment  ;  and  1  am  so  young.”  A  dark  shadow  came  over  the  young  stu- 
“  It  may  be  that  a  young  heart  is  purer  dent’s  face, 
than  one  which  has  longjr  mingled  with  tlie  “  IMust  one  attain  all  this,  O  father,  to 
world,  and  in  conse({uence  it  has  less  evil  be  a  follower  of  Christian  Rosencrcutz 
to  com{uer.  Therefore,  it  is  well  with  thee.  ‘‘  All  this,  and  more.  Docs  thy  heart 
Thou  hast  not  yet  travelled  ouc  of  sight  fail  thee  said  Michael,  sternly. 


of  tlie  home  which  thy  spirit  left  at  birtli  ; 
the  memory  of  that  pristine  existence  dimly 


Basil  cast  down  his  eyes. 

“No,  my  noble  master,  no  !  but  mortal 


remains  with  thee  still.  Therefore,  also,  it  will  is  feeble,  and  thesteep  is  hard  to  climb.” 


is  well  with  thee,  Basil.” 


“  Then  lie  down,  and  perish  at  its  foot, 


“  Master,  if  1  could  only  think,  if  1  could  1  Basil  VV'^olgemuth,”  said  the  Rosierucian, 
only  revive  within  me  that  higher  life — but  Jind  then  added,  with  a  regretful  tone, 
I  fear  it  is  hard.”  “  After  thou  hast  journeyed  half-way,  1  had 

“  It  is  hard,  my  son ;  for  it  is  a  struggle  not  thought  thy  heart  would  have  failed 
of  matter  against  spirit ;  a  striving  of  man’s  thee,  my  son.” 

love  for  the  delights  of  sense,  in  oppo.sition  “  It  has  not  failed  me,”  cried  the  student, 
to  that  inner  and  purer  life  to  which  we  earnestly.  “  The  holy  Virgin  is  my  wit- 
ought  to  aspire.  He  perceives  not  this,  ness  that  1  have  follow’ed  implicitly  all  thy 
and  therefore  shuts  out  from  himself  all  precepts.  No  food,  save  what  nature  rigor- 
higher  and  nobler  things.  Oh  !  didst  thou  ously  requires,  has  passed  these  lips  ;  I 

but  know  the  joys  that  arc  opened  unto  us,  *  After  the  death  of  Christian  Rosencreutz,  their 
who  mortify  the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  founder,  the  sect  of  the  Rosicrucians  kept  their  doc- 
soul ;  the  glorious  and  beautiful  world  tliat  trines  secret  for  1‘20  years.  Michael  Meyer,  an  al¬ 
ls  revealed  to  us— how  we  gain  a  life  within  chemist  and  physician  was  the  first  to  reveal  their 
Ill  •  .  ®  .  .1  i^ecrets,  bv  a  book  entUled  “  r/irnus  Aurea,  hoc  cst  dc 

liio,  a  double  existence,  so  that  our  inortal  FraterniUdis  Crucis,'*  which  he  published  at 

eyes  arc  strengthened  to  behold  the  invisi-  Cologne,  in  1015. 
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strive  to  keep  my  heart  as  pure  as  this 
earthly  frame,  yet  still  I  seem  further  than 
ever  from  that  blessed  state  when  the  soul  is 
free  from  all  mortal  loniriugs,  and  the  eyes 
are  purged  to  behold  the  Invisible.” 

“  Wait,  my  son  ;  wait,  and  faint  not ;  the  dow,  and  it  liad  darkened  his  soul,  yet  he 
time  will  surely  come  at  last ;  and  when  it  had  not  tasted  of  its  delicious  fruit,  for 
does,  oh,  what  joy  for  thee  !  Thou  wilt  which  he  so  longed. 

count  as  nothing  the  pleasures  of  taste,  “It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain,”  cried  Basil ; 
when  thou  maye.^t  banquet  on  celestial  food ;  “  I  strive,  but  cannot  attain.  1  have  cast 
thou  wilt  scorn  all  earthly  loveliness,  when  all  human  bliss  to  the  wdnds  ;  I  have  poi- 
thy  soul  may  bask  in  the  smile  of  immortal  soned  my  youth — I  have  torn  myself  from 
beauty.  This,  indeed,  is  an  aim  worthy  of  thee,  Isilda,  joy  of  my  life  !  and  all  in  vain, 
man’s  aspiring.”  No  mortal  gifts  are  mine — I  would  fain 

Basil  an.swered  not,  and  Michael  ^leycr  pierce  into  Nature’s  depths,  but  she  hides 
continued —  lier  face  from  me.  O  my  master  !  thou 

“  And  not  with  the  invisible  dwellers  in  did.st  tell  me  of  the  world  of  spirits  which 
the  elements  may  we  hold  communion,  but  would  surely  be  revealed  unto  mo.  I  look 
with  the  dead  ;  wdtli  the  purified  spirits  of  up  into  the  air,  but  no  sylphs  breathe  soft 
those  who  trod  the  earth  before  our  day —  zephyrs  upon  my  hot  cheek  ;  I  wander  by 
the  noble,  the  wise,  the  virtuous — now  the  streams,  but  no  sweet  eyes,  looking  out 
swept  into  the  ocean  of  the  past.  Is  this  from  the  depths  of  the  fountains,  meet  my 
nothing,  Ba.^il  Wolgemuth  own  ;  I  am  poor,  but  the  gnomes  of  the 

“  To  behold  the  lost ;  to  have  the  dead  earth  an.swer  not  my  bidding  with  treasures 
restored;”  said  the  student,  with  moist  of  silver  and  gold.  Andthou,()b'ire,glo- 
eyes,  and  tremulous  lij)S ;  “  that  w’ould,  in-  rious  element!  art  thou,  indeed,  peopled 
deed,  be  blessed  !  Oh,  master,  I  follow  with  these  wonderful  Vjeings ;  or  are  they 
thee,  teach  me,  guide  me,  as  thou  wilt,”  deaf  to  my  voice,  and  invisible  to  my  eyes 
and  he  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Rosicrucian,  alone,  of  all  my  brethren 
ki.ssing  his  hands  and  his  garments,  with  And  lo  !  as  the  student  spoke,  a  bright 
deep  emotion.  pyramid  of  flame  darted  upwards,  and  a 

“  Thou  art  worthy  to  become  one  of  voice,  like  that  of  the  Fire  when  it  answers 
us,  my  son,  my  brother,  for  thou  wilt,  ere  the  soft  breathing  of  the  winds,  replied — 
long,  equal  the  wisest  of  us,”  answered  “  I  hear  thee — what  wouldst  thou  with 
Michael  Meyer,  as  he  raised  Basil  from  the  me 

earth.  “  («o  on  in  that  noble  path  ;  thou  A  paleness  came  over  the  young  man’s 
hast  little  need  of  me,  for  thine  own  soul  is  cheek,  and  he  drew  back  involuntarily, 
thy  best  teacher,  and  now  farewell,  for  this  “  Dost  thou  then  fear  me,  O  mortal!” 
night  I  leave  Cologne  ;  my  work  is  accom-  said  the  voice  again,  sadly,  “  Look  on  me, 
plished,  and,  moreover,  1  have  added  ano-  and  judge.” 

thcr  to  the  brethren  of  the  Rosie  Cross.”  Suddenly  the  pyramidical  flame  was  di- 
“  And  hast  thou  no  word — no  parting  vided  asunder,  and  there  appeared  in  its 
admonition  for  me,  oh,  my  father.”  centre  a  form,  less  than  that  of  humanity, 

“  None,  save  this: — Strive  ever  after  the  but  perfect  in  feminine  loveliness.  Wavy 
highest ;  content  thyself  with  nothing  below  wreaths  of  golden  flame  fell  around  her, 
perfection  ;  be  humble  in  thine  own  eyes ;  like  a  woman’s  beautiful  hair,  and  about 
and  oh  !  more  than  all,  keep  thy  heart  and  her  .semi-transparent  form  twined  a  white 
hand  from  evil ;  sin  clouds  the  .soul’s  aspi-  and  amber  vesture,  resembling  in  hue  and 
rations ;  and  the  highest  life  is  a  life  of  airy  sub.stance  the  Fire  from  which  she 
holiness.  With  thy  noble  intellect  and  sprung.  Her  hamls  were  folded  submis- 
ardent  mind,  keep  an  unspotted  heart !  and  sively  on  her  breast,  and  her  large  eyes 
so  fare  thee  well,  my  son.”  were  fixed  earnestly  on  the  young  student’s 

Thus  Michael  Meyer,  the  Rosicrucian,  face  as  she  again  repeated — 
parted  from  Basil  Wolgemuth.  “  Dost  thou  fear  me  now 

“How  .should  I  fear  thee,  bcautitiil  vi- 
IV. — MORTAL  AND  IMMORTAL.  sion  !”  cricd  Basil  in  wonderful  delight ; 

“  and  what  am  1,  that  thou  should ’st  deign 
Passionately  wringing  his  hands,  or  press-  to  visit  me  thus 

ing  them  upon  his  hot  brow,  knelt  the  stu-  “  Thiukest  thou  this  is  the  first  time  I 


dent  alone  in  his  chamber.  Now  and  then 
he  muttered  wild  words,  and  then  his  la¬ 
menting  tunes  sank  into  a  low  moaning. 
He  had  yearned  after  the  tree  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  he  had  penetrated  within  its  sha- 
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have  visited  thee  said  the  Form.  “  I 
have  heon  witli  thee,  unseen,  from  thy 
childhofxl.  Wlicn,  in  thy  boyish  days, 
thou  would’st  sit  jrazinuj  on  the  beautiful 
element  which  I  rule,  and  from  wdiich  I  pro¬ 
ceed,  it  w'as  I  who  made  it  assume  in  thy 
fancy,  stranp;e  and  lovely  shapes.  It  was  my 
voicj  thou  heardest  in  tlie  musical  hreatli- 
in:^  of  tlie  flames,  until  thou  didst  love 
the  beautiful  Fire;  and  it  became  to  thee 
the  source  of  inspiration ;  thy  soul  grew 
brighter  beneath  its  influence.  All  this 
was  my  doing.” 

“  And  now  at  last  1  behold  thee,  glorious 
creature !”  exclaimed  the  student  in  rapture. 
“  How  .«hall  I  thank  thee  for  thus  watching 
over  me  invisibly,  and  at  last  revealing  thy¬ 
self  to  me  !” 

“  We  do  but  the  wdll  of  our  Creator  and 
thine,”  answered  the  Salamandrine.  “  I 
and  my  kindred  arc  his  offspring,  even  as 
man  ;  but  our  being  differs  from  thine  ;  su¬ 
perior,  and  yet  how  inferior !  We  tend 
thee,  we  influence  thee,  we  guide  thee — in 
this  doing  alike  His  command  who  made 
us,  and  our  own  pleasure;  for  our  natures 
are  purer  and  better  than  thine.” 

“  I  feel  it,”  said  Basil.  “  I  cannot  look 
upon  thy  all-perfect  loveliness  without 
knowing  that  such  a  form  must  be  the  visi¬ 
ble  reflection  of  a  soul  equally  pure  and 
beautiful.” 

“  Alas  !  no,”  sighed  the  Fire-spirit ; 
“  th  is  blessing  is  not  ours.  True,  we  see 
generation  after  generation  of  men  perish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  we  watch  them 
from  their  cradles  unto  their  graves,  and  still 
we  are  unchanged,  our  beauty  unwithered, 
our  power  the  same.  Y ct  we  know  there  must 
come  a  time  when  the  elements  from  which 
we  draw  our  being  must  vanish  away,  and 
then  we  perish  with  them,  for  we  have  no 
immortal  souls — for  us  there  is  no  after¬ 
life  !” 

As  the  Salamandrine  ceased,  the  vapors 
of  the  Fire  encircled  her  as  with  a  mist,  and 
a  wailing  came  from  the  red  caverns  of  flame 
as  of  spirits  in  grief,  the  burden  of  which 
was  ever — 

“  Alas  for  us !  we  have  no  after-life.’’ 

“  Is  it  even  so  said  the  student.  Then 
are  ye  unhappy  in  the  midst  of  your  divine 
existence.” 

The  mist  which  veiled  the  Salamandrine 
floated  aside,  and  she  stood  once  more  re¬ 
vealed  in  her  superhuman  beauty. 

“  Not  unhnppy,”  she  answered,  with  a 
radiant  and  celestial  smile — “  not  unhappy, 
since  we  arc  the  servants  of  our  beneficent 


Creator  ;  we  perform  His  will,  and  in  that 
consists  our  happiness.  We  suffer  no  pain, 
no  care ;  doing  no  sin,  wo  have  no  sorrow ; 
our  life  is  a  life  of  love  to  each  other  and 
to  man,  wdioso  ministers  we  arc.  Are  we 
not  then  happy  .^” 

It  may  be  so,”  said  Basil,  thoughtfully. 
“Ye  arc  the  creatures  of  Him  who  never 
made  aught  but  good  ;”  and  he  bowed  his 
head  in  deep  meditation,  while  there  arose 
from  the  mystic  fire  an  ethereal  chorus ; 
melodiously  it  pealed  upon  the  opened  cars 
of  the  enraptured  student. 

The  spirits  sang  of  praise ;  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  voice  which  nature  lifts  up,  of  joy, 
of  thankfulness,  to  the  Origin  of  all  good  ; 
of  the  perfect  liarmony  of  all  His  works, 
from  the  mighty  planets  that  roll  through 
illimitable  space,  down  to  the  fresh  green 
moss  that  springs  up  at  the  foot  of  the  way¬ 
faring  child  ;  of  the  world  of  spirits — those 
ethereal  essences  which  people  the  earth  and 
floaFin  the  air,  like  motes  in  the  sunbeam, 
invisible,  but  influencing  man’s  actions ; 
how'  the  good  spirits  strive  with  the  fallen 
ones  for  dominion  over  him,  and  how  the 
struggle  must  continue  until  evil  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  bo  overcome  of  good,  and  the  earth 
becomes  all  holy,  worthy  to  be  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  glorified  beings. 

And  then  they  sang  of  man  ;  of  his  di¬ 
vine  origin  and  nature  ;  of  the  sin  which 
defiled  that  fair  mirror  of  his  being,  which 
once  reflected  the  image  of  God  himself ; 
of  that  sin  cfbiced,  atoned  for,  that  man 
might  now  aspire  to  perfect  purity  and  ho¬ 
liness,  and  again  revive  and  receive  into  his 
soul  that  divine  likeness. 

“  Happy  art  thou,  O  man,”  they  sang. 
“  Fven  in  thy  infirmity,  what  is  like  unto 
thee  An  earthly  life  is  thine,  of  wdiich 
thou  mayest  remove  half  the  sorrow  by  pa¬ 
tience  and  love  ;  an  earthly  death  is  thine, 
which  is  the  foot.stool  of  immortality.  It 
is  ours  to  guide  thee  to  that  gate  of  heaven 
which  we  ourselves  may  never  enter.” 

And  all  tlie  spirits  sang  in  a  strain  that 
died  away  as  the  fire  sank  down  and  moul¬ 
dered  in  stillness  and  gloom — “  Blessed  art 
thou,  O  man  ! — .strong  in  thy  weakness, 
happy  in  thy  sufferings,  thrice  blessed  art 
thou !” 

The  student  was  roused  from  his  trance 
by  a  light  footstep.  A  hand  was  laid  on 
his  .shoulder,  and  a  soft  woman’s  voice  whis¬ 
pered — 

“  Art  thou  then  here  all  alone,  and  in 
darkness,  my  Basil 

“  All  was  light  with  me — the  darkness 
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came  with  thee,”  answered  the  student, 
harshly,  like  one  roused  from  delicious 
slumbers  by  an  unwelcome  hand  ;  and  yet 
the  hand  was  no  other  than  Isilda’s. 

“Once  thou  used  to  call  me  thy  liirht  of 
life,  Basil,’’  murmured  the  girl.  “  1  would 
not  come  to  anger  thee.” 

d'herc  was  not  light  to  discern  faces  ;  but 
as  Isilda  turned  to  depart,  Basil  tliought 
she  was  weeping,  and  his  heart  was  melted. 
What  would  he  not  have  given,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  for  the  days  of  old — the  feelings  of 
old,  when  he  would  have  drawn  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  soothed  her  there  with  the 
assurance  of  never-ending  love.  But  now 
he  dared  not ;  the  link  between  him  and 
earth  was  broken.  He  thought  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  gift  just  acquired,  and  he  would  not 
renounce  the  ec.static  joy.s — no,  not  even  for 
Isilda.  He  took  her  hand  kindly,  but 
coldly,  saying— 

“  b'orgive  me,  Isilda ;  I  have  been  study¬ 
ing,  dreaming  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  thou 
wert  unwelcome.” 

“  Bless  thee  for  that,  my  Basil,  my  be¬ 
loved  !”  cri(‘d  the  girl,  weeping,  as  she 
pressed  his  hand  passionately  to  her  heart 
and  lips.  “  Thou  could’st  not  be  unkind  to 
me — to  thy  betrothed  wife.” 

Basil  turned  away ;  he  could  not  tell 
her  that  the  tic  was  now  only  a  name  ;  and 
Isilda  went  on — 

“  Thou  hast  not  looked  the  same  of  late, 
thou  art  too  anxious ;  or  thou  hast  some 
hidden  sorrow  upon  thee.  Tell  it  to  me, 
my  Basil,”  she  continue(l,  caressingly. 
“  Who  should  share  and  lighten  it  but  J, 
who  love  thee  so  !” 

“  Dost  thou  indeed  love  me  so  well, ! 
Isilda  r” 

“  Thou  art  my  all — my  life — my  soul ! 
It  were  death  itself  to  part  from  thee,” 
cried  the  girl,  in  a  burst  of  impassioned 
feeling,  as  she  knelt  beside  the  bending 
form  of  her  lover,  and  strove  to  wind  her 
arms  around  his  neck.  She  had  hardly 
dared  to  do  so  now  to  him  who  had  once 
wooed  that  fondness  with  so  many  prayers. 

“  Woe  is  me,  alas  !”  muttered  the  stu¬ 
dent.  “  Must  thou  also  be  sacrificed,  O 
Isilda  !” 

She  did  not  hear  his  words,  but  she  felt 
him  unclasp  her  arms  from  his  neck  ;  and 
Isilda  sank  insensible  at  Basil’s  feet. 

The  die  was  cast  Slowly  the  student 
laid  her  down — her  the  once  beloved — on 
the  cold  floor.  He  called  “Margareta;” 
and  before  his  sister  entered,  went  out  into 
the  open  air. 


V.— THE  TWO  HEARTS  UNITED. 

Basil  Wolgemuth  had  now  gained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes.  He  had  panted  for 
the  river  of  knowledge — had  found  it,  and 
allayed  his  burning  thirst  in  its  w.iters, 
which  tvere  to  him  a  Lethe,  bringing  obli¬ 
vion  of  all  else  He  walked  as  on  ‘  in  a 
dream,  or  like  the  false  prophet  of  old,  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open. 
He  w’as  gentle,  kind  to  his  sisti'v,  and  to 
patient,  sorrowful  Isilda ;  but  he  shrank 
from  their  society,  as  he  did  from  that  of 
every  living  soul.  He  would  disappear  for 
days  together,  wandering  in  the  woods  and 
mountains,  far  from  his  home.  There  the 
student  was  alone,  with  his  newly-acquired 
sense — there  he  penetrated  into  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  the  invisible  world.  He  saw  the 
Sylphs  of  the  air  floating  over  him,  and 
fanning  his  slumbers  with  their  ambrosial 
wings.  The  beautiful  Undines  spread  their 
cool,  wavy  arms  around  him,  and  through 
the  riven  earth  he  beheld  the  Hnomes  and 
Bobolds  at  work  in  their  treasure-raves. 
Borne  by  the  Salamandrines,  he  viewed  the 
caves  of  the  volcanoes  ;  their  lurid  rcces.ses 
were  exposed  to  his  gaze,  and  he  saw  the 
central  fires  smouldering  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe — the  cradles  of  the  carth- 
(juake. 

Then,  when  the  student  returned,  he 
would  shut  hiuLself  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
invoke  the  being  who  had  first  appealed  to 
him — the  beautiful  Salamandrine.  Ho  im¬ 
bibed  from  her  lips  wondrous  love  of  hidden 
things,  and  wisdom  beyond  that  of  man  ; 
he  sunned  himself  in  the  light  of  her  glo¬ 
rious  beauty,  and  became  insen.‘'ible  to  all 
earthly  things. 

“  O  my  master,”  Basil  would  often 
murmur,  “  thou  wert  right.  What  count 
I  now  the  cup  of  mortal  pleasure  while  that 
of  heaven  is  at  my  lips  !  I  could  torture — 
almost  destroy  this  poor  frail  body,  for  the 
sake  of  my  soul.” 

And  while  the  student  revelled  in  these 
ecstasies,  his  slight  form  grew  more  sha¬ 
dowy — his  dreamy  eye  became  of  a  more 
fathomless  depth,  and  his  whole  appear¬ 
ance  was  that  of  a  spirit  which  had  for  a 
season  assumed  this  mortal  coil.  No 
thought  of  Isilda,  no  yearning  for  her  for¬ 
saken  love  crossed  his  memory ;  the  lesser 
feeling  was  all  absorbed  in  the  greater  ;  for 
the  one  reigning  passion  of  Basil  Wolge- 
muth’s  soul  was,  a  thirst  after  knowledge. 

And  Isilda — the  devoted  one — how  fared 
it  with  her.^  She  knew  that  no  other 
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maiden  had  stolon  her  lover’s  heart,  and 
yet  it  was  chanp^ed  towards  her.  She  saw 
it  to  h(‘  so.  Some  ovorpowerinj^  passion 
had  extimruishcd  tiiat  of  love  ;  and  her 
life’s  liope  was  jione.  She  did  not  pine 
nor  weep  ;  slio  felt  no  anf£er  towards  Ihisil, 
for  in  her  eyes  he  could  do  no  wronir.  Isilda 
had  worshipped  him  from  her  girlhood, 
with  a  love  mix(Ml  with  id(»latry,  for  it  long 
seemed  like  “the  desire  of  the  moth  for 
the  star.”  None  other  had  ever  won  a 
thought  from  the  maiden,  though  many  had 
wooed  her;  hut  having  once  loved  him, 
none  else  could  have  iilh^d  her  heart  for 
ever.  1‘iven  Hasil,  when  he  came  to  mea¬ 
sure  her  love  by  his  own,  dreamed  not  of 
its  intensity.  So  absorbing  was  this  one 
passionate  love,  that  even  the  sad  change 
in  him  who  was  its  object,  could  not  weaken 
it.  She  desired  no  more  but  to  be  near 
the  id(d  of  lier  soul  ;  to  sec  him ;  to  hover 
round  him  as  silently  as  his  shadow — only 
to  have  the  blessed  privilege  of  loving  him, 
and  the  memory,  sweet,  though  mournful, 
that  he  had  once  loved  her. 

VI. - LOVE  UNTO  DEATH. 

Basit,  WoLGEMUTH  lay  asleep  on  his  couch, 
tic  had  outwatched  midnight,  and  was  ver\’ 
weary.  The  follower  of  Bosencreutz,  the 
wise  jdiilosopher,  the  man  of  unsurpassing 
genius,  had  not  passed  the  limits  of  mortal¬ 
ity  ;  liis  earth  vesture  clung  around  him 
still — weariness  b.ad  overtaken  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  vigils — ho  had  thrown  himself 
down  on  the  hard  pallet,  and  fallen  asleep, 
as  sound  as  if  the  rude  coucli  of  the  Rosi- 
crucian  were  the  monarch’s  bed  of  down. 
The  morning  stars  looked  in  at  bis  case¬ 
ment,  and  the  (Jim  light  of  a  single  lamp 
fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  student.  He 
lay  calm  as  a  little  child,  with  folded 
hands,  as  if  his  mother  had  lulled  him  to 
sleep  with  songs.  Oh  !  if  that  mother  could 
have  beheld  him  now,  how  wmuld  she  have 
wept  over  the  child  of  so  many  prayers  ! 

1  have  said  before  that  there  was  little 
beauty  in  Basil’s  face,  at  least  that  mere 
beauty  of  form,  which  is  so  dazzling — 
and  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so,  for  a 
lovely  face  seems  fresh  from  the  impress  of 
God’s  hand ;  we  naturally  love  it,  cling  to 
it,  and  worship  it  as  such.  But  Basil’s 
sole  charm  had  been  the  genius  so  plainly 
visible  in  his  face,  and  a  sunny,  youthful, 
happy  look,  which  made  it  pleasant  to  be¬ 
hold.  Now,  all  this  was  gone,  but  while 
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ho  slept,  a  little  of  liis  olden  self  returned, 
a  smile  wandered  over  his  lips,  and  his 
sunny  hair  fell  from  his  brow,  as  in  the 
days  when  Isilda’s  fingers  used  to  part 
i  those  bright  locks,  and  her  soft  lips  loved 
{ to  rest  on  that  white  and  beautiful  fore¬ 
head.  Suddenly  a  red  glare  lighted  up  the 
I  still  shadows  of  the  chamber — it  flashed  on 
the  eyes  of  the  sleeper. 

“  Art  thou  liere,  ()  beautiful  spirit,” 
murmured  Basil,  half  roused,  and  dazzled 
by  the  brilliant  light,  which  seemed  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  his  dream. 

But  it  was  no  celestial  presence  that 
shone  into  the  student’s  room.  He  awoke 
fully,  rose  up,  and  looked  out  into  the 
night.  The  city  lay  hushed  beneath  the 
star-light,  like  a  palace  of  the  dead ;  it 
seemed  as  though  no  mortal  turmoil  would 
ever  more  ruffle  its  serene  repose.  But  far 
in  the  darkness,  in  a  direction  where 
Basil’s  eyes  had,  in  former  times,  been 
turned  so  fondly  waiting  for  the  one  soli¬ 
tary  lamp,  which  was  to  him  like  a  star — 
lurid  flames  and  white  smoke  burst  forth, 
and  contended  with  the  gloom  around. 
There  was  in  the  city  the  fearful  presence 
of  fire,  and  the  burning  house  was  Isilda’s. 

With  a  sudden  impulse,  Basil  stayed  not 
to  unfasten  bolt  or  bar,  but  leaped  at  once 
through  the  low  window,  and  fled,  rather 
than  ran,  to  the  scone.  This  time  mortal 
love  had  the  pre-eminence  ;  he  forgot  all 
but  Isilda — Isilda  perishing  in  the  flames. 

Wildly  raged  the  fierce  element,  as  if 
kindled  by  a  hundred  demons,  who  fanned 
it  with  their  fiery  breath,  and  leaped,  and 
howled,  and  shouted,  as  it  spread  on 
with  mad  swiftness.  Now  it  writhed  in 
serpent  coils — now  it  darted  upwards  in 
forked  tongues,  and  now  it  made  itself  a 
veil  of  dusky  vapors,  and  beneath  that 
shade  went  on  in  its  devastating  way.  Its 
glare  put  out  the  dim  stars  overhead,  and 
hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  clouds  that  were 
driven  past,  until  the  sky  itself  seemed  in 
flames.  House  after  house  caught  the 
blaze,  and  cries  of  despairing  agony,  min¬ 
gled  with  shrieks  of  frantic  terror,  rose  up 
through  the  horrible  stillness  of  night.  The 
beautiful  element  which  Basil  had  so  loved, 
the  cheering,  inspiring  Fire,  was  turned 
into  a  fearful  scourge. 

The  student  reached  the  spot,  and  look¬ 
ed  wildly  up  to  the  window  he  had  so  often 
watched.  A  passing  gust  blew  the  flames 
aside,  and  he  distinguished  there  a  white 
figure — it  was  Isilda ;  her  hands  were  cross¬ 
ed  on  her  bosom,  and  her  head  was  bowed 
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meekly,  as  if  she  knew  there  was  no  hope, 
and  was  content  to  die. 

Basil  saw,  and  in  a  moment  Im  had  rush¬ 
ed  into  the  hiirning  dwelling.  He  jrained  the 
room,  and  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  Isilda 
spranir  into  liis  arms.  Without  a  word,  he 
hore  her,  insensible  as  she  was,  throu'rh  the 
smoke  and  tlaine,  to  a  spot  where  the  fire 
had  not  reached.  Further  he  could  not 
go,  for  liis  strength  failed  him.  lie  laid 
ids  burden  down,  and  leaned  against  the 
wall. 

I  might  not  live  for  thee,  Isilda,”  cried 
the  student,  “  but  I  can  die  witli  thee. 
Vet  is  there  no  help — no  hope  }  Where 
are  the  spirits  that  were  once  subject  unto 
me  .'  And  thou,  my  guardian — spirit  of 
Fire  ! — is  this  thy  work }  Where  art 
thou 

“  1  am  here,”  answered  a  voice  ;  and  the 
Salamandrinc  appeared.  The  flames  drew' 
nearer,  and  Basil  saw  myriads  of  aerial 
shapes  flitting  among  them,  in  mazy 
wreaths.  They  came  nigh — they  hovered 
over  his  mortal  love — their  robes  of  seeming 
flame  swept  her  form. 

“  Touch  her  not,”  shrieked  the  student, 
as  he  bent  over  Isilda,  his  human  fear  over-  ! 
powering  him. 

“  d’he  good  and  pure,  like  her,  are  ever 
safe,”  replied  the  Salamandrine.  ‘‘  We 
harm  her  not.”  And  she  breathed  over 
the  maiden,  who  awoke. 

“  Oh,  my  Basil !”  murmured  the  girl, 
“  is  death  then  pa.st  ?  Thou  didst  come  to 
save  me — thou  lovest  me — thou  art  mine 
again  !”  and  she  stretched  out  to  liim  her 
loving  arms  ;  but  Basil  turned  away. 

“  Hush  !”  he  sai<l,  dost  thou  not  see 
them — the  spirits  ?” 

Isilda  looked  round  fearfully.  “  1  see 
nothing — only  thee.” 

The  student’s  eyes  flashed  with  wild  ex¬ 
citement.  “  Sec  !”  he  cried,  “  they  fill 
the  air,  they  gather  round  us,  they  come 
between  thee  and  me.  >iow,  now  their 
forms  grow  fainter — they  are  vanishing — it 
is  thou,  oh  woman  !  who  art  driving  them 
from  my  sight  for  ever.  Stay,  glorious  be¬ 
ings,  stay  !  1  give  up  all — even  her.” 

“  They  shall  not  part  me  from  thee,” 
shrieked  the  girl,  as  she  clung  to  Basil,  and 
wound  her  arms  round  him.  “No  power 
in  heaven  or  earth  shall  tear  us  asunder — 
thou  art  mine — I  will  live  for  thee — I  will 
die  for  thee — my  Basil !” 

“Thou  shalt  have  thy  desire  !”  the  stu¬ 
dent  madly  cried,  as  he  struggled  in  her 
frantic  clasp. 


There  wns  the  gleam  of  steel — one  faint 
bubbling  sigh  ; — the  arms  relaxe«l  their 
hold,  and  Basil  was  alone — with  the 
dead  ! 

The  Fire  stayed  in  its  dire  patli,  and 
a  wailing  sound  rose  up  as  the  spirits  fled 
away.  Heaven  and  cartli  had- forsaken  the 
murderer. 

He  knelt  beside  his  victim  ;  he  wept,  he 
laughed,  he  screamed  ;  for  madness  was  in 
his  brain. 

“  1  may  kiss  thee  now,  Isilda,”  he  shout¬ 
ed,  “  thou  art  all  mine  own  ;  death  has 
made  thee  my  wife,”  and  he  clasped  the 
cold  still  form  to  his  breast,  ki.«;sing  the  lips 
and  cheeks  with  passionate  vehemence. 

“  1  will  make  thee  a  pyre — a  noble 
funeral  pyre,”  he  continued;  “  the  fire  shall 
})urify  tills  mortal  clay,  and  thou  shalt  be¬ 
come  a  spirit,  Isilda — a  beautiful  immortal 
spirit.” 

He  bore  the  dead  to  where  the  fire  raged 
fiercest ;  he  laid  his  beloved  on  a  couch  ; 
composed  the  frigid  limbs,  folded  the 
I  hands,  and  kissing  the  cold  lips  once  more, 
retired  to  a  distance,  while  the  flames  played 
round  the  still  beautiful  form  which  was 
once  Isilda.  Lovingly  they  enwreathed 
and  enshrouded  it,  until  at  last  they  con¬ 
cealed  it  from  the  student’s  gaze.  He 
turned  and  fled.  The  Fire  had  in  its  mys¬ 
terious  bosom  the  ashes  of  that  noble  and 
devoted  heart.  Isilda  had  found  the  death 
she  once  thought  so  blest, — death  by  the 
hand  of  the  beloved. 

VII. - THE  HOPE  DECEIVED. 

Fearfully  did  morning  dawn  on  the  eyes 
of  the  murderer.  He  had  regained  his 
chamber  unobserved,  and  there  he  crouch¬ 
ed  in  its  most  gloomy  nook.  His  frenzy 
had  passed  away,  and  left  the  freezing 
coldness  of  despair.  The  darkness  was 
terrible  to  him,  and  yet  when  the  light  of 
morning  came  he  shrank  from  it  in  horror, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  garments  to  shut 
out  the  fearful  glare.  All  day  he  remained 
motionless.  ^largareta’s  loud  weeping 
came  to  him  from  within.  From  her  bro¬ 
ther’s  bolted  door,  she  thought  he  had  de¬ 
parted  on  one  of  his  usual  rambles,  and 
Basil  heard  his  name  repeated  often,  min¬ 
gled  with  Isilda’s — for  the  last  had  been  as 
a  sister  to  Margareta,  and  deep  was  the 
sorrow  of  the  gentle  girl. 

Basil  heard  his  sister’s  sobs;  but  they 
fell  idly  on  his  stony  ears.  Many  sounds 
rose  up  from  the  street — the  widow’s  cry. 
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the  orphan’s  moan,  and  tlic  despairing  la¬ 
ment  of  the  houseless  and  the  homeless — 
but  all  were  nothing  to  him.  lie  ko[»t  the 
same  immovable  attitude  until  daylight 
waned,  and  then  he  rose  up  and  lit  the 
Fire  on  his  hearth. 

Fright  Cl*  and  brighter  grew  the  blaze, 
and  wilder  gleamed  the  eyes  of  the  student. 
He  swayed  his  body  to  and  fro  with  low 
murmuring,  and  then  he  jiassionately  in¬ 
voked  the  Salamandrinc. 

“  The  sacrifice  is  complete — I  am  now 
half  divine — 1  have  no  bond  to  earth — my 
soul  is  free.  Why  delayest  thou,  O  spirit  r 
Come,  teach  me  ;  let  me  know  the  past. 
Give  me  wisdom — 1  thirst ! — 1  thirst !  Let 
me  become  as  a  god  in  knowledge !” 

But  the  vision  came  not — there  was  no 
voice. 

“  Spirit  of  Fire  !  art  thou  deaf  to  me 
still  ?  1  have  done  all — 1  have  torn  myself 

from  earth — I  have  become  wliat  men  would 
loathe.  Hear  me — answer  me,  or  1  die!” 
groaned  the  student. 

Wreaths  of  dusky  vapor  oversliadowed 
the  Fire,  and  from  them  proceeded  a  melan¬ 
choly  voice. 

“  O  mortal,  sin  has  entered  thine  heart ; 
blood  is  on  thy  hand,  and  the  polluted  can 
have  no  fellowship  with  the  pure.  Thine 
eyes  may  behold  us  no  more  for  ever !” 

A  fearful  shudder  passed  through  the 
student’s  frame. 

“  It  is  false  !  Cursed  spirits,  ye  have 
deceived  me !” 

‘‘It  is  not  we  who  have  deceived  thee, 
but  thine  own  soul,”  answered  the  Sala¬ 
mandrinc.  ‘‘  We  are  not  evil ;  unseen, 
wc  would  have  watched  over  thee  thy  whole 
life  through.  It  was  thou  who  didst  long 
after  what  is  permitted  but  to  few — to  hold 
commune  with  the  invisible.  To  do  this 
with  safety,  man  must  keep  a  heart  pure  as 
fearless,  and  such  was  not  thine.  Tlnu 
didst  seek  us — we  allured  not  thee.  Blame 
not  ns,  therefore,  but  thy  ow’n  weakness. 
Thou  hast  sinned,  and  henceforth  we  arc 
invisible  to  thee !” 

“Woe,  woe!”  cried  Basil,  in  agony; 
“have  I  then  lost  all  Beautiful  spirit, 
guide  of  my  life,  have  mercy ! — forsake 
me  not !” 

“  I  do  not  forsake  thee,  0  poor  mortal !” 
answered  the  voice,  sadly.  “  It  is  thou 
who  art  no  longer  able  to  behold  me.  We 
mourn  over  the  sinner,  but  it  is  his  own  guilt 
which  darkens  his  eyes,  and  shuts  out  onr 
beauty  from  him  ;  we  are  unchanged.  ” 

“  Have  I  lost  all  P'  repeated  the  student, 


in  tones  of  thrilling  despair.  “  Have  1  lost 
all  those  godlike  ]>owers  so  bitterly  won 
And  must  1  behold  thee  no  more,  beneficent 
spirit 

“  No  more — no  more,”  replied  the 
mournful  accents  of  the  Salamandriiie,  and 
a  faiut  chorus,  like  the  sighing  of  the  wind, 
echoed  plaintively — 

“No  more,  O  poor  mortal,  no  more  !” 

The  vapor  swept  away  from  the  Fire, 
and  the  student  was  left  with  his  dc.spair. 
He  fell  oil  his  face  and  wept. 

VIII. - THE  END  OF  ALL. 

Two  days  after  the  terrible  Fire,  some  who 
loved  and  pitied  the  desolate  Margarcta, 
forcibly  entered  the  student’s  room.  They 
found  Basil  dead.  He  lay  on  the  floor,  his 
marble  face  upturned  to  their  horror-strick¬ 
en  view.  There  might  have  been  agony  in 
the  last  fearful  moment,  for  the  hands  were 
tightly  pressed  upon  the  heart ;  but  all  was 
calmness  now.  The  features  had  settled 
into  their  stilly  and  eternal  repose.  How 
the  spirit  parted,  none  knew,  save  Him  wdio 
gave  it,  and  who  had  now  reclaimed  his 
gift.  The  book  of  Michael  ]Meyer  lay 
beside  the  student,  and  firmly  clasped  in 
the  stilfened  fingers,  was  a  long  tress  of 
woman’s  hair.  ^lore  than  this,  all  was 
mystery. 

Many  years  after,  when  the  memory  of 
the  student  of  Cologne  had  long  been  for- 
gotten,  an  aged  nun  died  in  a  convent,  not 
far  from  the  city.  It  was  Margareta,  the 
only  sister  of  Basil  Wolgemutli,  the  Ro- 
sicrucian. 


Ankcdote  of  Syd.vry  Smith. — His  *  pertinent 
question  to  a  French  savant  at  H -  House,  de¬ 

serves  mention,  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  conver¬ 
sational  adroitnes.s.  The  gentleman  in  question, 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  best  possible  taste,  had  been  in¬ 
dulging,  both  before  and  during  dinner,  in  a  variety 
of  freethinking  speculations,  and  ending  by  avowing 
himself  a  materialist.  “  Very  good  soup  this,”  said 
Mr.  Smith.  “  Oui,  monsieur^  e'ek-  cx^iclUntc."  “  Pray 
sir,  do  you  believe  in  a  cook  — Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Barham  {Thomas  lngoldtsby\  in  the  third 
series  of  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

The  Spanish  steamer  Villa  de  Madrid  was  burned 
in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  on  the  28th  ultimo.  Part  of 
the  cargo  and  machinery  were  saved.  No  life  was 
lost. 
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AMOUR  OF  QUEFN  KLIZAI3KTII  AND  SIR  (’.  HATTON 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  ITatton^  K.G.  ;  including  his  Corres- 
pondence  with  the  Queen  and  other  distinguished  persons.  ]?y  Sir  II arris  Nicolas, 
G.C.M.G.  Svo.,pp.  576.  Bentley. 


This  is  one  of  the  class  of  works  to  he  valii- ' 
ed  as  a  light  to  history.  VVe  were  lately' 
shown  that  all  the  documentary  evidence 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  especially  that 
which  related  to  state  and  political  affairs, 
and  the  trials  and  confessions  of  criminals, 
was  not  to  be  absolutely  relied  upon  ;  and 
that  in  the  most  received  facts,  tlie  authen¬ 
ticity  of  which  had  never  raised  a  doubt, 
it  was  not  inexpedient  to  compare,  as  much 
as  possible,  with  every  newly  found  contem¬ 
poraneous  account,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
certain  (or  nearest  app^roach  to)  truth.  In  | 
this  respect  the  whole  of  the  volume  is  of  j 
consequence;  and  together  with  'VrighUs| 
Elizabeth  and  her  Times.,  tends  to  eluci¬ 
date  much  of  tlie  character  of  that  queen 
and  our  court,  which  w'as  not  so  distinctly  i 
understood  before.  The  period  was  one  of, 
violent  religious  struggle  ;  and  therefore  one 
of  far  more  than  ordinary  misrepresentation. 
The  partisans  of  each  faith  were  sure  to  re¬ 
vile  those  of  the  other  ;  and  tlius  we  often  i 
find  the  heroes  and  villains  of  either  change 
places,  and  become  per  contra^  villains  and 
heroes.  The  statue  of  the  knight,  black  on 
one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  was  not 
more  discordant  than  the  portraits  of  the 
same  individual  as  handed  down  to  us  by  ! 
rival  sectarians  or  rival  factions.  It  i.'*  | 
well,  then,  to  have  such  a  book  as  this  to; 
guide  us  on  our  way,  and  teach  us  that ' 
none  of  thc.so  human  beings  were  altogether 
saints  or  altogether  monsters ;  but  that  they 
partook  of  the  usual  variations  of  the  genus 
homo.,  and  wcr.^,  like  ourselves,  neither  im¬ 
maculate  nor  diabolical,  but  mixtures  more  j 
or  less  of  good  and  evil.  Thus  Hatton  ap-  j 
pears  to  be  u  very  different  man  from  what  j 
Lord  Campbell  has  painted  him  ;*  Syd- 

*  This  mention  of  Lord  Campbell’s  Chanrelhrs 
reminds  us  that  we  have  not  thought  it  requisite 
to  elaborate  our  review  of  that  work  into  either  a 
biographical,  hi.'^torical,  or  legal  analysis.  Our  rea¬ 
sons  were  not  very  irresistible,  but  yet  sufficient. 
We  felt  bound  to  adhere  to  every  praise  we  had  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  work  for  abiliw,  and  a  general  tone 
of  fairness  and  impartiality.  But  yet  we  came  upon 
parts  not  quite  so  satisfactory ;  and  discovered  tnat, 
in  spite  of  his  own  desire,  the  author  was  biased  j 
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ncy  is  not  quite  so  purely  heroic ;  and 
Widsingham  is  more  straightforward  and 
honest  than  it  could  be  believed  any  one  of 
Elizabeth’s  ministers  eould  possibly  be. 

But  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  publication 
before  us  lies  in  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Hatton  and  his  dangerous  mistress, 
— the  Virgin  (^ueen.  We  know  not  exact¬ 
ly  how  we  arc  to  interpret  the  familiar  and 
petting  language  of  that  day,  and  only  in  a 
recent  Gazette.,  endeavored  to  show  that 
some  of  the  expressions  of  her  successor,  out 
of  which  arguments  of  his  vileness  have 
been  maintained,  were  susceptible  of  less 
atrocious  explanations  (sec  review  of  Amos’s 
Trial  of  Somerset  in  Lit.  (tuzette,  No. 
1556)  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  think  it 
will,  after  this,  be  a  considerable  stretch  of 
charity  to  believe  that  the  good  Queen 
Hess  was  precisely  a  chaste  and  virtuous 
Woman.  Having  said  so  much,  we  had 
better  at  once  turn  to  this  remarkable  part 
of  the  volume ;  but  we  must  first  tell 
whence  the  contents  have  been  derived,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preface;  i.  c.,from  “the 
transcript  of  a  manuscript,  entitled  ‘  Booke 
of  Letters  roceaved  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  vicc-chamborlayno  to  the  queen’s 
majestic,  from  sundry  parsons,  and  procur¬ 
ed  by  him  to  l>e  written  in  this  same 
booke.’  ”  This  being  placed  in  the  able 
hands  of  Sir  H.  Nicolas  to  edit  with  notes, 
he  pro  seeded  to  examine  parallel  evidence ; 
and  says :  “It  of  course  became  desirable 

both  favorably  and  unfavorably.  Wc  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  his  dicta  as  gospel;  and  we  conseouently 
rather  turned  from  these  with  less  reluctance  than 
wc  should  otherwise  have  done,  had  we  seen  his 
facts  substantiated  by  careful  ineptiry,  such  as  be¬ 
comes  antiquarian  literature,  and  his  opinions 
grounded  on  foundations  which  could  not  be  shaken. 
These  remarks  apply  to  the  biography  and  his¬ 
tory.  As  for  the  legal  portion,  if  competent  to  the 
task,  wc  should  have  abstained  from  discussing  it  in 
a  journal  of  our  popular  description.  Lord  Camp¬ 
bell’s  making  no  answer  to  Miss  Strickland’s 
charge  of  plagiarism  has  rather  surprised  the  read¬ 
ing  public;  and  the  numerous  points  in  the  present 
volume  proving  his  lordship’s  inaccuracies  with 
regard  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  must  lead  t<» 
greater  question  of  his  correctness  in  every  otf '*t 
biography. 
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to  ascertain  whether  any  other  letters  from 
or  rclatinjs;  to  Hatton  could  be  found,  be¬ 
sides  those  in  that  manuscript ;  and  whether 
Lord  CaiQpbell’s  memoir  had  rendered 
any  other  account  of  his  life  unnecessary. 
Numerous  letters,  and  some  of  the  liiirhest 
interest,  were  <liscovered  in  the  State  Paper 
Office,  consisting  principally  of  his  secret 
letters  to  the  queen  ;  and  there  are  a  few 
others  in  the  British  Museum.  Tlie  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  meimdr  in  the  “  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  ”  showed  it  to  be  remark¬ 
able  for  omissions  and  for  errors  ;  while  it 
seems  that  an  unfair,  if  not  prciudiced, 
view  is  there  taken  of  Hatton’s  character. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  write  an  entirely  new  Life  of  Hat¬ 
ton,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  the  correspond¬ 
ence  in  the  Letter-bookc,”  as  well  as  by 
letters  from  other  sources. 

The  present  memoir  contains  every  fact 
relating  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  thatcould 
be  found,  together  with  every  letter  from  him 
of  which  the  existence  is  known.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Lord  Campbell’s  .statements  have 
been  treated  with  the  freedom,  and  it  is 
hoped  with  the  candor,  that  should  charac¬ 
terize  all  literary  investigations ;  and  his 
lordship  is  of  all  men  tlie  last  to  wish  that 
historical  truth  should  be  in  any  degree 
sacrificed  to  feelings  of  courtesy.  His  lord¬ 
ship’s  mistakes  as  to  facts  are  })laccd  beyond 
disputo  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  the  public 
to  decide  upon  the  ju.stice  or  injustice  of 
his  estimate  of  Hatton’s  talents  an<l  charac¬ 
ter. 

“  So  far  from  being  a  vain,  idle  ‘  scape¬ 
grace,’  with  few  acquirements  and  less  tal¬ 
ents,  and  the  mere  ornament  of  a  court, 
Hatton  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  state 
affairs;  and  his  opinion  on  public  transac¬ 
tions  received  great  consideration  from  J.ord 
Burghley,  Leicester,  Walsingham,  and  all 
the  other  ministers.  He  was  for  mau}’^  years 
what  is  now’  termed  the  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  if  he  did  not  adorn  the 
woolsack,  to  which  he  was  unexpectedly 
raised,  by  great  legal  learning,  he  had  the 
modesty  and  good  sense  to  consult  eminent 
lawyers  in  cases  of  magnitude,  and  obtained 
the  respect  of  the  public  by  the  equity  and 
impartiality  of  his  decisions.  Unlike  that 
of  many  great  legal  luminaries  of  his  age, 
his  own  conduct  was  pure  with  respect  to 
bribes ;  and  long  before  he  was  made  chan¬ 
cellor  he  dismissed  his  own  secretary  because 
he  had  taken  some  small  fees  from  persons 
who  had  solicited  his  master’s  favor. 

“  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  the  constant 


resource  of  the  unfortunate,  knowing  on 
such  occasions  no  distinction  of  religion  ; 

‘  in  whose  cause,’  he  nobly  said,  ‘  neither 
sealing  nor  cutting  was  to  be  used.’  He 
w’as  the  frequent  intercessor  in  ages  of  per¬ 
secution  ;  the  patron,  and,  better  still,  the 
friend  of  literary  men,  wdio  repaid  hi.s  kind¬ 
ness  by  the  oidy  means  in  their  power, 
thanks — ‘  tlic  exchequer  of  the  poor,’— in 
the  dedication  of  their  works.  All  that  is 
known  of  Hatton  proves  that  his  heart  and 
disposition  were  amialde,  his  temper  mild, 
his  judgment  less  biased  by  the  prejudices 
of  his  age  than  most  of  hi.s  contemporaries. 

“  The  correspondence  of  the  ‘  Letter- 
book’  consLts  mostly  of  Letters  to  Hatton, 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  both  public  and 
private,  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Hatton  himself.  Lord  Burghley,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,”  &c.,  &c.,  &:c.  “  Many 

of  these  letters  (adds  the  editor),  as  might 
be  expected,  throw  much  new  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  times,  asw’ell  as  on  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  conduct  of  the  w’riters  them.'^elvcs. 
But  the  letters  to  which  the  greatest  interest 
attaches  arc  from  Hatton  to  the  queen,  which 
have  hithertoeseaped observation,  and  which 
certainly  breathe  the  devotion  and  tenderness 
of  a  lover  rather  than  the  humility  and  duty 
of  a  subject.  Tliese  documents,  and  some 
others  in  this  collection,  will  probably  rai.«e 
a  strong  doubt  upon  hi‘r  Majesty’s  right  to 
her  favorite  and  well-known  designation. 

“  The  ‘  Lettcr-])Ook’  formerly  belonged  to 
Air.  Upcott ;  but  its  previous  hi.story  is  un¬ 
known.  It  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  his 
manuscripts,  by  the  Tru.stees  of  the  British 
Muslim,  and  now’  forms  the  ‘  Additional 
MS.  l.')8i)l.’  Its  genuineness  is  beyond 
suspicion  ;  and  the  collection  was  apparently 
made  before  Sir  Christopher  Hattim  became 
lord  chancellor,  there  being  no  letters  relat¬ 
ing  to  him  after  1587,  and  that  dignity  is 
not  attributed  to  him  in  the  title.  The 
letters  seem  to  have  been  copied  by  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Samuel  Cox  ;  who  show’s  the 
flattering  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own 
epistolary  talents  by  the  insertion  of  so  many 
of  bis  ow’n  learned  but  prolix  and  pedantic 
epistles,  that  it  w’as  necessary  to  consign 
them  to  an  appendix.” 

So  much  for  the  unde  derivatur  and  nature 
of  the  book :  we  now  proceed  to  the  royal 
correspondence,  commencing  in  1572,  when 
Hatton  was  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  and 
ending  in  1591,  when  he  died,  as  it  is  said, 
of  mortification  at  her  Alajesty’s  insisting 
on  the  payment  of  a  large  debt  (upwards  of 
.  iS40,000)  from  him:  for  whatever  Eliza- 
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beth’s  love  might  be,  her  avarice  was  strong¬ 
er  ;  and  both  she  and  Hatton  had  grown  old : 

“  In  157:2  he  presented  his  royal  mistress, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  with  a  new- 
year’s  gift,  consisting  of  a  jewel  of  pizards  of 
gold  adorned  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  and 
flowers  set  with  rubies,  with  one  pearl  pen¬ 
dant,  and  another  at  the  top.  From  this 
time  Hatton,  like  the  rest  of  the  court,  never 
failed  to  make  a  similar  offering  to  the  <{ucen 
on  new-year’s  day ;  obtaining  in  return  sil¬ 
ver-gilt  plate  ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  remark, 
that  while  the  largest  (juantity  of  plate  ever 
given,  even  to  the  highest  personage,  never 
exceeded  two  hundred,  and  was  seldom  more 
than  fifty  ounces,  Hatton  always  received 
four  hundred  ounces  on  those  occasions. 
Between  February  and  July,  1572,  grants 
were  made  to  him  of  woods  in  Hereford¬ 
shire,  of  the  manor  of  Frampton  in  Dorset¬ 
shire,  of  the  reversion  of  the  house  of  the 
monastery  dc  Pratis  in  Leicestershire,  of  the 
stewartship  of  the  Manor  of  Wendlingho- 
rough  in  Northamptonshire,  and  of  the 
wardship  of  two  more  minors.  Though 
Hatton  had  then  been  at  least  eight  years 
attached  to  the  court,  his  name  has  not  been 
found  in  any  correspondence  of  the  period, 
and  his  career  seems  to  have  been  marked 
only  by  the  extraordinary  favor  and  liberal 
bounty  of  the  queen.  That  this  position 
rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  cannot  be 
doubted ;  but  he  seems  to  have  made  more 
friends  and  fewer  enemies  than  any  other 
royal  favorite.  ♦  #  *  *  * 

“  Though  large  beneficial  grants  had  been 
made  to  llatton,  no  important  office,  nor 
any  honor,  for  he  was  not  even  knighted 
until  five  years  after  this  period,  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  ;  yet  the  (piecn’s  regard 
for  him  was  so  notorious,  that  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  rival  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  her 
favor,  and  scandal  was  e<(ually  rife  with  re¬ 
spect  to  them  both.  The  earliest  allusion 
that  has  been  found  to  these  injurious  reports 
shows  how  prevalent  they  must  have  been. 
In  August,  1570,  several  persons  were  tried, 
and  some  executed,  at  Norwich,  for  treason¬ 
able  speeches  and  designs.  ‘  They  had  set 
out  four  proclamations :  one  was  touching 
the  wantonness  of  the  court ;  ’  and  one  of 
the  conspirators  called  Marsham,  having  said 
that  ‘  my  Lord  of  Leicester  had  two  chil¬ 
dren  by  the  queen,’  was  sentenced  to  lose 
both  his  cars  or  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  Among  the  traitorous  speeches  of 
a  person  called  Mather,  in  1571,  according 
to  Berney’s  written  confession  to  Lord  Lei¬ 
cester,  was,  that  the  queen  ‘  desire th  nothing 


but  to  feed  her  own  lewd  fiintasy,  and  to  cut 
off  such  of  her  nobility  as  were  not  per¬ 
fumed  and  court-like  to  plea.«!C  her  delicate 
eye ;  and  place  such  as  were  for  her  turn, 
meaning  dancers  and  moaning  you,  my  Lord 
of  Leicester,  and  one  Mr.  Hatton,  whom, 
he  said,  had  more  recourse  unto  her  Majesty 
in  her  ]»rivy  chamber  than  reason  would 
suffer  if  she  'were  so  virtuous  and  well-in¬ 
clined  as  some  noiseth  her  ;  with  other  such 
vile  words  as  I  am  a.^hamed  to  speak,  much 
more  to  write.’  In  a  letter  from  Archbishop 
Parker  to  Lord  Burgliby’,  in  September, 
1572,  he  says  he  was  credibly  informetl  that 
some  man  had,  in  his  examination  by  the 
Mayor  of  Dover,  and  Mr.  Sommers,  uttered 
‘most  shamful  words  against  her  (the 
queen)  ;  namely,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Mr.  Hatton  should  be  such  towards  her 
as  the  matter  is  so  horrible  that  they  would 
not  w'rite  down  the  words,  but  would  have 
uttered  them  in  speech  to  your  Lordship  if 
you  could  have  been  at  leisure.’  But  there 
were  far  more  distinguished  and  more  viru¬ 
lent  calumniators  of  the  queen  than  these 
obscure  people.” 

The  yet  graver  charges  in  the  famous 
letter  of  Mary  (^ueen  of  Scots  we  need  not 
repeat. 

“Cardinal  Allen  (continues  Sir  H.  N.’s 
narrative),  in  his  ‘Admonition  to  the  No¬ 
bility  and  People  of  England  and  Ireland,’ 
in  15S8,  charges  her,  in  the  coarsest  terms, 
with  having  intrigued  with  Leicester  and 
‘  with  divers  others,’  and  .«peaks  of  her 
‘  unlawful,  long-concealed,  or  tained  issue.’ 
To  these  facts  may  be  added,  that  the  noto¬ 
riety  of  I'llizabetli’s  incontinence  was  alleged 
by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  his  reason  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  marry  her;*  and  that  one  of  Lord 
Burghley’s  objections  to  her  marrying  I^ei- 
cester  was,  that  ‘  it  would  be  thought  that 
the  slanderous  speeches  of  the  earl  with 
the  queen  have  been  true.’  Extraordinary 
evidence  on  this  delicate  subject  is  afforded 
by  the  following  letter  to  Hatton,  from  his 
friend  Edward  Dyer,  w'ritten  a  few  weeks 
after  the  before-mentioned  examination  at 
Dover,  and  by  the  still  more  remarkable 
letters  from  Hatton  to  the  queen,  which  will 

♦  “  In  a  letter  from  the  dueen  Mother,  [Catherine 
de  Medicis,  to  De  la  Motte  Fcnelon,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  (ed.  Cooper,  vol.  vii.,  p.- 179),  she  said; 
“  Et  pour  venir  au  poinct,  e’est  que  mon  tils  ni’a  faict 
dire  par  le  Roy  qu’il  ne  la  vent  jamais  esponser, 
quand  bicn  ellele  voudroit,  d'aultant  qn'U  atirusjours 
si  7nal  (Tui  parkr  dc  um  hmnvcur  et  en  a  veu  des  let- 
tres  escriptes  de  tous  les  ambassadeurs  qui  y  ont 
este,  qu'il  penser<rU  edre  deshonmre  et  perdre  Unite  la 
reputation  qiC il  pensc  avoir  acqnise." 
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be  afterwards  given.  The  letter  from  Oyer 
proves  that  whatever  may  liave  been  tlie 
nature  of  Elizabetli’s  regard  to  Hatton,  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  his  1‘iiends  ;  and 
that,  a  rival  having  appeared,  Hatton  was 
thrown  into  the  shade.  He  therefoio  con¬ 
sulted  Dyer  as  to  tlic  means  of  mr.intaining 
or  recovering  his  position  in  the  cpieen’s 
favor.  Finding  that  Hatton  contemplated 
the  dangerous  plan  of  reproaching  Elizabeth 
for  the  change  in  her  sentiments,  he  ear¬ 
nestly  advised  him  not  to  adopt  so  perilous 
a  course  ;  and  if  the  expressions  used  by 
Dyer  arc  to  receive  their  usual  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  is  difficult  to  disbelieve  the  reports 
which  were  then  so  prevalent.  Hutton’s 
rival  was  apparently  the  young  and  eccen¬ 
tric  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  lately  married 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Burghley,  and  whom 
he  cruelly  treated  in  revenge  for  her  father’s 
having  refused  his  request  to  intercede  Avith 
the  queen  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  As 
Oxford,  besides  his  illustrious  descent,  was 
distinguished  for  the  same  personal  (piali- 
ties  as  those  which  obtained  the  (pieen’s 
favor  for  Hatton,  his  jealousy  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  : 

O 

“  ilir.  T>\jer  to  Mr.  ITallon. 

“  Sir, — After  my  departure  from  you, 
thinking  upon  your  case  as  my  dear  friend, 
1  thought  good  to  lay  before  you  mine 
opinion  in  writing  somewhat  more  at  large 
than  at  my  last  conference  I  did  speak. 
And  I  do  it  of  goodwill,  for  you  need  no 
counsel  of  mine  I  know  right  well.  But 
one  that  standeth  by  shall  see  more  in  the 
game  than  one  that  is  much  more  skilful, 
whose  mind  is  too  earnestly  occupied.  I 
will  not  recite  the  argument,  or  put  the  case 
as  it  were,  for  it  needeth  not ;  but  go  to  the 
reasons,  such  as  they  be.  First  of  all,  you 
must  consider  with  whom  you  have  to  deal, 
and  what  we  be  towards  her ;  who  though 
she  do  descend  very  much  in  her  sex  as  a 
woman,  yet  we  may  not  forget  her  place,  and 
the  nature  of  it  as  our  sovereign.  Now  if 
a  man,  of  secret  cause  known  to  himself, 
might  in  common  reason  challenge  it,  yet  if 
the  queen  mislike  thereof,  the  world  follow- 
eth  the  sway  of  her  inclination ;  and  never 
fall  they  in  consideration  of  reason,  as  be¬ 
tween  private  persons  they  do.  And  if  it 
be  after  that  rate  for  the  most  part  in  causes 
that  may  be  justified,  then  much  more  will 
it  be  so  in  causes  not  to  be  avouched.  A 
thing  to  be  had  in  regard  ;  for  it  is  not  good 
for  any  man  straitly  to  weigh  a  general  dis¬ 
allowance  of  her  duties.  That  the  queen 


will  mislike  of  such  a  course  this  is  my  rea¬ 
son  :  slio  will  imagine  that  you  go  about  to 
imprison  her  fancy,  and  to  warp  her  grace 
within  your  disposition  ;  and  that  will  breed 
despite  and  hatred  towards  you  ;  and  so  you 
may  be  cast  forth  to  the  malice  of  every 
envious  person,  flatterer  and  enemy  of 
yours  ;  out  of  which  you  sliall  never  recover 
yours'df  clearly,  neither  your  friends,  so 
long  as  they  show  themselves  your  friends. 
But  if  you  would  make  a  proof  (par  ver 
vramo*  as  Spanish  phrase  is)  to  see  how  the 
queen  and  he  will  yield  to  it,  and  it  prosper, 
go  through,  withal ;  if  not,  to  change  your 
course  suddenly  into  another  more  agreeable 
to  her  Majesty,  I  can  like  indifi'erently  of 
that.  But  then  you  must  observe  this,  that 
it  be  upon  a  by-occasion  ;  for  else  it  were 
not  com’cnient  for  divers  reasons  that  you 
cannot  but  think  upon. 

“  But  the  best  and  soundest  way  in  mine 
opinion  is,  to  put  on  another  mind  ;  to  use 
your  suits  towards  her  IMajesty  in  words, 
behavior,  and  deeds ;  to  acknowledge  your 
duty,  declaring  the  reverence  Avhich  in  heart 
5mu  bear,  and  never  seem  deeply  to  condemn 
her  frailties,  but  rather  joyfully  to  commend 
such  things  as  should  be  in  her,  as  though 
they  Avere  in  her  indeed;  h.ating  my  l.ord 
of  Ctm|  in  the  queen’s  understanding  for 
afifection’s  sake,  and  blaming  him  openly 
for  seeking  the  <|ueen’s  favour.  For  though 
in  the  beginning,  Avhen  her  Majesty  sought 
you  (after  her  good  manner),  she  did  bear 
Avith  rugged  dealing  of  yours,  until  she  had 
Avhat  she  fancied  ;  yet  noAV,  after  satiety  and 
fulness,  it  Avill  rather  hurt  than  help  you  ; 
whereas,  behaving  yourself  as  1  said  before, 
your  place  shall  keep  you  in  Avorship,  your 
presence  in  favor,  your  folloAvors  will  stand 
to  you,  at  the  least  you  shall  have  no  bold 
enemies,  and  you  shall  dAVcll  in  the  Avays  to 
take  all  advantages  Avisely,  and  honestly  to 
serve  your  turn  at  times.  Marry,  thus  much 
1  Avould  advise  you  to  remember,  that  you 
use  no  Avords  of  disgrace  or  reproach  to- 
Avards  him  to  any  ;  that  he,  being  the  less 
provoked,  may  sleep,  thinking  all  safe,  while 
you  do  awake  and  attend  your  advantages. 
Otherwise  you  shall,  as  it  were,  warden  him 
and  keep  him  in  order ;  and  he  will  make 
the  queen  think  that  he  bearcth  all  for  her 
sake, which  Avill  be  as  a  merit  in  her  sight; 
and  the  pursuing  of  his  revenge  shall  Ik? 
just  in  all  men’s  opinions,  by  what  means 
soever  he  and  his  friends  shall  ever  be  able. 

*  “  Sir.  Cluery  Por  verrano  ?  a  Portuguese  pro¬ 
verb, — to  see  daylight  through  obscurity.” 

t  duer)",  Oxford  T’ 
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“You  may  perchance  be  advised  and 
encoiiraired  to  the  other  way  by  some  kind 
of  friends,  thiit  will  be  glad  to  see  whether 
the  (|ueen  will  make  an  apple  or  a  crab  of 
you,  which,  as  they  find,  will  deal  accor¬ 
dingly  w’ith  you ;  following,  if  fortune  bo 
good  ;  if  not,  leave  and  go  to  your  enemy: 
for  such  kind  of  friends  have  no  commodity 
by  hanging  in  suspense,  but  set  you  a  fire 
to  do  off  or  on, — all  is  one  to  them  ;  rather 
liking  to  have  you  in  any  extremity  than  in 
any  good  mean,  lint  beware  not  too  late 
of  such  friends,  and  of  such  as  make  them¬ 
selves  glewe  between  them  and  you,  whether 
it  be  of  ignorance  of  practice.  Well,  not 
to  trouble  you  any  longer,  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  impart  the  effect  of  this 
with  your  best  and  most  accounted  friends, 
and  most  worthy  to  be  so  ;  for  then  you 
shall  have  their  assistance  every  way  ;  who, 
being  made  privy  of  your  council,  wall  and 
ought  in  honor  to  be  partners  of  your  for¬ 
tune,  which  God  grant  to  be  of  the  best. 
The  9th  of  October,  1572.  Your  assured 
poor  friend  to  command,  Edw.  Dyer.” 

“  Though  the  original  letter  docs  not  ex¬ 
ist,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  transcript.  It  occurs  among  the 
copies  of  many  other  letters  and  documents 
of  the  period,  which  were  found  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Dell,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  Archbishop  Laud.  The  internal  evideneo 
of  its  genuineness  is  strong;  and  becomes 
still  stronger  when  compared  W'ith  Dyer’s 
other  letters,  especially  with  his  letter  to 
Lord  Lciicester  some  years  later,  giving  him 
advice  respecting  his  proceedings  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  danger  which  it  might  be 
supposed  would  attend  any  person  who  ven¬ 
tured  to  commit  such  sentences  to  writing, 
if  they  really  had  the  meaning  which  they 
seem  to  bear,  is  some  reason  for  suspecting 
the  letter,  or  for  giving  a  very  different 
construction  to  the  passages ;  but  the  queen’s 
attachment  to  Ilattcm  was  so  notorious,  that 
it  accounts  for  Dyer’s  recommending  Hat¬ 
ton  to  consult  his  ‘  be.st  and  most  accounted 
friends  ’  on  the  subject. 

“  Though  there  is  no  date  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Hatton  to  the  (lucen,  and 
though  he  fell  under  her  displeasure  on  sub- 
secpicnt  occasions,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  written  at  this  period  ;  and  it 
shows  the  osUmsible  cause  of  the  loss  of 
favor.  It  is  superscribed  with  a  cipher, 
instead  of  the  proper  address: 

^  “  Madam, — In  striving  to  withstand  your 
violent  course  of  evil  opinion  towards  me. 


I  might  perhaps  the  more  offend  you,  be¬ 
cause  the  truth  of  my  cause  disagreeth  with 
the  rigor  of  your  judgment,  lint  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  my  heart  in  humble  com])laints  1 
trust  you  will  hear,  for  your  goodiu'ss  and 
justice’  sake.  JMayit  therefore  ])leaseyoi;, 
my  faults  are  said  to  be  these:  unthnnkful- 
ness,  covetousness  and  ambition.  To  the 
first,  1  speak  the  truth  before  (Jod,  that 
I  most  entirely  loved  your  person  and  ser¬ 
vice^;  to  the  which,  without  exception,  1 
have  ^everlastingly  vowed  my  whole  life, 
liberty  and  fortune.  Even  so  am  1  yours, 
as,  whatever  God  and  you  should  have  made 
me,  the  same  had  been  your  own ;  than 
which  1  could,  nor  any  can,  make  larger 
recompense.  This  I  supposed  to  have  been 
the  true  remuneration  of  greatest  good 
turns,  because  I  know  it  balanccth  in  weight 
the  greatest  good  wills.  Neither  liath  the 
ceremony  of  thanksgiving  any  way  wanted, 
as  the  world  will  right  fully  witness  with 
me ;  and  therefore  in  righteousness  I  most 
humbly  pray  you  condemn  me  not.  Spare 
your  poor  prostrate  servant  from  this  pro¬ 
nounced  vengeance.” 

[W  c  need  not  copy  the  rest  of  this  epis¬ 
tle  ;  but  it  ends :] 

“  But  to  my  purpose :  if  ever  I  inordi¬ 
nately  sought  either  honor,  or  riches,  place, 
calling,  or  dignity,  I  pray  to  God  that  hell 
might  swallow  me.  Jlelieve  not,  I  humbly 
beseech  you,  for  your  wisdom  and  worthi¬ 
ness,  the  tale  so  evil  told  of  your  most 
faithful  ;  be  not  led  by  lewdne.ss  of  others 
to  lose  your  own,  that  truly  loveth  you. 
These  most  unkind  conceits  wonderfully 
wring  me  :  reserve  me  more  graciously  to  be 
bestowed  on  some  honorable  enterprise  for 
you  ;  and  so  shall  I  die  a  most  joyful  man 
and  eternally  bound  to  you.  Hut  would 
to  God  I  might  win  you  to  think  well  accord¬ 
ing  with  my  true  meaning  ;  then  should  1 
actpiiet  my  mind,  and  serve  you  with  joy 
and  further  hope  of  goodness.  1  ask  right 
of  her  will  do  no  wrong  ;  and  yet  this  hard 
hap  doth  follow  me  that  1  must  make  prayer 
for  the  blessing  that  every  man  hath  without 
demand  or  asking.  I  fear  your  too  great 
trouble  in  reading  this  blotted  letter.  1 
will  therefore  with  my  most  dutiful  submis¬ 
sion  pray  for  your  long  and  happy  life.  I 
pray  God  bless  you  for  ever.  Your  de¬ 
spairing  most  wretched  bondman, 

“Cn.  Hatton.”  | 

In  May,  1.573,  Hatton  was  seriously  ill ; 
and  a  remarkable  autograph  in  the  State- 
Paper  Office,  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Talbot  to 
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his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  among 
other  striking  court  news  says  : 

“  My  lord  of  Oxford  is  lately  grown  into 
great  credit  ;  for  the  queen’s  majesty  de- 
lighteth  more  in  his  ])orsonage,  and  his 
dancing  and  valiantncss,  than  any  other. 

1  think  Sussex  doth  back  him  all  that  he 
can  :  if  it  were  not  for  his  fickle  head,  he 
would  sure  pass  any  of  them  shortly.  My  | 
Lady  Lurghley  unwisely  has  declared  her-  I 
self  (as  it  were)  jealous,  which  is  come  to  j 
tlie  queen’s  oar  ;  whereat  she  hath  been  not 
a  little  offended  with  her  :  but  now  she  is 
reconciled  again.  At  all  these  love  matters 
my  Lord  Trea.surer  winketh,  and  will  not 
meddle  any  way.  Hatton  is  sick  still ;  it 
is  thought  he  will  very  hardly  recover  his 
disease,  for  it  is  doubted  it  is  in  his  kid¬ 
neys  :  the  queen  goeth  almost  every  day  to  ! 
.sec  how  he  dotli.  Now  is  there  devices,  i 

'I 

chiefly  by  I.eicester  (as  I  suppo.se),  and  not  j 
without  Burghley’s  knowledge,  how  to  make  I 
Mr.  Edward  Dyer  as  great  as  ever  was  Hat-  j 
ton  ;  for  now,  in  this  time  of  Hatton’s  sick¬ 
ness,  the  time  is  convenient.  It  is  brought  j 
thus  to  pass :  Dyer  lately  was  sick  of  a  j 
con.sumption,  in  great  danger  ;  and  as  your 
lordship  knoweth,  he  hath  been  in  displea¬ 
sure  these  two  years ;  it  was  made  the  queen 
believe  that  his  sickness  came  because  of 
the  continuance  of  her  displea.surc  towards 
him  ;  that  unless  she  would  forgive  him,  he 
was  like  not  to  recover  ;  and  hereupon  her 
Majesty  hath  forgiven  him,  and  sent  unto 
him  a  very  comfortable  message  :  now  he 
is  recovered  again ;  and  this  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  device.  These  things  1  learn  of 
such  young  fellows  as  myself.” 

With  the  con.sent  of  the  queen,  Hatton 
went  to  Spa  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  ; 
and  the  epistles  to  royalty  become  more  rich 
and  unctuous.  ‘‘  It  appears  that  she  had 
given  him  the  singular  appellation  of  ‘  Lids’ 
or  ‘  Lyddes  that  he  sometimes  subscrib¬ 
ed  his  letters  with  a  cipher  ;  and  that  those 
which  he  wrote  to  her  had  no  other  address 
than  another  cipher.  The  style  of  his  cor- 
re,«!pondence  is  that  of  an  ardent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  lover,  separated  by  distance  and  ill¬ 
ness  from  a  mistress,  rather  than  that  of  a 
subject  to  his  sovereign.  On  the  r)th  of 
June,  Hatton  wrote  the  following  reply  to 
some  letters  which  he  had  received  from  the 
queen,  though  only  two  days  had  elapsed 
since  he  quitted  her  presence  : 

♦  “  Some  expressions  in  his  letters  tend  to  show 
that  the  name  was  ‘lids,’  i.  c.  ‘  eyelids and  if  so, 
Hatton’s  were  perhaps  peculiar.” 


“  If  I  could  express  my  feelings  of  your 
gracious  letters,  1  should  utter  unto  you 
matter  of  strange  effect.  In  reading  of 
them,  with  my  tears  I  blot  them.  In  think¬ 
ing  of  them,  1  feel  so  great  comfort,  that  I 
find  cau.se,  as  God  knoweth,  to  thank  you 
on  my  knees.  Death  had  been  much  more 
my  advantage  than  to  win  health  and  life 
by  so  loathsome  a  pilgrimage.  The  time  of 
two  days  hath  drawn  me  further  from  you 
than  ten,  when  I  return,  can  lead  me  to¬ 
wards  you.  Madam,  I  find  the  greatest 
lack  that  ever  poor  wretch  su.4ained.  No 
death — no,  not  hell — no  fear  of  death,  shall 
ever  win  of  me  my  consent  .so  far  to  wrong 
my.'ielf  again  as  to  be  absent  from  you  one 
day.  God  grant  my  return.  I  willq)erform 
this  vow.  1  lack  that  I  live  by.  The  more 
I  find  this  lack,  the  further  1  go  from  you. 
Shame  whippeth  me  forward.  Shame  take 
tliem  that  counselled  me  to  it.  The  life 
as  you  well  remember)  is  too  long  that 
loathsomely  lasteth.  A  true  saying,  ma¬ 
dam.  Believe  him  that  hath  proved  it. 
The  great  wisdom  1  find  in  your  letters, 
with  your  country  counsels,  are  very  nota¬ 
ble  ;  but  the  last  word  is  worth  the  Bible. 
Truth,  truth,  truth.  I'^er  may  it  dwell  in 
you.  I  will  ever  deserve  it.  My  spirit  and 
soul  (1  feel)  agreeth  with  my  body  and  life, 
that  to  serve  you  is  a  heaven  ;  but  to  lack 
you  is  more  than  hell’s  torment  unto  them. 
My  heart  is  full  of  woo.  Pardon  (for  God’.s 
sake)  my  tedious  writing.  It  doth  much 
diminish  (for  the  time)  my  great  griefs.  1 
will  wash  away  the  faults  of  the.se  letters 
with  tlic  drops  from  your  poor  Lydds,  and 
so  enclose  them.  Would  God  1  were  with 
you  but  for  one  hour!  My  wits  are  over¬ 
wrought  with  thoughts.  I  find  my.sclf 
amazed.  Bear  with  me,  my  most  dear 
sweet  lady.  Passion  overcometh  me.  I 
can  write  no  more.  Love  me,  for  I  love 
you.  God,  I  beseech  thee,  witness  the 
same  on  the  behalf  of  thy  poor  servant. 
Shall  1  utter  this  familiar  term  (farewell)? 
yea,  ten  thousand  thousand  fiircwells.  He 
speaketh  it  that  most  dearly  loveth  you.  I 
hold  you  too  long.  Once  again  I  crave 
pardon,  and  so  bid  your  own  poor  Lidds 
farewell.  1573,  June.  Your  bondman, 
everlastingly  tied, 

“  Ch.  Hatton.”*' 

*“  Autograph  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  This 
letter  must  have  been  written  on  the  5th  of  June, 
because  Hatton  says  it  was  the  second  day  since  he 
quitted  the  court;  and  in  his  letter  of  the  1 7th  of 
that  month,  he  says  that  it  was  the  twelfth  day 
since  he  had  seen  the  queen.” 
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From  Antwerp,  on  liis  way  to  Spa,  Hat¬ 
ton  writes  airain  to  his  royal  mistress,  and 
thus  rapidly  continues  his  extraordinary 
correspondence  with  her: 

“  I'his  is  tlio  twelfth  day  since  I  saw  the 
brightness  of  that  sun  that  jriveth  light  unto 
my  sense  and  soul.  I  wax  an  amazed  crea¬ 
ture.  (jive  me  leave,  madam,  to  remove 
myself  out  of  this  irksome  shadow,  so  far 
as  my  imagination  with  these  good  means 
may  lead  me  towards  you,  and  let  me  thus 
salute  you :  Live  for  ever,  most  excellent 
creature ;  and  love  some  man,  to  show 
yourself  thankful  for  Clod’s  high  labor  in 
you.  1  am  too  far  off  to  hear  your  answer 
to  this  salutation  :  I  know  it  would  be 
full  of  virtue  and  great  wisdom  ;  but  1 
fear  for  some  part  thereof  1  would  have  but 
small  thanks.  Pardon  me ;  1  will  leave 
these  matters,  becau.se  I  think  you  mislike 
them.  ***♦*♦ 

“  1  would  I  saw  your  world  at  home,  how 
some  seek  that  1  have  done,  which  they 
shall  find  never.  Some  hope  well  and  haste 
them  on ;  but  w’aste  shall  be  their  hire  : 
and  some  despair,  whom  I  allow  the  wisest, 
but  not  the  most  happy  of  these  men.  Hut, 
madam,  forget  not  your  Lidds  that  are  so 
often  bathed  with  tears  for  your  sake.  A 
more  wise  man  may  seek  you,  but  a  more 
faithful  and  worthy  can  never  have  you. 
Pardon  me,  my  most  dear  sweet  lady,  1  will 
no  more  write  of  these  matters.  1  wish 
you  like  welfare  your  presence  might  give 
me:  it  is,  I  assure  you,  the  best  farewell 
.  that  ever  was  given  you.”* 

The  following  letter  to  the  queen  is  with¬ 
out  a  date,  but  it  was  probably  sent  from 
Spa,  in  July  or  in  the  early  part  of  August. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  written  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  before  Hatton  loft  Hng- 
land.  Though  it  is  not  possible  to  explain 
all  the  extraordinary  passages,  there  can  ])e 
no  doubt  that  he  represents  himself  as  the 
queen’s  sheep ;  that  the  “  branch”  was  a 
jewel  she  had  sent  to  him  ;  and  that  the 
“boar”  with  which  he  contrasts  her  “  sheep” 
was  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose  crest  was  a 
boar. 

“  The  lack  1  feci  doth  make  me  know 
your  greatest  worth.  I  speak  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God.  1  find  my  body  and  mind  so 
far  divided,  as,  yourself  shall  judge,  that 
melancholy  (conceived  by  this  uuw'outed 
absence)  hath  made  myself  forget  myself. 
Your  mutton  is  black;  scarcely  will  you 

*  “  Auto?;raph  in  the  State-Paper  Office.  No  ad¬ 
dress  or  superscription.” 


know  your  own,  so  much  hath  this  disease 
dashed  me.  1  pray  God,  you  may  believe 
my  faith.  It  is  the  testament  of  your  great¬ 
est  excellencies.  It  might  glad  you  ( I  .speak 
without  presumption),  that  you  live  so 
dearly  loved  with  all  sincerity  of  heart  and 
singleness  of  choice.  I  love  yourself.  1 
cannot  lack  you.  1  am  taught  to  ]uove  it 
by  the  wish  and  desire  I  find  to  be  with 
you.  Helieve  it,  most  gracious  lady,  there 
is  no  illud  mitius,  you  are  the  true  felicity 
that  in  this  world  1  know  or  find.  God 
bless  you  for  ever.  The  branch  of  the 
sweetest  bu.^h  I  will  wear  and  bear  to  my 
life’s  end.  God  doth  witness  1  feign  not. 

It  is  a  gracious  favor,  most  dear  and  wel¬ 
come  unto  me.  licserve  it  to  the  sheep, 
he  hath  no  tooth  to  bite ;  where  [asj  the 
boar’s  tusk  may  both  rase  and  tear.  The 
branch  of  bra.ss  with  your  most  notable  word 
and  sentence,  1  desire  exceedingly  to  have. 
Hut  your  judgement  most  pleaseth  me,  that 
you  cannot  c.steem  the  untrue  esteemer. 
Pardon  me ;  most  humbly  on  my  knees  1 
beseech  you.  'Phe  abundance  of  my  heart 
carrieth  me  I  know  not  to  what  purpo.se ; 
but  guess  you  (as  the  common  proverb  is), 
and  J  will  grant.  I  guess  by  my  servant 
you  should  not  be  well,  which  troublcth  me 
greatly.  I  humbly  pray  you  that  I  may 
know  it,  for  then  will  I  presently  come, 
whatever  befal  me.  Humbly  on  the  knees 
of  my  soul,  I  pray  God  bless  you  for  ever. 
Your  slave,  and  JCvcJl*  your  own. 

“On  the  10th  of  August,  Hatton  wrote 
to  the  queen  under  the  signature  of  ‘  Lyd- 
des,’  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  her  enclo.sed  in  one  to  Mr. 
Heneage : 

“  Aladam,  as  your  most  rare  works  con¬ 
firm  in  me  an  irremovable  faith,  so  is  my 
,love  and  band  enlarged  to  an  infinite  ser- 
j  viccable  thankfulness.  The  lining  of  Mr. 
Heneage’  letter  warmeth  the  heart’s  blood 
;  with  joys  above  joys.  Full  sweet  will  such  a 
i  life  be,  that  by  so  noble  a  sweet  creature  is 
.with  so  glad  and  kind  devotion  asked  at  the 
j  Almighty’s  hands.  God  grant  it  you.  Not 
I  for  my.self  1  ask  it ;  but  that  your  everlast¬ 
ing  bond-man,  with  pure  love  and  careful 
j  diligent  faith,  may  everlastingly  serve  you. 

I  God  grant  him  grace  to  give  you  as  small 
j  trouble  as  you  give  him  mo.st  ine.stimable 
1  great  cause  of  the  contrary.  1  trust  with 

♦  “  Tlie  K  and  R  are  capitals,  and  are  so  written 
by  him  in  a  .siib.seqnent  letter,  evidently  in  allusion 
I  to  the  queen’s  initials,  /s,’lizabeth  iJegina.” — But  he 
.  I  also  writes  the  ‘  ever’  in  the  same  manner  to  Lord 
1  Burghley. 
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discretion  to  correct  all  frail  humor.  Give 'a  holy  chost  most  damnably,  if  towards 
your  pardon  of  things  bypast,  and  I  will  your  highness  I  should  be  found  unthankful, 
even  it  by  amendments  to  follow.  The  Afford  me  the  favor,  therefore,  most  dear 
contentment  of  mind  you  irive  me  doth  most  lady,  that  your  clear  and  most  fair  eyes 
of  all  re-eure  me.  Hy  your  preat  bounty  may  read  and  register  these  my  duties, 
and  most  liberal  charge  1  purchase  life  and  which  I  beseech  our  God  to  rci^uitc  you 
health  withal.  lly  your  oft  messengers,  for.  *  *  *  *  ,  # 

carriers  of  your  endless  cares  for  my  rcco-  “  1  should  not  dissemble,  my  dear  sove- 
very’s  sake,  1  enjoy  so  great  a  comfort  in  reign,  if  1  wrote  how  un})lea.sant  and  froward 
life  as  never  God  hath  blessed  men  withal  a  countenance  is  grown  in  me  through  my 
before.  For  all  these  1  can  yield  you  absence  from  your  most  amiable  and  royal 
nothing  but  the  beggar’s  phrase,  though,  in-  '  presence,  but  1  dare  not  presume  to  trouble 
deed,  the  best  thanks,  God  save  3'our  life  your  highness  with  my  not  estimable  griefs, 
for  ever,  and  bless  you  witli  II is  glorious  but  in  my  country  1  dare  avow  this  fashion 
thanks  for  your  divine  merits  towards  me,  }  will  full  evil  become  me.  I  hope  your 
your  so  poor  and  <liscomfortcd  despairing  highness  will  pardon  my  unsatisfied  humor, 
servant.  My  dear  lady,  1  amend:  some  that  knoweth  not  how  to  end  such  coin- 
proof  thereof  hath  .lulio*  sent  unto  you.  I  plaints  as  are  in  my  thoughts  ever  new'  to 
I  find  cause  to  think  that  much  greater  of-  begin  ;  but  dut^'  shall  do  me  leave  off  to 
fects  w’ill  follow.  God  be  blessed  in  all  His  cumber  3'our  heavenlike  eyes  with  my  vain 
works,  and  you  in  ^mur  most  royal  gifts,  babblings.  And,  as  most  nobly  your  high- 
Upon  the  knees  of  my  heart  I  mo.st  humbly  ness  preserveth  and  royally'  conserveth  y’our 
commend  1113’  most  faithful  love  and  service '  own  poor  creature  and  vassal,  so  shall  he 
unto  3mu.  Adieu,  most  dear  sweet  lad3'.  ^  live  and  die  in  ]iure  and  unspotted  faith  to- 
This  10th  of  August,  1573.  All  and  IJweli  wards  3’ou  for  7:.'veii .” 
youi’S,  your  most  happy  bondman,  j  A  memorable  letter  to  Sir  Thoma.s  Ilene- 

Lyddes.”  I  age,  the  confidant  of  the  intimacy  between 

A  note  upon  tins  mentions  parts  of  two  :  Hatton  may  be  remembered 

letters  of  the  queen;  but  as  they  are  un- !  "*  from  the 

addresseil,  we  need  not  quote  tlie  editor’s  expressions  in  the  subjoined  pas- 

favorable  deduction  from  them.  p  p  •  p  a* 

Hatton  returned  to  Kndand  about  Goto-  , . 
ber,  and  resumed  his  station  near  the  .iiieen,  '  “’""t  1  '‘'“y  '“y 

and  rose  irradually  in  political  affairs  .^,,1 !  «'>J.d>dy,  to ''hV  singular  comfort  and  sa  is- 

importance.  But  we  leave  this  division  of!  ‘o  «™d  him,  that 

the  volume,  to  follow  up  that  upon  which  i  ‘  "'“y  know  cither  by  my  own  or 

wo  have  entered,  and  wl.ich  now  brimrs  us  y""'’'*  ''>«  f’tte  of  our  mis  less,  whom 
to  the  year  1580,  wlion  ‘  two  more  of  the  I  ‘‘‘oice  1  love  no  less  tlian  he  that 

vice-chainbcrlaiii’s  oxtraordinarv  letters  to  tl>e  greatness  of  a  kindly  birth  and  for- 

the  queen  were  written  diirinu  his  absence  IttV"  ’“"''i  ‘fV" 

from  the  court  in  this  year ;  but  the  annex-  fomniend  my  most  hiiii.ble  duty  by 

ed  is  not  quite  so  roinantic  as  some  of  his  ‘'"S  letter  and  rin<r,  which  l.atli  the  y.r  ue 
former  ones  ’  infectious  airs,  and  is,  as  is  tclied 

We,  however,  copy  a  passage  or  two:  'f  "'■laven  betwixt  the  sweet 

“  1  most  Iminbly,  and  with  all  dutiful  -‘I'e  ehaste  nest  of  most  pure  eon- 

reverenee,  beseech  your  sacred  majesty  to  ,^‘"“-y-  1  'vkon  the  virtue  is 

pardon  my  presumption  in  writing  to  your  '’7";",’,  “ 

highness.  Your  kingly  benefits,  together  •  i  ir  xi.  ?  ♦  i  c 

with  your  most  rare  r4ard  of  your  simple  ,,  ^  f  f 

and  poor  slave,  hath  put  this  i.assion  into  iraiisterrcd  to 

me  to  imagine  that  for  so  exceeding  and  in-  *  ’  lor  «e  leai  .  ,  -  c,. 

finite  parts  of  unspeakable  goodimss  1  can  “  1  l«c  annexed  mysterious  letter  from  Sir 

use  no  other  means  of  thankfniness  than  by  l'‘omas  llencagc  to  llattoii  may,  with  the 

bowing  the  knees  of  my  own  heart  with  assrstance  of  two  niarginal  notes -the  one 
all  humility  to  look  upon  your  singular  stating  that  by  ‘  wa  er’ Sir  W  alter  Kaleigh 
graces  with  love  and  faith  pe, -durable.  I  "  ■nJ'oated  and  the  otlier,  that  he  ,,.ieen 

oJr.  Tvaneif  '  *  X  somctiuics  callc(l  Hatton  her  bell-wether,’ 

should  sin,  most  gracious  sovereign,  against  ,  ,  •  i  x>  n  i  •  j 

°  ^  ^  and  ‘  pecora  campi,’ — be  lully  explained. 

♦  “  Dr.  Julio,  the  Physician,  sent  with  him.”  It  appears  that  Hatton,  jealous  of  being  su- 
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ch:iiul)cr,  I  presented  her  withal  together 
with  the  letter  you  wrote,  which  she  took 
in  her  hand,  and  sinilinir,  said,  ‘  there  was 
never  such  another.’  And  seeking  to  put 
the  hodkin  in  her  head,  where  it  could  not 
well  abide,  she  gave  it  me  again,  and  the 
letter  withal ;  which  when  she  came  into 
the  standing  in  the  parroek,  she  took  of  me 
and  read,  and  with  blushing  cheeks  uttered 
many  speeches  (which  1  refer  till  1  see  you), 
the  most  of  them  temlinir  to  the  discovery 
of  a  doubtful  mind,  whether  she  should  be 
angry  or  well  pleased  ;  in  the  end  showing 
upon  conference  her  settled  opinion  of  the 

our  affection,  and 


ave  it  back,  with  the  letter  unread,  to  fidelity  and  fastne.ss  of  y 
Icneage.  After  walking  a  little  distance,  her  determination  ever  to  give  you  good 
he  queen  asked  for  the  letter,  which  she  cause  nothing  to  doubt  her  favor.  That 
)erused  ‘with  blushing  cheeks,’  and  said  which  1  was  willed  to  write  unto  you  is 
uany  things,  as  if  doubtful  ‘  whether  she  this  :  that  she  liked  your  preamble  so  ill, 
hould  be  angry  or  well-pleased ;’  but  she  as  she  had  little  list  to  look  on  the  bucket 
it  last  expressed  ‘  her  settled  opinion  of  or  the  book  ;  and  that  if  princes  were  like 
he  fidelity  and  fastness  of  his  affection,  and  gods  (as  they  should  be),  they  would  suffer 
icr  determination  always  to  give  him  good  no  element  so  to  abound  as  to  breed  con- 
;ause  not  to  doubt  her  favor.’  Heneagc  fusion.  And  that  pecora  rampi  w'as  so 
vas  then  commanded  to  inform  Hatton  that  dear  unto  her  that  she  had  bounded  her 
she  was  so  ill  pleased  with  his  letter,  that  banks  so  sure  as  no  water  nor  floods  could 
>hc  had  little  desire  to  look  at  his  tokens;  be  able  ever  to  overthrow  them.  And,  for 
that  princes  should  be  like  gods,  and  suffer  better  assurance  unto  you  that  you  should 
QO  element  so  to  abound  as  to  breed  confu-  fear  no  drowning,  she  hath  sent  you  a  bird, 
sioii ;  meaning,  that  Raleigh’s  influence  that  (together  with  the  rainbow  )  brought 
would  have  no  undue  effect ;  that  ‘  ptcorn  the  good  tidings  and  the  covenant  that 
c.ampp  was  so  dear  to  her  that  she  had  there  should  be  no  more  destruction  by 
bounded  her  banks  so  sure  as  no  wratcr  or  water.  And  further,  she  willed  me  to  send 
floods  could  overflow  them,’  i.  e.  that  she  you  word,  with  her  commendations,  that 
loved  him  too  firmly  for  Raleigh  to  super-  you  should  remember  she  w’as  a  shepherd, 
sedc  him  in  her  regard  :  and  to  prove  that  and  then  you  might  think  how  dear 
he  need  not  fear  ‘  drowning,’  she  sent  him  her  sheep  was  unto  her.  This  was  all  that 
a  dove,  ‘the  bird  that  together  with  the  I  was  willed  to  write,  which  she  commanded 
rainbow,  brought  the  good  tidings  and  the  me  with  her  token  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Rilli- 
covenant  that  there  should  be  no  more  de-  grew,  whom  she  meant  to  send  to  bring  her 
struction  by  water.’  She  moreover  bids  wmrd  how  you  did.  Since  you  went,  her 
him  remember  how^  dear  her  ‘  sheep’  was  Majesty  hath  had  very  sharp  disposition, 
to  her,  and  sends  Mr.  Killigrcw  specially  as  it  appeared  to  Sir  Thomas  licighton  and 
to  carry  this  token  and  llencage’s  letter  my  Lady  Tailboys.  Yesterday  all  the 
to  him,  with  directions  to  bring  her  word  afternoon  Stanhope  was  drawn  in  to  be 
how’  he  did:  with  her  in  private,  and  the  ladies  shut  out 

Sir  Thomas  Heneage  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  of  the  privy-chamber.  1  o  conclude  :  water 
“  Sir,  your  knowledge  of  my  love  shall  hath  been  more  welcome  than  were  fit  for 
suflice,  I  trust,  to  satisfy  you  of  my  best  ^  season.  Rut  so  her  Majesty  find 

endeavor  to  do  that  which  may  best  con-  hurt  by  it,  I  care  the  less;  for  1  trust  it 
tent  you.  1  received  your  letters,  with  shall  make  neither  me  nor  my  friend  wet- 
your  token  to  her  Majesty,  before  ten  of  the  shod  :  with  which  hope  1  commend  me 
clock  this  morning,  which  1  carried  up  im-  wholly  to  your  taking  pity  of  Jacques’  long 
jnediately  to  her  highness,  then  ready  to  and  late  journey,  b  rom  the  Court,  hastily, 
ride  abroad  to  kill  a  doe  in  the  parroek  of  25th  of  October,  1582.  \  our  own  so 

the  great  park  :  and  desiring  to  furnish  her  bound  ever. 

Majesty  with  the  bucket,  because  1  thought  ^  homas  Heneage.” 

(as  it  happened)  water  should  be  so  nigh  |  With  Leicester,  Hatton  appears  to  have 
her  as  soon  as  she  came  out  of  her  drawing-  » maintained  friendly  relations  throughout, 
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and  never  tainted  by  jealousy  lii  1544, 
a  coolness  having  arisen,  Hatton  retires 
from  court,  and  writes  a  letter,  which, 
though  full  of  the  phraseology  of  humility, 
and  admitting  “  his  ‘  too  liigh  presump¬ 
tions’  towards  her  iHajesty,  yet  he  prays  of 
her  to  remember  the  ‘causes,’  which  were, 
he  says,  as  ‘  unfit  for  him  as  unworthy  of 
her.’  ”  Next  year  arrives,  and  with  it  the 
last  quotation  we  shall  offer  on  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  matter  : 

Sir  Thomas  Ileneage  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 

“  Your  bracelets  be  embraced  according 
to  their  worth,  and  the  good-will  of  the 
sender,  which  is  held  of  sucli  great  price  as 
your  true  friend  tells  you,  1  think  in  my 
heart  you  have  great  cause  to  take  most 
comfort  in  ;  for  seldom  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  more  hearty  and  noble  affection  ex¬ 
pressed  by  her  IMajesty  towards  you  than 
she  showed  upon  this  occasion,  which  will 
ask  more  leisure  than  is  now  left  me  par¬ 
ticularly  to  let  you  know.  The  sum  is,  she 
thinks  you  faithfullest  and  of  most  worth, 
and  thereafter  will  regard  you ;  so  she 
saith,  so  1  hope,  and  so  there  is  just  cause. 
She  told  me,  she  thought  your  absence  as 
long  as  yourself  did,  and  marvelled  that 
you  came  not.  1  let  her  Majesty  know, 
understanding  it  by  Varney,  that  you  had 
no  place  here  to  rest  yourself,  which  after 
standing  and  waiting  you  much  needed  ; 
where  upon  she  grew  very  much  displeased, 


and  would  not  believe  that  any  should  be 
placed  in  your  lodging  ;  but  sending  Mr. 
Darcy  to  understand  the  matter,  found 
that  Sir  VVa.  R.  lay  there;  wherewith  she 
grew  more  angry  with  my  L.  Chamberlain 
than  I  wished  she  had  been,  and  used 
bitterness  of  speech  against  R.,  telling  me 
before  that  she  had  rather  see  him  hanged 
than  equal  him  with  you,  or  that  the  world 
should  think  she  did  so.  Messengers  bear 
no  blame  ;  and  though  you  give  me  no 
thanks,  1  must  tell  you,  that  her  highness 
saith  you  are  a  knav'e  for  sending  her  such 
a  thing  and  of  that  price,  which  you  know 
she  will  not  send  back  again ;  that  is,  the 
knot  she  most  loves,  and  she  thinks  cannot 
be  undone  ;  but  I  keep  the  best  to  the 
last.  This  enclosed,  which  it  pleased  her 
to  road  to  me,  and  I  must  be  a  record  of, 
which  if  1  might  see  surely  performed,  I 
should  have  one  of  my  greatest  desires  upon 
earth  ;  I  speak  it  faithfully.  The  queen  is 
glad  with  me  that  the  priest  is  taken ;  I 
pray  God  you  may  make  him  open  all 
truth  that  may  advance  her  surety,  and  to 
your  honor,  which  I  wish  in  all  kind  as 
long  and  happy  as  any  man’s  living  ;  and 
so  commend  me  all  unto  you  till  I  see  you, 
which  I  hope  and  think  best  to  be  as  her 
highness  cometh  home  to-morrow  at  night. 
From  Croydon,  the  2d  of  April,  1585. 
Your  own  ever  sure  so 

“  Tno.  Heneage.” 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
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DISRAELI,  THE  YOUNGER. 


The  systematic  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
not  merely  on  the  politics,  but  also  on  the 
reputation,  character,  and  personal  bearing  | 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are  without  a  parallel 
in  modern  parliamentary  history.  There 
was  a  strong  dramatic  interest  attaching  to 
them,  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
more  courteous  and  forbearing  practice  of 
contemporary  Party  warfare.  The  popular 
maxim  of  “  Measures,  not  Men,”  has  so 
imbued  the  minds  of  the  leading  speakers 
with  a  vague  liberality  of  sentiment,  that 
they  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  sparing 
of  personalities,  and  disposed,  when  they 
do  indulge  in  them,  to  wrap  them  up  in 


kindly  circumlocution.  Statesmen  do  not 
meet  each  other  face  to  face  as  personal 
antagonists,  but  rather  fight  by  demonstra¬ 
tions  made  under  cover  of  the  principles  of 
their  party.  If  we  except  some  few  scenes 
towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  and  the  contest  between  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Stanley  and  Mr.  O’Connell  (in  neither 
of  which  cases  were  extremes  of  personality 
indulged  in),  nearly  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  there  was  a  case  of  such  a 
sustained  determination  on  the  part  of  one 
public  man  to  destroy  another,  on  avowedly 
personal  grounds. 

Rightly  to  estimate  the  value  and  under- 
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stand  the  sudden  acceptation  of  the  series 
of  sarcasms,  aimed,  with  so  deadly  a  force 
and  etfect,  at  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  must  re¬ 
call  to  mind  the  position  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  premier  at  that  time,  llis  unparallel¬ 
ed  and  unexpected  success  as  a  minister, 
and  the  power,  almost  dictator-like,  which 
he  wielded  over  an  obedient  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  the  general  paralysis  of  party  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  own  skilful  manoeuvring — these, 
and  other  circumstances  of  a  more  personal 
nature,  had  stimulated  the  egotism  which 
was  always  a  feature  in  his  character,  until 
it  almost  absorbed  his  better  judgment. 
He  had  now,  for  nearly  four  years,  held 
absolute  sway  over  the  country,  and,  by 
whatever  means,  had  made  his  will  not 
merely  the  law  of  parliament,  but  also  that 
of  public  opinion.  During  all  his  former 
life  he  had  worn  that  mask  of  subserviency 
to  even  uncongenial  opinions,  which,  in  a 
representative  legislature,  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  what  is  called  leading  party, 
aud,  therefore,  of  obtaining  power.  Hated 
during  three-fourths  of  his  career  by  the 
growing  majority  of  his  countrymen,  his 
talents  sneered  at,  his  character  aspersed, 
he  had  now  raised  himself  to  that  proud 
position  in  which  he  was  all  but  regarded 
as  the  Trustee  of  the  Nation, — was  even 
almost  the  Man  of  the  People.  Here  was 
enough  to  unsettle  the  most  philosophical 
mind ;  but  over  a  spirit  who.so  ardor  had 
been  greatest,  perhaps,  when  most  repress¬ 
ed,  and  whose  ambition,  not  confined  to 
mere  political  conquest,  extended  to  the  j 
achievement  of  great  social  triumphs,  its 
influence  might  well  be  all  but  intoxi¬ 
cating.  There  was  yet  a  more  immediate 
and  exciting  stimulant  to  self-esteem.  Put 
a  short  period  had  elapsed  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  accession  to  power,  when  one  of  the 
chief  territorial  lords,  who  was  the  recog¬ 
nised  leader  of  the  agricultural  body,  had 
fulminated  an  arrogant  warning  to  the 
minister,  that  they  who  had  brought  him 
into  power  could,  if  he  were  not  their  poli¬ 
tical  tool,  turn  him  out  again.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  with  the  hereditary  pride  of  a  manu¬ 
facturing  aristocrat,  might  feel  resentment 
at  this  threat  from  an  antagonist  of  what, 
though  of  so  recent  origin,  he  yet  might 
consider  his  “order.”  What  wonder,  then, 
if  the  minister,  who  was  now  almost  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  middle  classes,  finding  that 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  he  had  scatter¬ 
ed  to  the  winds  the  power  that  had  fortified 
this  boast,  should  at  times  be  carried  away 
by  a  proud  exultation,  till,  in  an  exagge¬ 


rated  egotism,  he  sometimes  forgot  what 
was  due  to  an  assembly  in  which  all  arc, 
nominally,  at  least,  on  an  equality  .'  He 
certainly  presumed,  from  time  to  time, 
though  perhaps,  unconsciously,  on  his  posi¬ 
tion,  gave  himself  autocratic  airs,  and 
talked  too  much  in  the  “  I  and  my  King” 
style.  The  excessive  labor  and  anxiety  he 
underwent,  acting  on  impaired  ])hysieal 
powers,  produced  an  irritability  of  tempera¬ 
ment  which  he  could  not  control,  and,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  it  burst  forth  in  a 
manner  so  violent  as  to  re(|uire  from  the 
Hou.se  all  their  forbearance  and  respect. 
He  also  acquired,  from  his  singular  success, 
a  habit  of  arrogating  to  himself  an  eleva- 
tion  of  sentiment,  and  a  degree  of  moral 
purity,  which  were  scarcely  compatible  with 
his  actual  position  ;  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  thus  forced,  almost  reluctantly, 
to  remember,  that  the  legislative  triumphs 
upon  which  all  his  implied  boasts  were 
based  had  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  a 
flagrant,  and,  except  in  his  own  career,  an 
unparalleled  inconsistency.  Further,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  although,  by 
playing  off  parties  against  each  other,  he 
had  the  House  of  Commons  at  his  feet, 
.still,  as  a  statesman,  he  was  isolated.  With 
the  exception  of  his  own  immediate  clique, 
who,  for  the  most  part,,  owed  their  political 
elevation  to  his  favor,  he  had,  perhaps,  no 
honest  friends  in  the  House  but  the  Radi¬ 
cals.  The  Tories  hated  him  for  past  and 
prospective  treachery  ;  the  Whigs,  though 
forced  to  affect  lip-honor,  were  jealous  that 
he  should  have  stepped  in  to  defraud  them 
of  their  well-earned  lcader.‘<hip  of  the  middle 
classes.  Thus  to  a  bold  a.ssailant,  it  was 
clear  that  he  might  have  an  audience  not 
indisposed  to  sympathize  with  him  in  any 
well-aimed  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  so 
soon  as  the  slightest  symptoms  should  ap¬ 
pear  of  a  decay  in  his  popularity  and  power, 
or  so  soon  as  some  great  movement,  either 
in  or  out  of  parliament,  should  force  the 
minister  to  abandon  his  manceuvring  and 
come  boldly  out  into  the  open  field.  All 
these  considerations  were,  no  doubt,  noted, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Air.  Disraeli,  to  be 
acted  upon  in  furtherance  of  his  own  de¬ 
signs  ;  but  a  stronger  spur  may  be  found  in 
the  scarcely  restrained  contempt  shown  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  towards  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  his  supporters,  and  more  e.spe- 
cially,  to  that  very  able,  but  sensitive 
personage,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Sir  Robert  had 
he  acted  towards  them  with  that  caution. 
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and  in  that  spirit  of  cajolery  which  had 
often,  at  other  periods  of  his  career,  secured 
him  (levott‘d  followers.  If  a  few  of  the 
hlandishnients  unnecessarily  spread  before 
Mr.  Roebuck  had  been  spared  for  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  the  minister  would  have  escaped  many 
a  bitter  paiiir,  nor  would  his  reputation 
with  posterity  be  so  likely,  as  it  now  is,  to 
be  damaired  ;  when  the  future  historian 
refers  to  the  livinir  commentator  for  his  apt 
and  ludicrous  portrait  of  the  weak  side  of 
one,  who,  fn)m  his  having  been  the  promi¬ 
nent  a^ent  in  some  of  the  erreatest  ehanires 
which  the  British  constitution  has  permitted 
to  the  spirit  of  revolution,  miji^ht  otherwise 
have  taken,  almost  without  question,  his 
place  amonir  the  great  men  of  past  times. 

Mr.  Disraeli  began  his  assault  with  much 
caution.  He  did  not  allow  his  vindictive 
purpose  to  be  seen  in  the  first  instance.  Sa¬ 
tiated,  perhaps,  with  his  leadership  of  the 
Young  Kngland  party,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
favorable  opportunity,  in  the  growing  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  ministry  and  the  agri¬ 
culturists,  for  attaching  himself  to  a  much 
more  numerous  and  influential  body,  who 
might,  in  some  future  organization  of  par¬ 
ties,  attain  to  power.  It  is  due  to  him, 
also,  to  say,  that  of  late  years  the  opinions 
he  advocated  assimilated  him  more  with 
those  who  afterwards  were  called  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists,  than  with  any  other  party.  In 
proportion  as  the  suspicions,  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  hatred,  of  that  party  became  con¬ 
centrated  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  was  able 
to  make  his  passions  jump  with  his  princi- 
])les,  and  gratify  his  revenge  while  consoli¬ 
dating  his  influence.  But  the  first  speech 
in  which  he  began  to  show  his  sarcastic 
power,  and  to  sneer  at  the  then  Dictator  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  contained  nothing 
of  the  bitterness  which  so  distinguished  his 
later  attacks.  There  was  at  that  time  no 
open  rupture  between  him  and  the  premier, 
although  it  was  then  generally  rumored  | 
that  a  cause  had  arisen  in  secret,  in  conse-  j 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  1 
to  employ  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice.  Ho  began  with  caution  and  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  public  spirit ;  at  first  including 
Sir  .lames  (Jraham  in  his  general  strictures, 
and  only  quizzing  Sir  Robert  Peel  inciden¬ 
tally.  His  speech  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  exhibited  a  singular  susten- 
tation  and  neatness.  Though  evidently  in- 
ten<led  by  its  author  as  a  great  effort,  there 
was  no  extravagance  or  liyperbolical  allu¬ 
sion  ;  there  was  none  of  that  grandilo¬ 
quence,  or  that  straining  after  far-fetched 


and  high-flown  images,  which  had  character¬ 
ized  Mr.  Disraeli’s  early  efforts.  But  there 
were  sudden,  sly  turns  of  ironical  humor, 
and  the  ridicule  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  so 
adroitly  managed,  as  to  be  made  to  spring 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  rather  than 
to  be  developed  in  the  actual  words  of  the 
speaker.  His  manner,  too,  was  not  to  be 
mistaken.  It  spoke  more  than  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  an<l  implied  a  studied  offen¬ 
siveness  and  contempt.  Still,  the  points  in 
themselves  were  trivial,  although  received 
with  laughter  by  the  malcontents  of  the 
House,  who  had  long  been  growing  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  chief  interest  of  the  speech  lay 
in  its  being,  or  seeming  to  bo,  a  sort  of 
warning  declaration  of  war — a  prelude  to 
the  more  finished  comy)Ositions  that  were  to 
follow.  Occasionally,  too,  it  exhibited 
traces  of  that  passion  for  weak  antithesis 
and  mere  word-play  which  had  disfigured 
even  the  best  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  previous 
efforts.  One  little  episode,  in  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  is  worth  mentioning,  partly  because 
the  joke  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  shows  Mr.  Disraeli  will  not  leave 
old  scores  of  enmity  unpaid.  He  had  never 
[  forgiven  Mr.  Hume  for  his  counter-canvass¬ 
ing  at  the  Wycombe  election,  and  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  showing  him  up  in  a  par¬ 
liamentary  anecdote.  VV  hen  Mr.  Canning, 
in  his  ministerial  capacity,  was  being  an¬ 
noyed  by  some  of  Mr.  Hume’s  obstinate 
and  blundering  charges  against  public  men, 
he  declared  that  the  tlien  member  for  Mon¬ 
trose  was  continually  making  allegations 
which  he  never  succeeded  in  proving  ;  where¬ 
upon  our  stolid  and  honest  friend  ^Ir.  Hume 
retorted  indignantly,  that  the  right  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  himself  was  the  greatest 
“  Allegator”  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  needless  to  sav  this  anecdote  raised  a 
great  laugh  against  Mr.  Hume;  but  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  many  times  raked  up  such  mat¬ 
ters  to  annoy  his  ({uondam  friends. 

Tlio  total  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  organization  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  mind 
since  his  first  appearance  in  parliaihent, 
was  not  more  shown  in  the  superior  tone 
!  and  polish  of  his  parliamentary  speeches, 

I  tlian  ill  tlie  abstinence  and  self-denial  which 
induced  him  to  address  the  House  at  inter- 
}  vals  so  few  and  far  between.  Comparing 
;  the  effect  produced  with  the  unfrequency  of 
I  the  efforts,  we  arc  the  more  struck  with  his 
refinement  of  intellectual  power.  One  or 
two,  or  at  the  utmost,  tliree  great  speeches 
1  in  a  session  sufficed  to  set  a-trembling  tho 
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finely  poised  rock  of  the  preinicrks  parlia-  1 
inentary  ascendency.  It  is  no  arcuinent 
against  the  merit  of  the  speaker  tliat  all  his 
apparent  impromptus  must  have  heen  care¬ 
fully  conned  and  prepared.  Such  lahorious 
application  will  alone  enahlc  a  man  to  carry 
off  the  frreat  prizes  in  parliamentary  war¬ 
fare  ;  and  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
hear,  as  far  as  their  convulsions  of  merri¬ 
ment  would  allow  them,  the  sudden  itnd 
startling  points  of  humor  ami  sarcasm  to¬ 
wards  which  ]Mr.  Disraeli  was  accustomed 
to  work  up  the  level  argument  or  the  irrele¬ 
vant  declamation  of  his  speeches,  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  not  even  Mr.  Sheil  himself  could 
have  introduced  these  "ems  into  their  set- 
tin"  with  a  more  perfect  command  of  the 
orator's  handicraft.  Half  their  force  arose 
from  their  com  in"  on  the  audience  by  sur¬ 
prise.  So  well  w’as  their  approach  concealed, 
that  whilst  the  apprehensive  victim  was 
writhin"  in  suspense,  he  W’as  robbed  of  the 
sympathy  which  his  torture  mi"ht  have  ex¬ 
cited,  by  the  audience  beiu"  carefully  kept 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  moment  when  the  lash 
was  to  be  laid  on.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  actual  sterlin"  chpital  of  ideas  by 
which  the  effect  was  produced  was  compa¬ 
ratively  small.  No  military  commander 
ever  knew  better  how  to  concentrate  a  small 
force  upon  a  weak  ])oint,  so  as  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  j^rcat  power.  Mr.  Disraeli 
seems  to  have  ruthlessly  anatomized  the 
character  of  his  anta"oni>t,  to  liave  counted 
his  vulnerable  ])‘)ints,  and  to  have  set  apart 
a  sort  of  field  day  for  the  attack  upon  each. 
Invective  or  raillery,  denunciation  or  sar¬ 
casm,  were  by  turns  employed  to  expose  the 
moral  delimpiency  or  the  personal  weakness 
of  the  object  of  the  attack ;  and  the  fault 
was  laid  bare,  or  the  failiu"  held  up  to  ri¬ 
dicule,  with  a  precision  and  crasp  of  mind 
that  w'as  only  exceeded  by  the  singular  po¬ 
lish  of  the  language  employed,  and  the  apt 
choice  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  expo¬ 
sure  would  most  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
satirist.  We  shall  fail  to  convey  to  the 
reader  unaccustomed  to  study  in  detail  the 
characters  of  public  men,  or  to  appreciate 
the  tact  with  which  the  train  was  fired  at 
the  felicitous  crisis,  a  clear  idea  of  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  attacks  by  a  mere  record 
of  the  points,  aided  as  they  were  by  his 
dramatic  delivery.  One  very  remarkable 
speech  of  his,  towards  the  close  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  1844,  was  at  the  time  when,  an  ad¬ 
verse  vote  having  been  passed  by  the  House 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  the  minis¬ 
try  had  murmured  threats  of  resignation. 


The  efforts  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  rouse  the 
House  from  that  state  of  degradation  of 
wliich,  not  long  before,  on  the  f'aetory 
Question,  they  had  given  such  startling 
proofs,  were  among  the  happiest  efforts  of 
declamatory  power.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  many  }>oints  of  the  speech  ; 
but  the  anhnns  at  once  of  tlie  speaker  and 
his  party  was  shown  in  tlie  ])hrase,  received 
with  rapturous  cheers,  in  wl\ich  he  charac¬ 
terized  8ir  Robert  I’erl,  in  his  positiim  as 
minister,  as  one  who  menaced  his  friends 
while  he  cringed  to  his  opponents.  Nor 
was  ho  less  happy  when,  witli  one  stroke  of  tin? 
pencil,  he  described  the  solemn  inconsisten¬ 
cy  with  which  a  Conservative  government 
had  adopted  Whig  policy  by  denouncing 
the  Peel  administration  and  its  moral  j)re- 
teuces  as  an  “  organized  hypocrisy.”  'I'he 
value  of  ■Mr.  DLsraeli’s  points  lias  always 
consisted  in  their  universal  applicability. 
They  were  not  merely  traps  for  the  cheers 
of  a  party,  but  embodied  propositions  so 
obvious,  in  language  so  terse  yet  ]>reguant, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  piditical  opi¬ 
nions  or  predilections  of  individuals,  they 
were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  their  truth, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  admired  their 
power. 

liOng  before  the  speech  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  !Mr.  Disraeli  had  already 
acquired  a  kind  of  ascendency  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  not  so  much  respect, 
as  a  mixture  of  fear  and  admiration,  and  a 
relish  for  his  humor,  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time  with  something  like  compunction.  He 
had  not,  of  course,  the  highest  of  political 
characters.  His  early  extravagancies  and 
inconsistencies  were  not  wholly  forgotten  ; 
nor  was  the  palpable  vindictiveness  of  his  * 
motives  sufficiently  veiled  by  his  sounding 
pretexts  of  political  principle.  Therefore, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  delirious  excite¬ 
ment  into  which  he  at  times  threw  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  retained  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  provo¬ 
cation  and  the  incongruity  of  his  profes¬ 
sions.  Rut  at  last,  assisted  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  especially  by  the  increasing 
divergence  of  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  the  line  of  his  former  principles,  the 
envenomed  art  of  Mr.  Disraeli  triumphed 
over  these  last  faint  promptings  of  moral 
reluctance.  VV’ith  the  increasing  attention 
and  susceptibility  of  the  House,  grew  the 
confidence  and  the  ambition  of  this  deter¬ 
mined  assailant.  He  changed  his  former 
weapons  for  others  more  difficult  to  handle  ; 
from  single-stick  to  broad-sword  his  ad- 
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vancc  was  not  more  rapid  than  from  broad-  [  Peel  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  increased 
sword  to  rapier  and  the  poisoned  dagger,  j  grant  to  Maynooth,  he  rested  his  ar^- 
In  his  earlier  attacks  he  had  still  observed  |  ments  less  upon  any  broad  scheme  of  policy 
an  ostentatious  pretence  of  public  princi-  which  might  have  compromised  him  directly 
pics ;  as  he  grew  in  temerity  and  success  i  with  powerful  parties,  than  upon  the  fact 
be  flung  aside  this  last  mask  of  his  revenge,  j  that  the  principle  had  been  sanctioned, 
and  resorte<l  to  undisguised  personality.  A  j  though  obscurely,  by  parliamentary  author- 
more  safe  mode  of  attack  than  to  render  the  ity.  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
premier  abhorred  for  alleged  political  tur-  to  make  a  hit  at  the  premier,  which  was  at 
pitude,  was  to  make  him  ridiculous  on  once  humorous  and  true,  lie  said,  that 
account  of  exaggerated  personal  talents.  !  with  him  great  mea.sures  were  always  rested 
Not  content  with  confronting  Sir  Robert  on  small  precedents ;  that  he  always  traced 
Peel  as  a  statesman,  Mr.  Disraeli  sought  to  the  steam-engine  back  to  the  tea-kettle  ; 
undermine  him  as  an  orator.  Here  again  that,  in  fact,  all  his  precedents  were  tea- 
we  cannot  hope  to  make  the  reader  fully  i  kettle  precedents.  It  was  in  the  same 
feel  the  then  force  and  applicability  of  Mr.  j  speech  that  he  laid  it  down  as  a  political 
Disraeli’s  points.  Between  the  end  of  1R14  axiom,  that  “  party  was  nece.ssary  to  pub- 
and  the  spring  of  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel,  lie  liberty  in  a  representative  government ; 
who  had  at  first  but  ill-affected  a  lofty  con-  j  that  a  popular  assembly  without  parties — 
tempt  of  his  antagonist,  began  to  show  by  j  in  fact,  five  hundred  isolated  individuals — 
the  notice  he  took  of  his  attacks,  that  he  at  |  could  not  stand  for  five  years  against  a 
last  rccogni.sed  them  as  great  parliamentary  !  minister  with  an  organized  government 
flicts.  To  the  magnanimous  resolution  !  without  becoming  a  servile  senate.”  This 
with  which  Sir  Robert  strove  to  resist  such  speech  was  more  profusely  studded  with 
admissions,  let  us  bear  the  testimony  of  j  brilliant  passages  of  sarcasm  and  rhetoric 
our  admiration;  but  had  ho  been  made  of'  than  any  he  had  yet  delivered.  Protesting 
adamant  itself,  he  could  not  have  ignored  against  the  domination  of  the  Duke  of 
so  persevering  and  powerful  an  enemy.  |  VV'cllington  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
VVe  are  not  upholding  Mr.  Disraeli  against  j  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Lower  Assembly, 
the  moral  censure  which  may  bo  assumed !  he  said, — “Another  place  (using  the  cant 
against  him.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was,  doubt-  J  phrase  of  parliament)  “  Another  place  may 
less,  at  that  time  Avorking  out,  at ;  be  drilled  into  a  guard-room,  and  the 
immense  sacrifices  of  political  character  House  of  Commons  may  be  degraded  into  a 
and  personal  ease,  what  he  conceived  to  be  vestry,” — thusinferentially  ca.sting  a  slur  on 
a  great  mission,  imposed  on  him  for  the  the  ascendency  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
good  of  his  country.  A  more  magnani-  Commons ;  and  then,  soon  after,  he  work- 
mous  enemy  than  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  I  cd  his  allusion  up  to  a  climax  by  saying, 
acknowledged  and  respected  the  difficulties  of ;  that  in  place  of  all  that  they  had  been  accus- 
his  position  ;  but  wounded  vanity  knows  no  i  tomed  to  honor  in  the  shape  of  statesmen, 
conscience,  and  ]\Ir.  Disraeli  spared  no  whether  of  the  past  or  of  the  present  age,  they 
means,  however  repulsive,  to  effect  his  Hiad  only  got  “  a  great  parliamentary  mid¬ 
great  object — that  of  irretrievably  damag-  dleman.”  And  what  Avas  a  middleman.^ 
ing  the  man  who  had  slighted  his  claims.  '  alluding  to  the  great  curse  of  Irish  agricul- 
He  had  gained  one  point  Avhen  he  provoked  ture.  “  He  Avas  a  man  who  bamboozled 
Sir  Robert  Peel  into  a  portentous  refusal  |  one  party  and  plundered  the  other,  till 
to  “  bandy  personalities”  Avith  him.  Un-  ;  having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  was 
fortunately  for  Sir  Robert,  those  personali-  |  not  entitled,  he  cried  out,  ‘  Let  us  have  no 
ties  were  always  linked  with  some  well- }  party  !  Let  us  ha\'e  fixity  of  tenure!’” 
aimed  accusation,  or  with  some  happy  This  was  one  of  his  most  successful  hits, 
criticism  ;  and  the  very  approval  of  the  But,  with  merciless  pertinacity,  he  again 
House,  who  but  a  short  time  before  would  assailed  the  irritated  premier,  startled  out 
have  resented  any  attempt  to  insult  their  of  his  self-complacency.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
leading  orator,  amounted  to  a  practical  influence  as  an  orator  had  not  been  attained 
denial  that  they  were  personalities  only,  so  much  by  the  intrinsic  value  or  beauty  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  met  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  dis¬ 
claimer  only  with  increased  ingenuity  of 
attack.  He  quizzed  him  unmercifully. 

There  was  not  a  failing  that  he  did  not 
hold  up  to  ridicule.  When  Sir  Robert 


his  speeches,  as  by  the  consummate  art  with 
which  he  had  organized  and  pressed  into 
his  service  contingents  unwillingly  supplied 
from  the  most  opposite  sources.  His  par¬ 
liamentary  character  rested  more  upon  his 
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course  of  action  than  upon  bis  real  do-  too  testy  for  so  ^rcat  a  man  to  indulge  in.” 
qucncc.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  failed  to  But  the  unkinde.st  cut  of  all  was  his  sneer 
remember  this  great  flaw  ;  and  he  went  on  at  one  part  of  the  oratory  of  the  right  hono- 
to  characterize  the  speeches,  through  long  rable  baronet  in  which  he  .seemed  to  take 
years,  of  his  antagonist,  faitlifully  reported  great  pride,  when  he  advised  him  to  “  stick 
in  Ilan.'^ard,  as  “  Dreary  pages  of  intermi-  to  quotation  ;  because  he  never  quoted  any 
liable  talk ;  full  of  predictions  falsified,  passage  that  had  not  previously  received 
pledges  broken,  calculations  that  had  gone  the  meed  of  parliamentary  approbation.” 
wrong,  and  budgets  that  had  blown  up.  'rhe.se  “  points”  fall  almost  dead  when  re- 
And  all  this  not  relieved  by  a  single  origi-  peated  on  paper.  To  see  their  sting  it  is 
nal  thought,  a  single  generous  impulse,  or  neces.sary  to  throw  yourself  again  into  the 
a  single  happy  expression.”  This  was  a  scene,  to  recall  the  relative  position  of  the 
hard  measure  of  criticism,  but  its  novelty,  parties,  and  to  conceive  the  utter  astonish- 
if  not  its  truth,  met  with  immediate  accep-  ment  with  which  both  the  person  attacked 
tation  from  the  Douse  of  Commons,  thus,  and  the  spectators  witne.ssed,  not  merely 
for  almost  the  first  time,  led  to  de.spise  the  boldness  of  the  assault  on  one  hitherto 
their  long  worshipped  oracle.  Dis  sum-  deemed  unassailable  except  by  parliament- 
ming-up  of  the  political  tactics  of  Sir  ary  equals,  but  also  the  novelty  and  the 
Robert  Peel,  one-sided  as  it  was,  could  not  perfection  of  the  means  employed, 
but  be  admired  for  its  concentrated  vigor.  The  session  of  184G  brought  Mr.  Dis- 
lle  described  it  as  “  a  system  so  matter  of  raeli’s  parliamentary  triumphs  to  their  cli- 
fact,  yet  so  fallacious  ;  taking  in  everybody,  max.  lie  not  only  displayed  still  greater 
though  everybody  knew  he  was  deceived  ;  debating  pow’ers,  but  he  also  took  a  much 
a  system  so  mechanical,  yet  so  Machiave- 
lian,  that  he  could  hardly  say  what  it  was, 
except  a  sort  of  humdrum  hocus-pocus,  in 
which  the  ‘  Order  of  the  Day’  was  moved 
to  take  in  a  nation.”  Those  who  can  re¬ 
member  the  mysterious  concealment  which 
preceded  the  announcement  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  great  measures  as  a  minister,  and  the 
astonishment  and  confusion  which  followed 
their  di.sclo.surc,  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  refined  satire  of  this  point,  the  interest 
of  which  was  necessarily  evanescent.  The  active  j)atriotism.  The  minister  had  now 
peroration  of  the  same  speech  was  a  power-  made  venture  of  his  last  remnant  of  consis- 
ful  stimulant  to  tho.se  who  conceived  them-  tency :  he  had  staked  his  all  on  a  despe- 
selves  injured  by  the  desertion  of  their  rate  hazard.  Hitherto,  however  he  might 
long-trusted  leader.  Air.  Disraeli  calletl  have  been  suspected  of  meditating  a  violent 
upon  them  to  prove  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  change  of  policy,  he  had  kept,  externally, 
that  ‘‘  cunning  is  not  caution,  or  habitual  at  least,  some  terms  with  the  great  majority 
perfidy  high  policy  of  state  and  he  wound  of  his  followers.  Long  since  identified  in 
up  by  exhorting  them  ‘‘  to  dethrone  a  dy-  opinion  and  feeling  with  the  opposition,  he 
nasty  of  deception,  by  putting  an  end  to  had  still  been  regarded  as  the  acknowledged 
this  intolerable  yoke  of  official  despotism  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  So  long, 
and  parliamentary  imposture.”  It  was  in  therefore,  as  Air.  Disraeli  had  continued  to 
the  same  year  that  Air.  Disraeli  made  his  pour  forth  his  bitter  sarcasms  against  the 
happy  illustration  of  the  political  inconsis-  man  who  was  still  ostensibly  his  leader,  even 
tency  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which  he  said  his  happiest  efforts — those  most  ably  masked 
that  “the  right  honorable  gentleman  had  — had  something  of  the  aspect  of  treachery, 
caught  the  Whigs  bathing,  and  had  run  While  admired  for  their  talent,  they  were 
away  with  their  clothes an  illustration  frequently  condemned  for  their  supposed 
which,  more  humorous  than  refined,  was  im-  malignity,  even  by  members  of  the  Conser- 
mediately  tangible  by  the  popular  appre-  vative  party.  But  now  the  case  was  alto- 
hension.  He  also  threw  off*  an  annoying  gether  different.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  now 
allusion  to  that  irritability  which  we  have  openly  denounced  by  the  agricultural  body 
already  said  had  become  a  failing  in  Sir  as  a  traitor.  Even  the  Corn-law  Repealers 
Robert  Peel ;  when  he  observed  that  he  had  and  Radicals,  although  they  praised  and 
spoken  of  some  of  these  attacks  “  in  moments  profited  by  the  boldness  of  his  tergiversation, 


.higher  position  than  ever  he  had  done  be¬ 
fore.  Political  events  favored  him,  by  ren¬ 
dering  it  easy  for  him  to  continue,  in  all 
their  virulence,  his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  while  he  need  not  make  so  unblush¬ 
ing  a  display  of  his  motives.  His  bitter 
personalities  could  now  be  pas.scd  off  as  in¬ 
dignant  outbursts  of  outraged  public  spirit ; 
nay,  by  a  very  large  section  of  the  House, 
and  a  respectable  portion  of  the  public,  they 
were  rejrarded  as  so  manv  evidences  of  an 
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still  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Conservative  ])arty  were  just. 
In  tliis  state  of  the  facts,  and  also  of  the  ! 
feelinis  of  the  Mouse,  Mr.  Disraeli  found 
opportunity,  not  only  for  a  jjroater  license  ' 
of  speech  than  he  li:ul  hitlierto  indulged  in, 
hut  also  for  more  sympathy  in  his  hearers, 
wlio  hefore  had  coudemnetl  while  tliey  ad¬ 
mired.  In  tlie  speeclr^s  made  hy  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  durino:  this  yceir  we  do  not  tind  the 
same  deliberate  attempt^t  to  hold  Sir  Robert 
Feel  up  personally  to  ridicule,  but  we  find  i 
much  more  bold  lauiruai'e  used  in  eondemna-  | 
tion  of  liis  conduct  as  a  statesman.  The 
nature  of  the  attack  was  now  difterent  ;  it 
rested  on  broader  irrounds.  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  before  sought  to  hold  up  Sir  Robert 
Peel  personally  to  contempt,  he  now  sought 
to  excite  against  him  national  indignation. 
On  the  very  tirst  day  of  the  session  he  com¬ 
menced  his  assault.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 


fought.  Such  an  armament  had  never  left 
the  Dardanelles  since  the  days  of  Soliman 
the  Great.  The  sultan  embraced  the  admi¬ 
ral,  all  the  muftis  prayed  for  the  success 
of  the  expedition,  just  as  the  muftis  in  Kng" 
land  prayed  for  success  at  the  last  general 
election.  Away  wont  the  armament  to  bat¬ 
tle.  Rut  what  was  the  con.sternation  of  the 
I  .«ultan,  when  his  lord  high-ailmiral  steered 
at  once  into  the  enemy’s  port !  The  lord 
high-admiral  was  like  the  right  honorable 
baronet  in  that  instance,  much  misrepre¬ 
sented.  1  le,  too,  was  called  a  traitor.  Rut 
he  vindicated  his  conduct.  He  said,  “  True 
it  is  1  did  place  my.self  at  the  head  of  this 
j  valiant  armada — tru'^  that  my  sovereign  em- 
I  braced  mo,  and  that  all  the  muftis  in  the 
j  kingdom  prayed  for  the  succe.ss  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  Rut  1  had  an  objection  to  war.  1 
saw  no  use  in  prolonging  the  struggle  ;  and 
the  only  reason  for  my  accepting  the  leader- 


delivered  a  very  long  speech  ;  disfigured  by  j 
some  of  his  most  ]>rominent  faults,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  marked  by  much  of  tliat  lofti¬ 
ness  of  tone  which  had  given  dignity  and 
almost  high  eloqu'^nce  to  liis  later  speeches  ;  | 
in  which  he  had  explained  the  circumstances  i 
attending  his  resignation  ami  reappoint-  j 
ment  during  tlie  recess.  He  also  explained,  ] 
at  much  length,  his  reasons  for  proposing  | 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  affecting  to  under¬ 
value  the  importance  of  his  change  of  policy, 
and  merging  all  considerations  of  political 
turpitude  in  the  necessity  there  was  for  set¬ 
tling  the  fjuestion.  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered 
on  this  occasion  one  of  his  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  speeches.  Had  all  the  advocates 
of  protection  discharged  their  pavliamciitary 
duty  with  the  same  vigor,  ]iertinaeity,  and 
talent,  as  were  shown  by  Air.  Disraeli,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  not  have  found  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Corn-bill  so  easy  a  matter  as  he  j 
did.  One  hit  in  his  speech  was  singularly  | 
clever  and  applicable  at  the  time.  Air.  , 
Disraeli  said,  that  he  knew  of  but  one  paral-  ; 
lei  case  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his 
.sudden  desertion  of  his  party.  It  was  an 
event  which  occurred  during  the  last  war  in 
the  Levant.  When  that  great  struggle  was  j 
taking  place — when  the  very  existence  of 
the  Turkish  empire  was  at  stake,  the  sultan 
of  that  day,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  fer¬ 
tile  resources,  determined  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  maintain  his  empire,  fitted  out  a 
great  armament.  It  consisted  of  many  of 
the  finest  ships  of  war  that  had  ever  been 
built.  The  crews  were  picked,  the  ofl&cers 
were  chosen  and  selected  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  they  were  rewarded  before  they 


ship  was  that  I  might  terminate  the  contest 
by  betraying  my  master.”  It  will  readily 
be  supposed  that  a  parallel  so  apt  as  this, 
and  brought  forward  at  so  happy  a  moment, 
was  greedily  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  It  was  received  with  roars  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  it  completely  counteracted  for  the 
time  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  pompous 
declarations  of  his  exalted  motives  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  his  former  principles.  The  s.ame 
speech  was  full  of  cutting  sarcasm  and  pow¬ 
erful  invective.  Hvery  sentence  teemed 
with  thought,  ^and  the  whole  oration  was 
delivero!]  with  a  sustained  energy  of  which 
only  the  most  accomplished  orators  are 
capable.  Among  tlic  many  passages  in 
wdiich  he  attacked  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  one 
in  which  he  indignantly  denied  his  claims 
to  bo  considered  a  great  statesman.  He 
defined  a  great  statesman  to  be  one  who 
connects  himself  with  some  great  idea,  not  a 
man  who  never  originates  an  idea,  but  who 
watches  the  atmosphere,  and,  when  he  finds 
the  wind  in  a  certain  quarter,  trims  his 
course  that  way.  Such  a  man  was  as  much 
a  great  statesman  as  a  man  who  gets  up  be¬ 
hind  a  carriage  is  a  great  whip.  Rut  the 
\^hole  speech  was  full  of  points  highly  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  occasion.  Nor  was  it  wanting 
in  the  old  spirit  of  ridicule  ;  for  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  had  one  more  fling  at  Sir  Robert  Peel’.s 
1  peculiarities  as  a  speaker.  For,  alluding  to 
the  time  when  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  opposition,  and  when  he  had  no 
more  ardent  follower  and  panegyri.st  than 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  he  speaks  of  him 
with  oblivious  contempt,  as  having  present¬ 
ed  the  spectacle  of  a  great  orator  before  a 
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jjroen  table,  thumpins  a  red  box.  In  the 
followinir month,  in  a  spoecli  of  almost  espial 
power,  Mr.  Disraeli  returned  to  the  eharjre. 

In  this  speech  he  also  embodied  a  striking  ar- 
jruinent  in  favor  of  tlie  tlieoryof  froverniinr  by 
party,  a  system  which,  he  contended,  was  a  lu  - 
cessary  part  of  tlie  constitution,  and  was  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  manoeuvrinir  of  Sir  Robert 
Reel.  Towards  the  close  of  this  month  of 
February,  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  that  ho  could 
be  C(juallya  match  for  other  antagonists  tlian 
those  whom  he  might  choose  for  himself. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  who  had  long  rendered  hiln- 
self  the  most  offensive  personage  in  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  by  his  indiscriminate 
system  of  attack,  received  from  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  to  the  great  .satisfaction  of  the  House, 
a  complete  setting  down.  This  atrabilious 
gentleman  delivered,  without  provocation, 
a  directly  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Disraeli, 
of  whose  superior  powers  of  sarcastic  per¬ 
sonality  he  was,  no  doubt,  jealous.  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  attacks  of  this  kind  are  never 
either  very  powerful  or  very  conclusive  ;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  excelled  himself  in  inco¬ 
herent  spitefulness  and  ill-directed  asper¬ 
sion.  The  animus  which  guided  him  w’as  so 
apparent,  that  Mr.  Di.sraeli  might  almost 
have  safely  left  the  speech  unansw^ered. 
Rut  the  opportunity  was  tempting  to  him  i 
also ;  for  Mr.  Roebuck’s  attack  had  been 
in  the  last  degree  irritating  and  offensive. 
He  said,  speaking  with  his  usual  cool  im¬ 
perturbability, 

! 

“  I  know  how  true  it  is  that  a  tree  must  produce  j 
its  fruit;  that  a  crab-tree  will  bring  forth  crab- i 
apples,  and  that  a  man  of  meagre  or  acid  mind' 
who  w’rites  a  pamphlet  or  makes  a  speech  must  j 
make  a  meagre  or  acid  pamphlet,  or  a  poor  or  sour : 
speech.  Let  things,  then,  take  their  course  ;  but  ! 
for  the  member  for  Bath,  for  him,  extraordinary  j 
purist  as  he  is,  to  come  forward  and  complain  !  as  | 
if  he  had  never  conducted  himself  against  the  rules  1 
of  the  House — as  if  he  had  never  been  in  the  habit  1 
of  imputing  improper  motives  to  gentlemen  !  I  am  I 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  when  I  state  that 
the  honorable  gentlemen  by  no  means  represents 
himself  faithfully  or  consistently;  and  1  think 
that  he,  though  now  assuming  the  functions  of 
general  instructor,  as  formerly  of  general  .accuser, 
that  he  would  do  well  to  profit  by  his  own  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  eschew  his  melodramatic  malignity,  and 
Sadlers’  Wells  sort  of  .sarcasm.  It  is  very  easy  to 
put  on  this  sort  of  air,  wagging  the  fingers,  ’bating 
the  breath,  and  looking  daggers,  though  he  use 
none.  This  is  all  ‘  extremely  line,’  and  if  it  came 
from  one  who  is  justified  in  using  such  language, 
and  having  recourse  to  such  gestures,  I  might  say 
it  was  simply  ridiculous.  Coming,  however,  from 
the  quarter  whence  it  does,  it  is  more  than  ridicu¬ 
lous — it  is  offensive.” 

VoL.  X.  No.  111. 


Mr.  R  ocdiuck  returned  to  the  charge  a 
few  days  after,  in  a  speech  still  more  acri¬ 
monious  and  pointless  than  the  former  one, 
in  w’hieh  his  passion  not  only  ran  away  with 
his  judgment  and  his  invention,  but  also 
obscured  his  memory  ;  for  he  could  nut 
recollect  halt  the  bitter  thimjfs  he  ha«l  pre¬ 
pared  against  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  those  he 
attempted  to  deliver  he  spoilt  in  the  utter¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  to  him  in  a 
tone  of  still  greater  contempt  th.in  on  the 
former  occasion,  telling  him,  incidentally, 
that  there  W’as  no  greater  enemy  to  demo¬ 
cracy  than  your  modern  Liberal,  and  observ¬ 
ing,  with  regard  to  his  whole  sp(*eeh,  that 
never  had  senator  been  .struck  with  such  a 
rhetorical  paraly.sis.  Mr.  Roebuck  had  one 
more  fling  at  .Mr.  Di.sraeli  before  the  .session 
closed.  Alluding  to  the  pertinacity  of  that 
1  gentleman's  attack  on  Sir  Ro}»ert  Peel,  he 
described  him  as  a  Paganini,  who  could 
only  play  on  one  string. 

I  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech  on  the  third  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Corn-bill  was  the  most  powerful 
!  and  sustained  of  all  that  he  had  yet  deli- 
j  vereJ.  There  were  fewer  of  those  ludicrous, 
satirical  touches,  which  had  so  often  con¬ 
vulsed  the  House  before  ;  but  the  whole 
speech  exhibited  aii  energy  and  sustenta- 
tioii  not  to  bo  surpassed  by  any  living 
speaker.  A  vein  of  satire  ran  through  the 
principal  parts  of  the  speech, — not  such 
satire  as  had  enlivened  his  earlier  efforts  of 
the  same  kind ;  hut,  taking  a  higher  range, 
as  an  attack  on  vSir  Robert  Peel’s  political 
character,  this  speech  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  dangerous  and  damaging  that  the  right 
honorable  baronet  had  ever  encountered 
during  his  long  career.  It  tore  the  mask 
from  his  plausibilities,  .and  showed  him 
bereft  of  political  consistency,  of  political 
honor,  and  even  of  personal  talent  com¬ 
mensurate  with  bis  lofty  claims.  In  a 
strain  of  bitter  irony,  Mr.  Disraeli  proceed- 
e<l  to  acquit  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  meditated 
I  deception  in  his  adoption  of  free-trade 
!  principles,  “  seeing  that  he  had  all  along, 
j  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  traded  on  the 
1  ideas  of  others ;  that  his  life  had  been  one 
I  great  ap])ropriation  cl.ause  ;  and  that  he 
I  had  ever  been  the  burglar  of  other  men’s 
intellects.”  He  also  denounced  him  as  the 
“  political  pedlar,  who,  adopting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  free-trade,  had  bought  his  party  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  sold  them  in  the 
dearest.”  The  peroration  to  the  speech 
was  tlic  most  powerful  effort  of  the  sort  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  yet  made.  It  produced  an 
effect  upon  the  House,  to  which  modern 
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oratory  is  but  seldom  equal.  Had  a  bur- | 
ricano  passed  over  them  the  excitement  j 
could  not  have  been  greater.  The  applause 
lasted  several  minutes  after  the  speaker 
resumed  his  seat.  This  was  a  great  advance  ^ 
for  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  certainly  had  made  i 
the  House  feel  with  him  on  tliis  occasion.  ! 
They  no  longer  looked  u})on  him  as  a  man  i 
who  was  prostituting  great  talents  to  the  1 
gratification  of  private  malice,  but  rather  as  } 
an  interpreter  of  their  own  feelings,  and  as  | 
the  avenger  of  the  public  wrongs  of  a  great  j 
portion  of  their  number.  As  the  final  j 
catastrophe  of  Sir  Robert  PecTs  admiuis-  [ 
tration  drew  near,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  grew  more  and  more  bold,  his  license 
of  attack  was  less  and  less  restrained.  It 
is  difficult,  now  that  the  excitement  has 
subsided,  to  understand  how  the  House  of! 
Commons  could  have  allowed  such  undis-  | 
guised  and  acrimonious  personalities  to  be 
indulged  in,  as  those  which,  at  times,  dis¬ 
graced  the  speeches  of  Lord  George  Ben-  j 
tinck,  while  they  disfigured  those  of  Mr.  i 
Disraeli.  The  whole  scene  between  Sir  | 
Robert  Peel  and  his  accusers,  on  the  sub-  j 
ject  of  the  charge  that  he  had  hunted  Mr. 
Canning  to  death,  was  an  offence  against 
parliamentary  decency  ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  chargeable  with  having  wilfully  prosti¬ 
tuted  his  great  talents,  not  merely  to  the 
gratification  of  his  own  personal  revenge, 
but  also  to  the  more  base  object  of  gratify¬ 
ing  the  revenge  of  others.  While  paying 
our  full  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent  of  the  speech  made  by  ]\Ir. 
Disraeli  on  the  15th  of  June,  1840,  we 
must  protest  utterly  against  such  charges  as 
were  there  made  against  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
being  made  the  precedent  for  future  attacks 
by  those  who  may  not  so  well  know  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  how  to  hide  the  more  gross 
passions  which  dictated  them  under  the 
flower  of  rhetoric.  The  charge  made 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  having  garbled 
the  report  of  a  speech  which  he  corrected 
for  Hansard^  in  order  to  remove  a  stain 
from  his  political  character,  recoiled  at  once 
upon  its  promoters.  But  of  i\Ir.  Disraeli’s 
share  (and  it  was  the  principal  one)  in  the 
attack,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  it  ex¬ 
hibited  oratorical  powers  of  the  highest 
order,  that  even  those  who  were  most  pre¬ 
pared  to  admire  him,  had  not  expected  so 
bold  a  grappling  with  so  difficult  a  suliject 
as  that  which  formed  the  theme  of  his 
speech.  The  skill  with  which  a  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  Canning  was  made  to 
cover  a  virulent  animosity  towards  Sir 


Robert  Peel,  was  without  parallel  in  con¬ 
temporary  oratory,  save,  perhaps,  in  some 
of  the  earlier  speeches  of  Jirougliam.  Nor 
was  Mr.  Disraeli  le.ss  succe.ssful  in  invest¬ 
ing  this  personal  contest  with  something  of 
a  lofty  dramatic  interest,  in  the  excitement 
of  which  the  paltrine.ss  and  unworthiuess  of 
the  actual  charge  was  lost  sight  of.  Still, 
such  is  the  respect  entertained  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  personal  honor 
and  integrity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  uot 
even  the  extraordinary  talent  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  could  make  his  ungracious  course  pala¬ 
table  to  the  House — nay,  the  virulence, 
the  almost  savage  eagerness  he  showed  in 
his  attack,  went  very  far  to  lessen  that 
growing  favor  which  his  public  spirit  and 
fearlessness  had  excited,  and  to  throw  him 
back  to  the  position  he  formerly  held,  as 
the  mere  assailant,  on  purely  personal 
grounds,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There  was 
one  passage  in  his  peroration,  however, 
which,  besides  a  fine  allusion  to  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  genius,  fell  with  emphatic  force  upon 
his  audience.  Pointing  to  the  impending 
fate  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  a  minister,  he 
said,  that  that  statement  must  feel  that  it 
was  a  Nemesis  which  would  dictate  the 
vote  and  regulate  the  decision  they  were 
about  to  give,  and  that  it  was  a  vote  that 
would  stamp  with  its  seal  the  catastrophe 
of  a  sinister  career.  This  was  the  last 
attack  he  made  on  his  now  fallen  enemy. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  honor  that,  either 
from  a  noble  abstinence  or  a  well-calculated 
tact,  he  cea.sed  to  a.ssail  him  from  the 
moment  that  he  was  driven  from  office. 
He  spoke  several  times  after  the  accession 
of  the  Whigs  to  Power,  but  he  never  utter¬ 
ed  another  offensive  word  towards  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of 
one  great  task,  and,  having  succeeded 
triumphantly,  he  forbore  to  weaken  the 
effect. 

When  the  reader  compares  the  extracts 
we  have  made,  or  even  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  speeches,  with  our  estimate  of 
his  parliamentary  success,  his  natural  im¬ 
pression  will  be  that  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man’s  powers  have  been  very  much  over¬ 
rated.  It  will  be  supposed  to  be  impossible 
that  with  so  few  as-saults,  and  those  par¬ 
taking  more  of  the  character  of  exquisite 
skill  than  of  great  power,  he  should  have 
been  able  so  seriously  to  damage  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
while  so  effectually  advancing  his  own  ; 
but  the  singular  poiutedness  and  force  given 
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by  tlie  accomplished  manner  of  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  to  even  the  most  subtle  touches  of  his 
sarcastic  faculty,  go  far,  when  seen  or  made 
known,  to  explain  away  this  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction.  The  whole  beariii"  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  his  distinctive  features  as  a 
i^peaker,  are  so  peculiar  as  to  render  the 
task  of  description  very  difficult,  at  least  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
any  clear  and  tangible  idea  of  the  man.  It 
he  has  already  seen  some  of  the  admirable 
sketches  made  of  Mr.  Disraeli  by  H.  B.,  it 
will  much  facilitate  his  comprehension. 

There  is  decided  character  about  the 
whole  external  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  yet  it  is 
most  difficult  to  determine  in  what  it  espe¬ 
cially  consists.  The  first  impression  con¬ 
veyed  to  your  mind,  as,  with  clothes  shaped, 
apparently  with  too  much  care  for  effect, 
and  those  long  flakes  of  curling  black  hair 
that  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
ringlets  of  a  woman,  ho  walks  hastily,  with 
a  self-absorbing  air,  and  a  quick,  short, 
shuffling  gait,  towards  his  seat, — is  that  of 
an  effeminate,  nay,  almost  an  emasculate  af¬ 
fectation.  There  seems  to  be  a  dandyism,  not 
merely  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind  also.  We 
usually  associate  the  idea  of  pride  with  an 
erect  crest,  a  lofty  gaze,  a  hauteur  of  bear¬ 
ing.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  bearing 
produces  the  same  impression  from  a  totally 
opposite  cause.  lie  has  an  habitual  stoop, 
and  there  is  that  in  his  bearing  and  carriage 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  humility.  He 
has  also  an  air  of  self-absorption,  which 
does  not  appear  natural ;  rather  it  seems  to 
arise  from  an  affected  indifference  to  the 
gaze  or  the  observation  of  others.  It  is  not 
the  less  pride,  though  not  of  the  most  noble 
order.  You  can  see  glimpses  of  an  evidence 
that  self-esteem  is  no  stranger  to  his  mind. 
In  spite  of  the  assumed  stolidity,  you  may 
detect  the  self-constraint  and  the  furtive 
regards  of  a  very  vain  man,  who  is  trying 
to  appear  as  if  he  were  not  vain  at  all.  Al¬ 
though  his  eyes  are  downcast,  they  have  not 
the  downcast  look  of  modesty,  but  rather 
of  a  sort  of  superciliousness,  which  is  the  i 
most  striking  expression  on  the  face.  He 
seems  to  look  down  because  he  considers  it 
too  much  trouble  to  look  up. 

But  a  further  study  leads  you  to  think 
that  your  first  impressions  have  been  erro¬ 
neous.  You  see  that  the  intellectual  pre¬ 
ponderates  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  organization, 
and,  by  degrees,  you  begin  to  believe  that 
he  is  as  much  absorbed  as  he  seems  to  be. 
Like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  appears  to  isolate 
himself — to  have  no  associates  in  the  House, 


except  those  forced  on  him  by  the  imme¬ 
diate  necessities  of  party.  With  Lord 
George  Bentinek,  indeed,  or  Lord  .lohn 
Manners,  he  occasionally  exchanges  a  few 
words,  but  that  is  almost  the  wdiole  extent 
of  his  familiarity.  This  isolation  and  .self- 
absorption  are  equally  conspicuous  while  he 
is  (piicscent  and  while  he  is  in  activity. 
Observe  him  anywhere  about  the  House,  in 
the  lobbies,  or  in  the  committee-rooms  ;  you 
never  see  him  in  confidential  communication 
with  any  one.  All  inlets  of  information 
and  impres.sions  seem  as  if  they  were  vio¬ 
lently  closed  up  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 
Yet  we  know  from  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speeches 
and  writings,  that  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
i  slightest  and  most  impalpable  changes 
going  on  around  him — that,  in  fact,  his 
intellect  must  be  ever  on  the  watch,  al¬ 
though,  to  an  observer,  it  seems  to  be  in  a 
state  of  self-imposed  torpor.  See  him 
where  you  will,  he  glides  past  you  noiseless¬ 
ly,  without  being  apparently  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  externals,  and  more  like 
the  shadow  than  the  substance  of  a  man. 
Involuntarily,  he  comports  himself  like  one 
possessed  by  a  monomania,  and  who  has  no 
natural  relations  with  the  realities  of  life. 
When  he  is  speaking,  he  equally  shrouds 
himself  in  his  own  intellectual  atmosphere. 
You  w’ould  think  he  paid  no  regard  to  the 
thought  of  whom  he  was  addressing,  but 
only  to  the  ideas  he  was  enunciating  in 
words.  Still  with  downcast  eyes,  .still  with 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  torpor  of  the 
physical  powers,  he  seems  more  an  intel¬ 
lectual  abstraction  than  a  living,  breathing 
man  of  passions  and  sympathies.  If  some 
one  of  his  friends  interrupts  him  to  offer  a 
friendly  suggestion,  or  to  correct  a  misstate¬ 
ment  of  facts,  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
not  notice  him  at  all,  or,  if  he  does,  that  it 
will  be  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  or  with 
something  like  a  snarl,  as,  when  a  man  is 
grinding  a  hand-organ,  if  his  hand  .suddenly 
be  stopped,  the  pipes  utter  a  slight,  discord¬ 
ant  moan.  This  singular  self-absorption 
betrays  itself  even  when  he  is  in  a  sitting 
posture.  You  never  see  him  gazing  around 
him,  or  lolling  back  in  his  seat,  or  .seeking 
to  take  his  ea.se  as  other  men  do  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  political  excitement.  He  sits 
with  his  head  rigid,  his  body  contracted,  hi.s 
arms  closely  pinned  to  his  side,  as  though 
he  was  an  automaton.  He  looks  like  one  of 
those  stone  figures  of  ancient  Egypt  that 
embody  the  idea  of  motionless  quiescence 
for  ever.  The  mental  seems  in  him  to  sub¬ 
jugate,  if  not  to  supersede,  the  moral.  .  The 
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exercise  of  the  thinking  faculty  appears 
alone  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his 
nature,  fie  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
and  feeds  that  appetite  for  association 
which  is  natural  to  man,  with  the  fruit  of 
his  own  thoughts.  He  seeks  dominion 
rather  by  the  force  of  Ids  talent  than  by  the 
interchange  of  political  or  personal  sympa¬ 
thies. 

We  have  said  that  the  intellectual  pre¬ 
dominates  in  his  organization  ;  yet  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  while  really  it  is  highly  intellectual, 
belies  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  physiogno¬ 
mists.  It  is  scarcely  an  index  to  the  mind. 
The  soul  does  not  look  out  from  the  eyes, 
riie  real  character  of  the  mind  is  not  stamped 
on  the  countenance,  but  the  natural  temper 
seems  violently  restrained  or  constrained. 
Sometimes  the  traits  arc  those  of  one  self- 
«*ondemned  to  a  perpetual  abstinence  from 
passions  or  even  from  the  indulgence  of  that 
natural  candor  of  the  humau  character  to 
which  the  physical  organization  is  the  obedi¬ 
ent  slave,  and  which  stamps  the  impress  of  his 
passions,  or  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  pro¬ 
pensities,  upon  the  features.  jNIr.  Disraeli 
embodies  in  these  respects  the  popular  ideas 
of  the  Jesuit — of  one  who  dares  not  be  natural 
even  to  himself.  Shylock  entering  on  the 
great  judgment-scene,  wdicn  triumphing  in 
the  consciousness  of  suppressed  power,  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  some  prototype  (not  wishing 
to  be  personal),  as  far  as  external  action  is 
concerned,  in  his  having  the  same  stooping, 
crouching  gait,  with  the  same  furtive  glances 
of  downcast  eyes,  the  same  flashes  ever  and 
anon,  denoting  some  concealed,  flxed  pur- 
))Ose.  Both  the  features  and  the  expres.‘^ion 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  are  most  puzzling,  d'lierc 
is  a  something  in  tlie  aspect  and  whole  bear¬ 
ing  which  speaks  of  intellectual  po\^er,  yet 
the  face  is  often  abandoned  to  an  expression, 
or  rather  a  no-expression,  that  almost 
amounts  to  fatuity.  The  countenance  seems 
to  “  hang,”  as  it  were :  the  forehead  hangs 
though  the  eye-brows  are  rai.sed);  tlie  eyes 
hang,  the  mouth  hangs,  the  eliin  liangs. 
The  head  hangs  downwards  on  the  chest,  the 
."houlders  haug,  and  the  whole  body  stoops, 
'rherc  is  no  appearance  of  a  sustaining  spirit 
— of  that  intellectual  or  moral  dignity  which 
iistinguishes  man  from  the  animals.  The 
gait,  looked  at  ph^’sically  only,  is  a  merely 
olodding  movement ;  yet  there  is  in  it 
nothing  loose  or  commonplace  ;  but  a  vigor 
and  precision  of  step  gives  it  character,  and 
makes  it  harmonize  in  singularity  with  the 
rest  of  the  external  attributes.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  originally  an  affectation  that  has  grown 


into  an  unconquerable  habit.  Upon  the 
whole,  after  the  most  attentive  study  of  the 
impenetrable  countenance,  in  repose,  and  an 
attempt  to  comprehend  what  may  be  called 
I  the  physiognomy  of  the  third  person,  and 
those  unconscious  habits  which  so  much 
betray  the  real  character  of  ordinary  men, 
the  utmost  you  arrive  at  in  determining  the 
characteristics  of  the  whole  is  a  pervading 
air  of  self-possession  and  impassibility,  im¬ 
plying  the  existence  of  powers  of  mind,  not 
displayed,  but  latent.  Most  remarkable 
men  carry,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  table  of  con¬ 
tents  about  them  in  their  external  aspect, 
but  in  Mr.  Disraeli  this  is  a  blank  leaf. 

As  an  orator,  INlr.  Disraeli  cannot  be  pro¬ 
nounced  highly  eloquent.  In  even  his 
finest  declamatory  passages  he  fails  to  excite 
the  feelings,  altliough  he  often  astonishes 
the  mind,  and  stimulates  the  imagination. 
They  more  often  stimulate  thought  than 
touch  the  sympathies.  He  never  abandons 
himself  to  his  theme,  but  always  holds  it  in 
subjection  to  his  purpose.  Yet  this  aban¬ 
donment,  restrained  by  pru<lence  and  good 
taste,  often  achieves,  in  master  hands, 
the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  oratory. 
Mr.  Disraeli  delivers  his  best  periods  as  if 
they  were  a  conned  task.  Generally,  his 
delivery  is  not  good  or  eft'cctive, — at  least, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Shcil  or  Lord 
Stanley.  But  although,  critically,  it  is 
wanting  in  graces,  yet  we  arc  far  from  say¬ 
ing  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  his  pecu¬ 
liar  idiosyncrasy,  it  has  not  character  and 
force.  In  both  voice  and  manner  there  is 
much  monotony.  I  Ic  wants  variety  in  action, 
ge.sture,  expression,  and  elocution, — always 
excepting  wffion  he  breathes  his  sarca.stic 
vein.  Perseverance  is  one  of  the  leading 
traits  of  his  oratory,  as  it  has  also  distin¬ 
guished  his  public  career.  Like  Mr.  Vil- 
licrs,  he  hammers  his  sentences  into  the 
mind  of  his  audience.  His  whole  manner, 
as  an  orator,  is  peculiar  to  himself.  It 
w  ould  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  another ;  he 
seems  so  careless,  supercilious,  indifferent 
to  the  trouble  of  pleasing.  He  can  be  com¬ 
pared,  in  these  re.spects,  with  no  other  speaker 
in  parliament.  Air.  Pemberton,  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  at  the  bar,  most  resembled  him  in 
the  physical  attributes  of  his  style,  but  in 
nothing  else.  His  action,  where  he  has  any, 
is  ungraceful ;  nay,  what  is  worse,  it  is  stu¬ 
diously  careless — even  offensively  so.  With 
his  supercilious  expression  of  countenance, 
slightly  dashed  with  pomposity,  and  a  dilet¬ 
tanti  affectation,  he  stands  with  his  hands 
on  his  hips,  or  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of 
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his  waistcoat,  while  there  is  a  slight,  very  ! 
slight,  gyratory  movement  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  body,  such  as  you  will  see  ball¬ 
room  exquisites  adopt  when  they  condescend 
to  prattle  a  flirtation.  And  then,  with  voice, 
low-toned  and  slightly  drawling,  without 
emphasis,  except  when  he  strings  himself  ■ 
up  for  his  “  points,”  his  words  are  not  so  | 
much  delivered  as  that  they  flow  from  the  i 
mouth,  as  if  it  were  really  too  much  trouble 
for  so  clever,  so  intellectual — in  a  word,  so  I 
literary  a  man  to  speak  at  all.  You  think  j 
that  he  undervalues  his  subject,  and  looks  ' 
down  upon  his  audience  ;  and  although  you,  | 
at  least,  perceive  that  all  this  is  but  a  bad 
habit,  still  it  is  offensive  in  its  effect. 

So  much  for  his  ordinary  level  speaking. 
When  he  makes  his  “  points,”  the  case  is 
totally  different.  Then  his  manner  changes. 
He  becomes  more  animated,  though  still  ' 
less  so  than  any  other  speaker  of  equal ! 
power  over  the  House.  You  can  then  de¬ 
tect  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  inflections 
in  the  tones  of  his  voice ;  and  they  arc 
managed,  with  exquisite  art,  to  give  effect 
to  the  irony  or  sarcasm  of  the  moment. 
Much,  not  only  of  the  force,  but  also  of  the 
venom  of  his  sarcasms,  depends  upon  this 
tine  management  of  his  voice,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  action  with  which  it  is  accom¬ 
panied,  till  a  subtle  harmony  is  found  to 
exist  between  the  two,  such  us  one  remem¬ 
bers  to  have  seen  in  Young’s  performance 
of  lago.  In  the  by-play  of  oratory,  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  without  a  rival, — not  forgetting, 
however,  that,  as  yet,  his  range  has  been 
limited.  But,  in  what  he  has  done,  neither 
Lord  Stanley  nor  even  Mr.  Sheil  has  ap¬ 
proached  him,  if  wo  bear  in  mind  the 
amount  of  effort  relatively  betrayed.  In 
conveying  an  innuendo,  an  ironical  sneer,  or 
a  suggestion  of  contempt,  which  courtesy 
forbids  him  to  translate  into  words, — in 
conveying  such  masked  enmities  by  means 
of  a  glance,  a  shrug,  an  altered  tone  of 
voice,  or  a  transient  expression  of  face,  he 
is  unrivalled.  Not  only  is  the  shaft  en¬ 
venomed,  but  it  is  aimed  with  deadly  pre¬ 
cision  by  a  cool  hand  and  a  keen  eye,  with 
a  courage  fearless  of  retaliation.  He  will 
convulse  the  House  by  the  action  that  helps 
his  words,  yet  leave  nothing  for  his  victim 
to  take  hold  of.  He  is  a  most  dangerous 
antagonist  in  this  respect,  because  so  in¬ 
tangible.  And  all  the  while  you  are  start¬ 
led  by  his  extreme  coolness  and  impassi¬ 
bility.  You  might  almost  think  he  was  a 
mere  machine,  uttering  sentiments  by  rule, 
so  does  he  divorce  the  intellectual  from  the 


moral,  and  suppress  even  the  natural  phy¬ 
sical  signs  of  exultation  at  success.  You 
might  suppose  him  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  effect  he  is  producing ;  for  he  never 
seems  to  laugh  or  to  chuckle,  however 
slightly,  at  his  own  hits.  While  all  around 
him  are  convulsed  with  merriment  or  excite¬ 
ment  at  some  of  his  finely  wrought  sarca.sms, 
he  holds  himself,  seemingly,  in  total  suspen¬ 
sion,  as  though  he  had  no  existence  for  the 
ordinary  feelings  and  passions  of  humanity  ; 
and  the  moment  the  shouts  and  confusion 
have  subsided,  the  same  calm,  low,  mono¬ 
tonous,  but  yet  distinct  and  searching  voice, 
is  heard  still  pouring  forth  his  ideas,  while 
he  is  preparing  to  launch  another  sarcasm, 
hissing  hot,  into  the  soul  of  his  victim. 
I'here  is  something  feline  in  the  stealthy 
steadiness  with  which  he  maintains  the 
level  theme  of  his  speech  till  the  moment 
when  he  is  to  pounce  on  his  prey.  He 
aims  much  at  surprises,  though  striving  to 
conceal  this  part  of  his  art.  It  is  a  great 
pride  with  him  to  introduce  his  “  hits’’ 
suddenly,  that  neither  his  victim  nor  his: 
audience  has  the  least  suspicion  at  what 
moment  the  bolt  will  fall.  The  scenes  in 
the  House  during  his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  intensely  dramatic,  especially  at 
first,  before  his  audience  grew  accustomed 
to  expect  great  things  from  him.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  perfect  complacency 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  sit  in  his 
place  as  prime  minister,  so  confident  in  his 
own  strength  as  to  think  him.self  able  to 
despise  his  as.‘?ailant ;  nay,  even  to  sit  and 
listen  for  his  own  amusement — perhaps,  to 
laugh  at  the  extravagances  or  the  “  high 
non.sense”  of  his  bombastical  antagonist. 
And  it  was  equally  striking  to  see  the  perfect 
self-reliance,  the  cool  confidence,  the  auda¬ 
cious  courage,  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  advance  to  the  a.ssault  on  a  reputa¬ 
tion  and  influence  consolidated  by  years  of 
parliamentary  triumph.  Nor  if  the  actors 
in  this  drama  were  thus  conspicuous  and 
marked  in  character,  was  it  the  less  inte- 
re.sting  to  watch  their  audience  also, — to 
observe  the  comparative  indifference,  not 
unmingled  with  a  malieious  curiosity,  with 
which  they  regarded  for  a  long  time  both 
the  speaker  and  his  subject,  changed,  as  it 
suddenly  and  permanently  became,  into  a 
sustained  excitement  and  attention,  as  Mr. 
Di.sraeli’s  deliberate  process  of  tormenting, 
and,  at  last,  of  torturing  his  antagonist, 
became  developed  from  month  to  month, 
and  from  session  to  se.ssion.  The  com¬ 
mand  he  by  degrees  acquired  over  what, 
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we  fear,  must  be  called  their  baser  passions, 
was  wonderful.  For  him  to  rise  late,  in  a 
stormy  debate,  cool,  even  to  iciness,  amidst 
the  fever-heat  of  party  atmosphere  around, 
was  suddenly  to  arrest  all  passions,  all  ex¬ 
citement,  all  murmurs  of  conversation,  and 
convert  them  into  one  absorbing  feeling  of 
curiosity  and  expectation.  They  knew  not 
on  whom  to  fix  their  watch, — whether  on 
the  speaker,  that  they  might  not  lose  the 
slightest  gesture  of  his  by-play,  or  whether 
they  should  concentrate  their  attention  on 
his  distinguished  victim,  whom  he  had 
taught  them  almost  to  regard  with  levity, 
because  he  had  not  failed  to  exult  over  the 
testiness  and  irritability  which  such  male¬ 
volent  assaults  had  compelled  him  to  be¬ 
tray.  The  power  of  the  orator  was  more 
confessed,  perhaps,  in  the  nervous  twitch- 
ings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  utter 
powerlessness  to  look  inditferent,  or  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  palpable  annoyance  at  the  attacks 
made  ou  him  with  such  undisguised  spite¬ 
fulness,  yet  with  such  withering  force,  than 
even  in  the  delirious  laughter  with  which 
the  House  accepted  and  sealed  the  truth  of 
the  attacks, — followed,  in  justice,  let  us 
add,  by  a  sort  of  compunction  that  they 
should  thus  have  joined  in  ridiculing  their 
former  idol.  This  positive  ascendency  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  confined  to  the  time  when 
his  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  mingled  appreciation  and 
party-feeling  of  the  House  ;  but,  while  it 
lasted,  it  was  such  as  no  living  orator  has 
ever  attained,  except  Lord  Brougham  in 
his  Tribunitian  days,  or  Lord  Stanley  when 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  either  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  re¬ 
tained  it,  or  that  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
probability  that  he  could  retain  it.  His 
craft  was  shown  in  his  so  clearly  detecting 
the  favorable  occasion,  and  the  vulnerable 
points  of  his  victim,  quite  as  much  as  was 
his  skill  in  his  triumphant  execution  of  his 
plan  of  operations.  Those  speeches  of 
Air.  Disraeli  which  have  not  been  especially 
devoted  to  these  special  objects  deserve 
praise  for  their  intrinsic  merits.  Their 
quality  is  often  of  a  high  order.  Some  of 
them,  for  argument,  for  their  general  con¬ 
ception,  and  for  their  diction,  will  rank 
with  the  finest  efforts  of  contemporary 
orators.  The  range,  both  of  his  subjects 
and  his  mode  of  treating  them,  is  higher 
than  that  of  most  speakers.  His  views  of 
contemporary  politics  are  lofty,  and  his 
historical  strokes  elevated  above  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  comprehension  and  passion  for 


details,  which  characterize  the  present  time. 
He  has  a  singular  command  of  language,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  All  his 
speeches  betray  evidences  of  the  exercise  of 
the  imaginative  faculty,  and  they  are  often 
tinged  with  the  coloring  of  foreign  and 
Oriental  habits  of  thought.  He  resembles 
Mr.  Alacaulay  in  his  disposition  to  infuse 
historical  illustrations  and  enlarged  views 
of  politics  into  the  debates  of  the  hour, 
while  he  resembles  Air.  Shell  and  Lord 
Stanley  in  his  ironical  and  sarcastic  powers  ; 
though  neither  of  those  orators,  accom¬ 
plished  as  they  are,  has  attained  to  his 
combined  power  of  language  and  action. 
Although  the  declamatory  passages  in  his 
speeches  are  still  sometimes  inflated,  yet 
they  exhibit  such  a  marked  improvement 
on  his  early  efforts,  that  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  may  be  entertained  that  he  will  at 
last  arrive  at  a  perfect  taste  in  this  respect. 
He  has  shown  a  great  variety  of  powers. 
He  can  be  argumentative,  or  business-like, 
when  necessary,  with  as  much  ease,  though, 
of  eourse,  with  not  so  brilliant  an  effect,  as 
he  can  be  sarcastic.  On  subjects  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  order,  where,  for  instance,  the  theme 
is  literature,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  he 
rises  to  the  height  that  is  due,  and  attains 
a  loftiness  of  thought  and  purity  of  style, 

I  while  his  eloquence  becomes  more  graceful 
'  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  he  has 
been  able  to  study  his  oratory  as  an  art. 
One  or  two  speeches  on  the  subject  of  copy¬ 
right,  and  more  especially,  his  brilliant 
oration  at  the  soiree  of  the  Alanchestcr 
Athenaeum,  two  or  three  years  ago,  may 
be  pointed  to  as  deserving  high  praise. 

As  a  politician.  Air.  Disraeli  has  been 
gradually  developing  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  each  year  making  more  pro¬ 
gress  and  taking  a  higher  tone  than  before. 
At  first,  in  his  parliamentary  displays,  he 
exhibited  much  exaggeration  of  thought  and 
language,  while  his  manner  was  affectedly 
pompous.  He  shot  high,  and  almost  always 
missed  his  aim.  There  was  an  absurd 
grandiloquence  very  unbecoming  in  so  young 
a  speaker.  But  a  sudden  change  came  over 
him.  He  had  before  mistaken  his  red  and 
blue  fire  for  real  splendor ;  a  purer  taste 
now  super.seded  these  delusions  of  a  dis¬ 
eased  imagination.  He  put  himself  in  train¬ 
ing,  and  soon  his  strong  natural  talent  and 
decided  originality,  with  this  aid,  triumphed 
over  the  wayward  and  capricious  habits  he 
had  formerly  allowed  his  mind  to  indulge 
in.  He  rapidly  retraced  his  false  steps,  and 
I  founded  his  new  reputation.  His  sarcastic 
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attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  the  first 
efforts  of  his  improved  powers  that  seriously 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  House.  Until ! 
then  a  strong  prejudice  had  prevailed  against  j 
him,  which  he  overcame  by  sheer  force  of 
genius.  Session  after  session,  month  after 
month,  he  went  on  consolidating  his  new¬ 
found  strength  and  reputation,  while,  as 
time  advanced,  and  circumstances  favored, 
he  took  a  higher  ground,  and  entered  on  a 
wider  field  than  those  which  personalities, 
however  clever  or  successful,  can  ever  afford. 
His  speeches  grew  more  statesmanlike  ;  and 
although  the  principles  on  which  he  framed 
his  theory  of  a  political  system  were  not 
popular,  they  were  at  least  intelligible. 
Moreover,  he  was  the  fir.st  to  expose  that 
ascendency  of  political  materialism  which 
has  been  so  fatal  to  the  character  of  our 
public  men,  by  lowering  the  tone  of  states¬ 
men,  and  debasing  their  policy.  He  has 
long  sustained  an  eloquent  and  indig¬ 
nant  protest  against  that  reign  of  red- 
tapeism — that  fruitless  incubation  of  com¬ 
placent  mediocrity,  which  has  for  many 
years  repressed  political  genius.  He  would 
not  worship  false  gods,  but  strove  to  win 
men  back  to  the  true  faith.  He  certainly 
imparted  vigor  and  coherency  to  the  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  uncombined  speculations  and  de¬ 
sires  of  that  band  of  original  thinkers  who 
were  so  much  ridiculed  as  the  Young  Eng- 
land  party;  and  whether  those  who  w'ere, 
until  recently,  the  Protectionists,  place  con¬ 
fidence  in  him  or  not,  they  never  can  divest 
themselves  of  the  obligation  they  owe  him 
for  his  brilliant  services  in  the  late  cam¬ 
paign.  He  has  cried  peccavi  for  many  of 
his  early  sins.  With  much  dignity  and 
modest  candor  he  took  occasion  to  apolo¬ 
gise  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
virulence  of  some  of  the  personalities  he 
directed  against  the  Whigs  at  the  outset  of 
his  career;  and  he  also,  with  a  noble  forget¬ 
fulness  of  personal  insults,  and  an  admi.ssion 
of  his  own  excesses  in  the  same  direction, 
made  amends  to  O’Connell  for  his  former 
abuse,  by  deliberately  speaking  of  him  in 
debate  as  “  that  great  man.”  In  fact,  in 
proportion  as  he  has  progressed  in  the  art 
of  self-government,  and  steadied  himself 
from  the  violent  oscillations  of  his  earlier 
life,  he  has  shown  an  honest  and  honorable 
desire  to  bury  the  pa.st  in  oblivion  ;  like 
some  new  state,  the  child  of  revolution, 
wishing  to  be  received  into  the  family  of 
nations. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  brilliant  future  before 
him.  Upon  himself  alone  will  now  depend 


whether  his  present  position  shall  be  here¬ 
after  regarded  as  a  mere  transient  triumph 
of  ill-directed  talent,  favored  by  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstances,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
the  key  of  a  more  solid  and  lasting  fame, 
founded  upon  permanent  services  to  his 
fellow  men.  As  an  orator,  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  that  a  determined  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  singular  powers  may  lead  him 
near — very  near,  to  actual  perfection.  As 
a  politician,  he  has  really  been  in  thought, 
though  not  always  in  aetion,  much  more 
consistent  than  superfieial  observers  will 
believe.  If  his  peculiar  theories  are  not 
capable  of  practical  application,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  a  specific  value  in  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  reanimate  dead  forms  of  thought, 
to  re-inspire  the  mind  of  England  with 
some  of  that  magnanimity  and  public  spirit 
which  characterized  it  of  old.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  no  doubt  see  the  wisdom  of 
more  and  more  taking  cognisance  of  the 
real  wants  of  the  age,  of  mastering  the 
practical  difficulties  w’hich  bewilder  and 
overpower  unphilosophical  minds,  without 
I  lowering  himself  (as  we  are  convinced  he 
never  will)  to  the  level  of  those  who  are 
like  men  blindly  groping  in  a  darkness 
which  their  own  intellects  cannot  enlighten, 
and  clutching,  in  well-intentioned  despair, 
at  the  most  hard  realities  for  present  safely. 

If  his  advance  in  sound  political  know¬ 
ledge  and  practical  capabilities,  during  the 
next  few  years,  shall  at  all  keep  pace  with 
his  improvement  during  the  last  few  years 
as  an  orator  and  general  politician,  he  may 
look  forward  to  office,  if  that  be  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  as  a  right.  But  let  him  beware  lest 
his  youthful  vanity  again  grow  strong  in  the 
lustre  of  his  later  success  ;  and  above  all, 
let  him  remember  that  his  powers  of  sar¬ 
casm,  though  they  may  have  helped  him  to 
rise,  by  supplying  the  first  great  want  of  a 
public  man — notoriety,  can  never  be  perma¬ 
nently  agreeable  to  that  sense  of  justice 
which  is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  the  * 
British  people. 


I  Louis  Phimppe’s  Bed. — The  King  and  Clueen 
always  occupy  the  same  bed,  which  is  almost  as 
broad  as  it  is  long,  but  whose  halves  are  very  differ¬ 
ently  composed.  On  one  side  is  a  plain  horse  hair 
mattress,  on  the  other  an  excellent  feather-bed.  The 
latter  is  for  the  queen.  The  princes  and  princes.ses 
are  accustomed,  like  the  king,  to  sleep  on  a  single 
mattress.  There  isalwaya  light  in  their  majesties’ 
apartment,  and  two  pistols  are  placed  upon  a  table 
near  the  king. — ApptrVi  Ten  Years  at  the  Court  oj 
I  Louis  Philippe. 
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CRACOW. 


BY  JOSEPH 

It  is  finished !  The  last  fragment  of  that 
brave  nation,  whoso  body  was  riddled  with 
wounds  in  the  defence  of  Europe  against 
Mahometanism,  has  disappeared.  The  last 
ra"  of  its  warrior  mantle  has  been  torn  and 

o  ^ 

parted  among  them,  and  they  have  thrown  it 
as  the  price  of  blood,  to  the  one  who,  in 
these  latter  times,  has  most  deeply  struck  the 
victim,  to  that  one  whose  immediate  agents 
(rewarded  for  their  conduct)  have  organized, 
directed,  paid  for  the  massacres  of  Gallicia. 
First  assassination,  then  plunder.  Cracow 
is  now  an  Austrian  city.  The  Austrian  flag 
floats,  like  a  bannered  shroud,  over  the 
monument  of  Kosciusko.  The  heavy  tread 
of  the  Austrian  sentinel  profanes  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  the  old  cathedral  where  lie  the  bones 
of  Sobieski,  the  savior  of  Vienna.  There 
was  no  real  force  there ;  nothing  that  could 
seriously  menace  the  Trinity  of  Evil  about 
to  accomplish  this  misdeed  ;  23  square  Ger¬ 
man  miles,  deep  in  the  midst  of  the  Prussian 
domains,  Austrian  possessions,  and  Russian 
Silesia.  But  a  name  was  there,  a  remem¬ 
brance,  the  outward  sign  of  an  existing  idea ; 
and  in  this  sign,  this  remembrance  written 
on  the  front  of  a  city,  in  which,  from  1320 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chosen  of  the 
nation  were  anointed  kings  of  Poland,  there 
was  a  reproach,  a  living  remorse,  for  the 
dismemberers.  They  desired  to  efface  it. 
They  had  sworn  by  the  name  of  God  in 
1815,  to  maintain  in  perpetuity  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Cracow ;  but  since  then  they 
have  so  falsified  their  oaths,  that  one  perju¬ 
ry  more  could  not  stay  them.  They  had 
placed  their  oaths  under  the  guarantee  of 
other  powers,  England  and  France  swear¬ 
ing  with  them  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna ; 
but  they  knew  very  well  that  the  highest 
possible  energy  of  constitutional  govern¬ 
ments  would  not  go  beyond  an  inert  protest 
— Pilate’s  washing  his  hands  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  blood.  They  have  torn  the  treaty,  and 
given  the  last  blow  to  their  victim.  To-day 
the  last  spark  of  life  has  disappeared :  Old 
Poland  is  dead ;  nothing  but  its  ghost  re¬ 
mains.  May  it,  like  that  of  Banquo,  take 
its  seat  at  the  table  of  the  reigning  Mac- 
beths,  and  urge  them,  through  terrors  and 
the  keen  agonies  of  remorse,  to  their  final 
overthrow ! 


MAZZINI. 

The  bitterness  of  our  words  must  not  be 
attributed  to  grief.  We  brand  a  crime  ;  we 
have  no  dread  of  its  consequences ;  far 
from  it.  Speaking  individually,  we  like 
everything  which  clears  and  renders  more 
preci.se  the  situation  of  things  in  Europe. 
Thank  God,  the  people  have  never  signed 
the  treaties  of  Vienna ;  they  have  never 
acknowledged  themselves  bound  to  them  ; 
and  it  matters  little  to  their  future  whether 
or  not  they  are  violated,  annulled.  But 
their  being  torn  by  the  very  persons  who 
had  drawn  them  up  and  signed  them,  adds 
to  the  morality  of  the  cause  we  sustain  ;  it 
proves  that  there  is  no  law,  not  even  that 
which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves, 
for  the  absolutists  ;  it  dissipates  a  phantom 
which  yet  held  timid  minds  in  uncertainty  ; 
it  chases  the  mists  accumulated  by  diploma¬ 
cy  over  the  question  which  occupies  us  all  ; 
it  leaves  face  to  face  nationalities  and  their 
oppressors,  right  and  brute  force.  The 
victory  is  not  doubtful.  In  these  days  na¬ 
tions  do  not  perish  ;  they  transform  them¬ 
selves.  In  incorporating  Cracow,  Austria, 
the  representative  of  immobility  in  Europe, 
has  only  added  one  enemy  more  to  those 
already  stirring  in  her  bosom  :  she  has,  by 
uniting  their  interests,  added  one  more 
pledge  of  alliance  to  those  which  already 
existed  between  the  two  future  avengers, 
Poland  and  Italy.  And  when  the  word  of 
death  has  passed  over  our  lips,  we  hasten  to 
add  the  epithet  old  to  this  sacred  name  of 
Poland.  We  know  very  well  that  her  tomb 
is  the  cradle  of  a  young  and  beautiful  and 
grand  Poland,  which  the  popular  faith  of 
the  dawning  epoch  will  baptize  for  the  holy 
struggles  of  civilization.  But  the  intention 
of  the  despoiling  powers  does  not  the  less 
merit  the  indignation  of  every  honest  heart, 
the  branding  of  every  people  that  has  not 
entirely  lost  in  apathy  and  worship  of  ma¬ 
terial  interest,  the  sentiment  of  the  unity  of 
!  the  human  race  and  of  European  fraternity. 
The  triumph  of  the  Christian  faith  had  its 
germ  in  the  blood  of  the  martyrs ;  but  we 
do  not,  on  that  account,  bless  the  memory 
of  their  executioners. 

Yes,  that  old  Poland,  aristocratical  Po¬ 
land,  which  we  admire  for  the  chivalrous 
bravery  and  Christian  instincts  that  impel- 
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led  it  to  throw  itself  in  the  way  of  the 
Mahometan  invasions,  but  whose  interior 
organization  can  find  no  sympathy  among 
us,  is  dead ;  dead  never  more  to  revive. 
The  Polish  people  rises  from  its  tomb. 
And  the  time  is  so  providentially  marked 
for  its  advent,  that  every  blow  the  oppres¬ 
sors  strike  at  the  nation  turns  to  the  profit 
of  its  cause.  The  massacres  of  Gallicia 
have  proved  to  the  last  representatives  of 
the  Polish  aristocracy  what  old  recollections 
of  oppression  and  the  instincts  of  equality 
can  do  when  perfidiously  managed  on  one 
side  and  neglected  on  the  other.  The  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Cracow  teaches  them  that  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  diplomatic  com¬ 
binations,  and  that  these  very  treaties  of 
Vienna,  invoked  by  some  of  them  as  a ! 
basis  for  the  re-establishment  of  I  know  not 
what  mutilated  kingdom  of  Poland,  were 
nothing  more  than  so  much  waste  paper,  good 
at  most,  to  give  to  those  who  signed  them 
leisure  to  wait  the  favorable  moment  for  the 
work  of  destruction.  They  know  that  now  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  incorrigible 
men,  who  comprehend  nothing  of  the  ways 
of  God  upon  the  earth,  they  are  entering — 
they  will  all  soon  enter  into  the  great  demo¬ 
cratic  current,  which  alone  contains  the 
secret  of  life  for  Poland  and  for  all  peoples. 
They  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
power  of  Poland  exists  henceforth  altogether 
in  the  masses,  and  that  it  is  only  by  abdi¬ 
cating  their  ancient  privileges,  and  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  peasant  to  fraternize  with  them 
on  the  common  ground  of  equality,  that 
they  can  con<|ucr  a  second  life  for  their 
common  country :  they  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  people  has  no  right  to  a  na¬ 
tional  existence,  except  in  so  much  as  it 
proposes  to  itself  an  end  beyond  and  out  of 
itself,  a  mission  to  accomplish  for  the  good 
of  all ;  and  they  comprehend  that  Poland 
ought  not  to  live  again,  but  on  condition 
of  placing  herself  as  advance  guard  of  all 
the  Slavonian  populations,  that  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  coasts 
of  Illyria,  now  bestir  themselves  under  the 
impulse  of  national  instincts,  unknown 
everywhere,  and  especially  in  Kngland,  but 
destined  to  change  one  day  the  map  of 
Kurope.  It  is  sufficient  to  recall,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  first  tendency,  the  demands 
annually  made,  since  1840,  by  the  diet  of 
Leopol  to  the  emperor  for  the  abolition  of 
feudal  service,  and  to  make  the  peasants 
landowners — the  identical  reclamations  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen — the  language 
of  the  insurrectionary  manifesto  of  Cracow, 

I 
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of  the  22d  of  February,  1846 — and  all  the 
characters  of  that  manifesto,  too  little 
studied,  too  soon  forgotten,  which  has  initi¬ 
ated  a  new  era  for  Poland.  The  general 
movement  of  the  Slavonian  races  will  be  the 
subject  of  several  articles,  in  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  gain  appreciation  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  renovating  element  upon 
Furope,  and  the  directing  part  therein  that 
Poland  prepares  to  take. 

But,  if  the  occupation  of  Cracow  is  des¬ 
tined  to  serve,  rather  than  to  injure,  the 
Polish  cause,  is  there  not  in  it  a  great  les¬ 
son  for  Europe,  a  warning  to  all  people,  a 
definition  clearer  than  ever  of  our  duties, 
too  long  forgotten } 

There  is  no  longer,  at  the  present  time, 
any  Public  Law  in  Europe.  The  treaties 
of  Vienna  formed  the  basis  of  international 
transactions  among  the  European  govern¬ 
ments  :  they  arc  no  more.  There  exists 
now  in  Europe  a  league  between  the  des¬ 
potic  states  in  order  to  accomplish  Evil, 
whensoever  that  can  serve  their  interests  or 
theit  principle  of  retrogression.  There  ex¬ 
ists  no  alliance  for  Good,  for  the  protection 
of  national  liberties,  for  the  defence  of  the 
feeble,  for  the  peaceable  evolvement  of  the 
progressive  principle.  In  the  heart  of  a 
Humanity  which  calls  itself  Christian,  issue 
of  the  law  of  love,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
collective  to  represent  love,  to  represent 
the  consolidation  o'f  the  families  of  human¬ 
ity,  the  common  mission  of  everything  that 
bears  upon  its  brow  the  sign  of  human 
nature.  Hate  reigns,  for  only  Hate  acts  : 
it  has  its  armies,  its  treasures,  its  compacts  ; 
its  right  is  force.  Here,  it  organizes  and 
accomplishes,  with  athei.stic  sang-froid^  the 
butchering  of  one  caste  by  another  ;  there, 
it  combats  beliefs  by  torture,  it  crushes 
down  the  human  soul  under  the  knout ; 
elsewhere  it  says — the  independence  of  this 
territory  hinders  my  projects^ — and  it  sup¬ 
presses  it.  Switzerland  feels  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  National  Compact,  of  a  federal 
organization  where  the  general  interests  of 
the  country  would  have  place,  every  quarrel 
between  two  localities  can  only  be  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  force,  and  brings  on  a  civil  war  ;  she 
aspires  to  give  her.self  a  compact,  to  build 
up  the  holy  arch  of  her  nationality  ;  Brute 
Force  says  to  her — you  shall  have  neither 
Compact  nor  Nationality ;  you  shall  keep 
within  your  bosom  the  source  of  civil  wary 
but  so  soon  as  ciril  war  appears  in  the  midst 
of  yoUy  we  shall  occupy  your  territory  with 
our  armies.  Twenty-two  millions  of  Italians 
feel  that  the  hour  is  come  to  realize  that 
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fraternity  to  which  God  from  of  old  has  j 
called  them ;  they  have  abdicated,  renounc¬ 
ed  in  the  expiation  of  a  common  suffering 
of  three  hundred  years,  their  old  enmities, 
their  egotistical  prejudices  ;  they  aspire  to 
embrace  each  other  in  a  common  bond,  in 
a  common  life  :  Brute  Force  says  to  them — 
remain  disunited^  hostile.,  feeble,  for  ever  ; 
we  will  it  so,  and  our  armies  are  there  to 
maintain  our  u'ill.  There  is  not  a  single 
government  which  dares  interpose,  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  of  Immortal  Justice,  its 
arm,  its  action.  Not  one  that  appears  to 
feel  how  immoral,  how  impious,  how  athe¬ 
istic  is  this  inertness. 

Such  is  the  actual  state  of  Europe  ;  such 


is  the  lesson  unfolded  by  the  occupation  of 
Gracow.  It  is  the  throwing  off  the  mask  on 
the  part  of  the  de.'^potic  principle — a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  its  intentir)ns  and  of  its  future 
acts — a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  flung  in  the 
name  of  Force  at  all,  peoples  or  govern¬ 
ments,  who  maintain  that  the  law  of  the 
world  is  the  principle  of  liberty  in  love. 

Shall  the  gauntlet  be  taken  up  i  It  shall, 
without  doubt,  in  an  hour  more  or  less 
remote,  by  the  enslaved  peoples.  lJut  for 
those  who  already  rejoice  in  their  liberty, 
are  there  not  from  henceforth  duties  }  Can 
they  not,  even  now,  accomplish  them  in 
part  ?  I  shall  endeavor  in  the  next  number 
to  give  some  reply  to  this  double  question. 


BEAUTEOUS  NIGHT. 

Oh,  beauteous  night, — the  sombre,  and  the  still. 
From  what  deep  cave  of  darkness  comest  thou, 

To  wander  over  wilderness  and  hill — 

A  passing  frown  upon  the  fair  earth’s  brow  1 

The  gentle  evening  lingeringly  withdrew. 

But  in  her  blush,  methought  I  read,  that  she 

Was  loath  to  bid  us  e'en  a  short  adieu, 

And  leave  us,  melancholy  night,  to  thee. 

Yet  art  thou  lovely,  walking  o’er  the  skies, 

Wrap’d  in  thy  mourning  robes  and  sable  weeds. 

For  like  a  friend,  thou  turn’st  our  inner  eyes. 

In  scrutiny  severe  on  all  our  deeds. 

Thou  mak’st  us  pause,  and  resting  from  our  toil. 
Think  solemnly  upon  this  life  of  ours. 

What  is  ()ur  part,  amid  this  wild  turmoil, 

And  if  the  seeds  we  sow%  be  weeds  or  flowers. 

We  seem  to  take  thee  by  the  phantom  hand. 

And  bending  at  thy  hioly  feet,  oh  night ! 

Breathe  earnest  vows  to  join  th’  apostle  band. 
Who  calmly  walk  the  upward  path  of  right. 

When  thus  our  weaknesses  we  have  confess’d. 
And  ’midst  thy  peace  have  fortified  our  minds, 

1  Like  guileless  children,  sink  we  into  rest, 

j  ^  Lulled  by  the  music  of  thy  murmuring  winds ! 


The  grey-eyed  dawn,  when  sUirs  begin  to  fade, 
Comes  forth  in  coronet  of  beamy  light: 

And  half  in  joy,  and  half  in  tearful  shade. 

We  bid  farewell  to  thee,  oh,  beauteous  night ! 

But  when  the  world  hath  pierced  us  with  its  sting, 
Or  tortured  us  upon  its  cruel  rack. 

Oh,  take  us  ’neath  thy  overspreading  wing. 

With  child-like  voice,  oh,  night,  we’ll  call  thee 
back  1  ’  MARIE. 


THOUGHT  AND  DEED. 

BY  W.  J.  LINTON. 

God  thought  of  his  creation  and  ’twas  done. 

For  in  God’s  nature  thought,  will,  deed,  are  one. 

And  he  approacheth  unto  God  most  near, 

Who.se  thoughts  in  acts  their  true  re.sponses  hear. 

Action  is  natural  echo  of  true  will. 

Thought  is  the  seed,  and  will  the  secret  growth 
Till  act  bursts  into  daylight.  Will’s  an  oath 
To  accompli.sh  thought;  to  elaborate,  fulfil. 

And  realize  the  Idea  in  visible  life. 

Thought  is  a  prophecy.  He  puts  the  knife 

To  his  own  growth,  whose  being  ends  in  thought. 
Whose  thought  hath  but  the  stunted  growth  of  words, 
I  ’Tis  as  if  warriors,  having  forged  their  swords, 

1  Should  dream  the  fight  was  won,  that  forged  was 
fought. 
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From  Toil’s  Mogaziur. 

“TRUTH  IS  AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  A 
WELL.” 

Hid  in  a  shell,  deep  in  a  well, 

Lay  Truth. 

This  Icnown,  one  day  a  smilin"  youth 
Thought  he  would  like  awhile  to  dwell 
’Neath  the  waters  clear, 

Truth’s  voice  to  hear. 

Spla.shing  and  dashing,  in  he  went — 

But  he  could  not  bear 
The  first  chill  leelings  that  cold  bath  sent 
Over  his  delicate  skin  so  fair; 

And,  not  having  heard  of  Mr.  Lane, 

Or  Malvern,  I  ween,  came  out  again. 

After  a  time,  a  man  in  his  prime 
Came  there. 

Much  had  he  seen  of  this  world’s  care. 

And  much  of  pleasure’s  sunny  clime 
Had  lost  and  won. 

And  had  jusf  begun 

To  “  take  care  of  the  pence”  (in  a  moral  way) — 
To  turn  a  new  leaf. 

He  strayed  near  the  well  one  .summer  day, 

But  he  saw  not  the  shell,  for  his  visit  was  brief. 
Having,  he  said,  no  time  to  throw 
Away  in  a  plunge  and  its  healthy  glow. 

Years  onward  pass’d.  By  the  well,  at  last. 
There  stood 

A  tottering  form  in  the  solitude 
Of  a  winter’s  mom,  while  the  snow  fell  fa.st, 
White  as  his  hair ; 

And,  stooping  there. 

With  a  long  and  yearning  gaze  looked  on 
The  hallow’d  spring. 

Alas !  from  his  eye  the  light  was  gone — 

While  seemed  to  sing 
The  cold  breeze  near. 

In  accents  drear, 

“  By  the  old  well  no  longer  wait ; 

Old  man,  ye  are  a  life  toolaiei" 

Emma  B - 


From  the  People'*  Journal. 

ALONE. 

BY  MARY  LEMAN  GILLIES. 

’Twas  midnight,  and  he  sat  alone — 

The  husband  of  the  dead. 

That  day  the  dark  dust  had  been  thrown 
U  pon  her  buried  head. 

Her  orphan’d  children  round  him  slept. 
But  in  their  sleep  would  moan  ; 

Then  fell  the  first  tear  he  had  wept — 

He  felt  he  was  alone. 

The  world  was  full  of  life  and  light. 

But  ah,  no  more  for  him  ! 

Hu  little  world,  once  warm  and  bright — 
It  now  was  cold  and  dim.  j 


Where  was  her  sweet  and  kindly  face  1 — 
Where  was  her  cordial  tone  1 
He  gazed  around  his  dwelling-place. 

And  felt  he  was  alone. 

The  wifely  love — maternal  care — 

The  self-denying  zeal — 

The  smile  of  hope  that  chased  despair. 

And  promised  future  weal. 

The  clean  bright  hearth— nice  table  spread— 
The  charm  o’er  all  things  thrown — 
The  sweetness  in  whate’er  she  said — 

All  gone — he  was  alone  ! 

He  looked  into  his  cold  wild  heart — 

All  sad  and  unresigned  : 

He  asked  how  he  had  done  his  part 
To  one  so  true — .so  kind  1 
Elach  error  past  he  tried  to  track — 

In  torluie  would  atone — 

Would  give  his  lile  to  bring  hers  back — 

In  vain — he  was  alone. 

He  slept  at  last,  and  then  he  dream’d 
(Perchance  her  .spirit  woke) 

A  soft  light  o’er  his  pillow  gleam’d 
A  voice  in  music  .spolce — 

“  Forgot — forgiven  all  neglect — 

Thy  love  recalled  alone ; 

The  babes  1  leave,  oh,  love,  protect ! 

1  still  am  all  thine  own.” 


From  Doaglat  Jerrold’i  Magazine. 

GIVE  ME  THE  HAND. 

BY  GOODWIN  BARMBY. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  warm,  kind  and  ready ; 
Give  me  the  clasp  that  is  calm,  true,  and  steady ; 
Give  me  the  hand  that  will  never  deceive  me ; 

Give  me  its  grasp,  that  I  aye  may  believe  thee. 

Soft  is  the  palm  of  the  delicate  woman ! 

Han.1  is  the  hand  of  the  rough  sturdy  yeoman  ! 
Soft  palm  or  hard  hand  it  matters  not — never ! 
Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ever. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  true  as  a  brother ; 

Give  me  the  hand  that  has  harm’d  not  another; 

Give  me  the  hand  that  has  never  forsworn  it ; 

Give  me  its  grasp  that  I  aye  may  adore  it. 

Lovely  the  palm  of  the  fair  blue- vein ’d  maiden  ! 
Horny  the  hand  of  the  workman  o’erladen ! 
Lovely  or  ugly,  it  matters  not — never  ! 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ever. 

Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  honest  and  hearty. 

Free  as  the  breeze,  and  unshackled  by  party ; 

Let  friendship  give  me  the  grasps  that  become  her, 
Close  as  the  twine  of  the  vines  of  the  summer. 

Give  me  the  hand  that  is  true  as  a  brother ; 
Give  me  the  hand  that  has  wrong’d  not  another ; 
Soft  palm  or  hard  hand  it  matters  not — never! 
Give  me  the  grasp  that  is  friendly  for  ever. 
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From  iiowitt'i  Journal. 


POETRY. 


[Marcli 


on,  TO  BE  YOUNG! 

BY  RICHARD  HOWITT. 

On,  to  be  young  while  good  is  growing, 

And  earth  is  .some  new  wonders  showing, 
While  mind  expands,  and  art  advances, 

And  time  at  new  discovery  glances ! 

David,  inspired,  had  wondrous  merit ; , 

Homer  was  bles.sed  in  his  own  spirit: 

But  Milton  was  the  happier  being; 

His  works  by  them  unseen,  their’s  seeing. 

Oh,  great  New  World !  Columbus  sought  thee ; 
But  what  thou  art  could  he  have  thought  thee. 
The  image  vast  his  soul  passessing, 

His  heart  had  burst  with  too  much  blessing. 

And  yet  another  world  was  hidden : 

Our  world  unto  his  glance  forbidden — 

Our  mind,  with  its  enlarged  dominions — 

Old  prostrate  creeds,  old  spurned  opinions. 

The  Austral  world  in  talk  unstable — 

In  Cowper’s  day  appeared  a  fable  : 

Yet  there  through  loam  the  steamer  rages, 
And  routs  the  ocean-sleep  of  ages. 

And  on  we  press — to  life  before  us — 

And  watch  the  dawn  that  brightens  o’er  us ; 
'Midst  knowledge  va.st,  of  Time’s  discov’ring 
And  other  near  us  largely  hovering. 

Oh,  to  be  young!  We  deem  but  newly 
Come  on  the  earth,  nor  know  it  truly. 

While  Memory  yearly  grows  more  wealthy, 
And  Hope  more  vigorous  is  and  healthy— 

As  interest  grows  in  human  doings, 

’Midst  Hope’s  designs  and  Memory’s  ruins. 
Age  on  us  steals,  and  Death  presuming. 

And  blank.s  for  us  the  centuries  coming ! 

Oh,  to  be  young !  Still  happier  mortals. 

Sons  of  the  dawn,  now  burst  its  portals ; 

Born  where  the  light  is  stronger,  bolder. 
While  we  are  waning,  dimmer,  older. 

Upon  our  du.st  come  the.se  to  trample — 

01  mould  ethereal,  soul  more  ample. 

Oh,  to  be  young !  while  good  is  growing  I 
And  time  is  some  new  wonder  showing  ! 

Now  darkness  past,  the  old  is  waning; 

And  wide  and  wider  Christ  is  reigning. 

Peace  is  a  glorious  chief— Creation 
Fast  hastens  to  its  renovation — 

Till  man,  new-born,  in  Love’s  endeavor — 
Heaven  and  earth  are  one  for  ever ! 


From  the  Literary  Gazette. 

THE  ANGEL-WATCH,  OR  THE  SISTERS. 

BY  CIIARLKS  SWAIN. 

A  DACGiiTER  watched  at  midnight 
Her  dying  mother’s  bed ; 

For  five  long  nights  she  had  not  slept, 

And  many  tears  were  shed : 

A  vision  like  an  angel  came. 

Which  none  but  her  might  sec ; 

“  Sleep,  duteous  child,”  the  angel  .said, 

“  And  I  will  watch  for  thee  !” 

Sweet  slumber  like  a  blessing  fell 
Upon  the  daughter’s  face; 

The  angel  smiled,  and  touched  her  not, 

But  gently  tot)k  her  place ; 

And  oh,  so  full  of  human  love 
Those  pitying  eyes  did  shine. 

The  angel-guest  half  mortal  seemed — 

The  slumberer  half  divine. 

Like  rays  of  light  the  sleeper’s  locks  , 

In  warm  loose  curls  were  thrown ; 

Like  rays  of  light  the  angel’s  hair 
Seemed  like  the  sleeper’s  own, 

A  rose- like  shadow  on  the  cheek, 

Dis.solving  into  pearl ; 

A  sijmething  in  that  angel’s  face 
Seemed  sister  to  the  girl ! 

The  mortal  and  immortal  each 
Reflecting  each  were  seen  ; 

The  earthly  and  the  spiritual. 

With  death’s  pale  face  between. 

O  human  love,  what  strength  like  thine 'I 
From  thee  those  prayers  arise 

Which,  entering  into  Paradise, 

Draw  angels  from  the  skies. 

The  dawn  looked  through  the  ca.sement  cold, — 
A  wintry  dawn  of  gloom. 

And  sadder  showed  the  curtain’s  bed, — 

The  still  and  sickly  room ; 

“  My  daughter  1 — art  thou  there,  my  child  I 
Oh,  ha.stc  thee,  love,  come  nigh,- 

That  I  may  see  once  more  thy  lace. 

And  bless  thee,  ere  I  die  ! 

If  ever  I  were  harsh  to  thee. 

Forgive  me  now,”  she  cried ; 

“  God  knows  my  heart,  I  loved  thee  most 
When  most  I  seemed  to  chide ; 

Now  bend  and  kiss  thy  mother’s  lips. 

And  for  her  spirit  pray  !” 

The  angel  kissed  her;  and  her  soul 
Passed  blissfully  away ! 

A  sudden  start ! — what  dream,  what  sound. 

The  slumbering  girl  alarms '? 

She  wakes — she  sees  her  mother  dead 
Within  the  angel’s  arms  ! 

She  wakes — she  springs  with  wild  embrace — 
But  nothing  there  appears 

Except  her  mother’s  sweet  dead  face — 

Her  own  convulsive  tears. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

I  )ne  reason,  l)esides  that  of  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
}K>sition,  which  induced  us  to  open  our  Deceinl)er 
number  with  “  The  Elej;iac  Ode,”  to  Hood’s  memo- 
ty,  was,  that  it  ini^ht  prove  a  prominent  and  conso- 
jalorj'  testimony  fortlie  eye  oi  Mrs,  Hood;  but,  be- 
Ibre  the  Ma;;azine  reached  her  she  was  no  more, — 
►She  was  as  the  poet  prophesied  in  the  following  ex¬ 
quisite  stanzas — which  we  leave  with  the  reader,  as 
the  most  touching  appeal  to  his  active  sympathies 
for  Hood’s  orphans,  which  the  heart  of  man  could 
conceive  or  language  could  put  forth 

“to  a  child  embracing  its  mother. 

“  Love  thy  mother,  little  one ! 

Kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  again — 

Hereafter  she  may  have  a  son 

Will  kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  in  vain. 

Love  thy  mother,  little  one ! 

“  Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes, 

And  mirror  back  her  lov^e  for  thee — 

Hereafter  thou  may’st  shudder  sighs 
To  meet  them  when  they  cannot  .see, 

Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes ! 

“  Press  her  lips  awhile  they  glow 

W'ith  love  that  they  have  often  told — 
Hereafter  though  may’st  press,  in  woe, 

And  kiss  them  till  thine  own  are  cold. 

Press  her  lips  awhile  they  glow ! 

“  Oh !  revere  her  raven  hair 

Although  it  lie  not  silvery  grey, 

7\h)  early  death,  led  on  by  care, 

May  snateh,  save  one  dear  lock,  away. 

Oh !  revere  her  raven  hair ! 

“  Pray  for  her,  at  eve  and  morn. 

That  Heaven  may  long  the  stroke  defer. 

J^or  than  max/st  live  the  hour  forlorn 
When  thou  wilt  ask  to  die  w’ith  her. 

Pray  for  her,  at  eve  and  morn !” — Hood's 


Discoveries  in  Florence. — The  Westminster 
Review  for  January  has  a  letter  from  its  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Florence,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a 
splendid  picture  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  poem  by  Ariosto,  These  discoveries, 
added  to  those  recent  ones  which  have  given  to  the 


public  the  long  lost  Ephenicrides  of  Galileo,  and 
a  magnificent  fresco,  which,  if  not  the  work  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  might  well  have  been  his,  are  events  of  no 
small  moment  in  the  artificial  and  antique  loving 
city  of  Florence. 

The  sensation  proiluced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
picture  was  lively  and  universal.  We  take  the 
following  description  of  it  from  the  Westminster’.** 
corre.spondence : 

“  It  is  an  easel  picture,  composed  of  one  single 
figure,  half-size.  The  subject  is  Fortune,  seated  on 
her  wheel.  Among  the  lumber  of  an  old  picture 
dealer’s  shop.  Signor  Botti,  an  intelligent  artist 
and  admirably  conscientious  restorer  of  pictures, 
found,  in  two  halves,  an  utterly  obscured  and  black- 
ened  picture,  which  .some  indication,  visible  only  to 
such  practised  eyes,  induced  him  to  purchase,  for  the 
sum  of  five  livres — about  three  shillings !  His  first 
operation  upon  it  disclosed  that  which  made  his 
heart  beat,  and  warned  him  to  proceed  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care  and  most  minute  diligence  It  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  injuries  of  time  w'ere  not  the  worst 
from  which  the  eclipsed  painting  had  suffered.  Some 
ignorant  and  barbarous  botcher  had  dared  to  paint  a 
heavy  white  cloth  over  the  lower  half  of  the  figure: 
and  this  had  to  be  skilfully  and  gradually  removed. 
We  can  sympatliize  with  the  feelings  of  the  fortu¬ 
nate  possessor,  as  layer  after  layer  of  paint  and  dirt 
were  removed — the  true  tints  and  genuine  lines  were 
restored  to  view — and  an  unmistakable  w’ork  oi 
Michael  Angelo’s  stood  forth  revealed  upon  the 
canvas.  The  re.storation  has  been  accomplished 
most  successfully;  and  the  picture  is  seen  as  perfect, 
in  its  most  delicate  half  tints,  and  as  pure  from  ‘doc¬ 
toring’  as  when  it  left  the  artist’s  studio.” 

From  the  strongly  marked  characteristics  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo’s  style,  his  works  are  considered  recog¬ 
nisable  with  more  certainty  than  those  of  any  other 
of  the  great  masters.  The  correspondent  above 

Quoted,  says  that  no  dissenting  voice  has  raised  a 
oubt  as  to  Signor  Botti’s  picture  being  the  work  of 
that  master.  The  price  which  the  fortunate  disco¬ 
verer  and  restorer  demands  for  his  treasure  is  about 
one  thousand  pounds  .sterling. 

The  fragment  of  Ariosto,  recently  discovered,  [is 
part  of  a  poem  entitled  “  Rinaldo  Ardito,”  or  Rinal- 
do  the  Bold,  and  consists  of  five  cantos.  None  of 
Ariosto's  biographers  have  mentioned  the  existence 
of  this  poem,  except  one,  who  was,  it  seems,  such  a 
noted  liar  that  nobody  believed  his  statement.  The 
fragment,  decyphered  with,  great  care,  and  equipped 
and  prefaced  with  notes,  has  been  published. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


[March, 


TiiK  HUMAN  SKIN.  objecl  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  assiduous  researches;  the 

Very  few  of  us  indeed  are  at  all  aware  of  the  immediate  object  of  his  prei^nt  work, 

nature  of  the  coverinf^  of  our  own  luxlies.  We  see  entitled  “  A  Healthy  Skin,” — a  work  which  cannot 
a  “  soft  smooth  pliant  membrane,  which  invests  the  too  highly  prized.  He  has  here  methodized  his 
whole  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  following  t'wn  discoveHes  and  the  discoveries  ol  other  physi- 
all  its  prominences;”  but  we  know  not  till  the  re-  ologists  and  anatomists,  and  gives  us  a  practical 
searches  of  .science,  which  have  reached  only  a  few,  treatise  on  the  means  of  procuring  and  preserving  a 
inform  us  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  body,  healthy  skin.  When  we  rernember  that  to  this  end 
all  its  cavities  and  bumps,  are  invested  with  a  simi-  erect  and  pre.serve  dwellings  and  manufacture 
lar,  or  rather  the  same  covering.  The  skin  passes,  clothing  a  large  proportiori  ol  the  labors  of  thecom¬ 
as  at  the  lips  or  eyelids,  into  mucous  membrane,  munity  having  that  for  their  object,  it  being  in  inl¬ 
and  one  becomes  the  other,  as  it  is  wholly  excluded  portance  .second  only  to  supplying  us  with  food  (if, 
from  or  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmo-  wondertul  economy  ol  nature,  any  one  part 

sphere.  By  its  surface  in  the  interior  and  on  the  ex-  ^  said  to  be  only  secondary)  we  conclude  that 

terior  are  all  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  decay,  of  can  scarcely  overrate  the  value  ol  such  re¬ 

health  and  disea.se,  of  appetite  and  sensation,  carried  •‘^arches  as  tho.se  of  Mr.  Wilstm,  and  the  practical 
on.  Its  changing  action,  according  to  circumstan-  lessons^  he  has  succes.sfully  deduced  from  them.— 
ces  in  every  climate  and  temperature,  keeps  the  body  •f^f’rold  s  Skilling  Magazine. 
at  one  nearly  uniform  heat.  It  is  subject  to  many 

diseases.  Life  has  lieen  sustained  by  fo<Kl  imbibed  general  tom  TiicMn  at  court. 

at  its  exterior  pores;  the  disease  w'hich  kills  and  the  [The  General  complains  that  his  vi.sit  to  the  CXueen 
medicine  which  cures  may  both  enter  the  same  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  Cmirt  Circular.^ 

openings.  It  conducts  electricity,  that  mysterious,  “  Not  a  w’ord  about  me!”  ses  I.  “Won’t  you  go 

invisible  and  intangible  agency  by  which  w'e  are  slick  to  our  Ambassador — won’t  Mr.  Everett  ” — for 
surrounded,  and  on  the  diffusion  of  which  health  is  it  was  afore  Bancroll’s  time  in  course — “  won’t  he 
dependent  into  or  out  of  ever)’ part  of  its  frame.  It  call  Mr.  Cmirt  Circlar  outl  Aint  it  an  affront  to 
is  at  once  the  great  enveloping  and  .secretory  organ  the  flag  1” 

of  the  whole  body,  and  the  immediate  means,  except  “ ’Tisn’t  his  fault,  poor  critter,”  ses  Barnum; 
as  to  color,  by  which  w'e  communicate  with  the  ex-  “Qu/rf  CVrciar  only  puts  in  the  paper  what’s  handed 
ternal  world.  It  can  become  accordinglv  the  substi-  out  to  him  chalked  on  a  slate.  One  of  the  Honor 
tute  for  our  least  glorious,  but  not  the  least  useful  Maids  or  Waiting  Lords  giv’cs  it  him;  and  he  only 
organs,  such  as  the  kidneys,  and  is  the  means  of  puts  it  in  his  best  English,  and  then  sends  it  to  the 
conveying  to  us  nearly  all  that  we  have  learned  of  papers.” 

die  glorious  universe.  And  they  talk  of  a  pure,  enlightened  press!  I 

Its  structure  is  not  less  wonderful  than  its  uses,  wonder  if  our  own  A/mmi  would  belittle 

It  is  composed  of  two  layers ;  one  horny  and  insen-  itself  by  such  doings !  1  have  heerd  of  printer’.'^ 
sible,  the  other  highly  sensitive ;  the  latter  being  the  devils;  and  for  sartin  they  mu.st  write  such  barn- 
actual  and  universal  organ  of  feeling,  and  the  other  boozlin  with  their  pointed  tails.  ’Tisn’t  at  all  clear 
varying  in  thickness  as  it  covers  an  exposed  or  hid-  grit,  Barnum  ” — ses  1 — “  to  In*  left  out  for  Dukes  an«l 
den  part,  its  ever-attendant  guard  and  protection.  Marquises  and  such  critters.  I  could  not  ha’ thought 
Each  of  the.se  layers  is  of  a  different,  though  analo-  it  of  Gracious  Majesty.” 

gous  structure,  and  performs  a  different  office.  “Gen’ral,”  ses  Barnum,  in  his  soft  way — and 
Both  are  continually  renewed,  yet  each  preserves  he’d  gammon  a  whole  bc'd  of  spinach  by  only  winkiii 
for  ever  its  own  distinct  properties.  The  .sensitiv'e  at  it.  “  Gen’ral,  mustn’t  be  too  hard  upon  Gracioii.s 
.skin  is  so  full  of  nerves  and  blootl-vessels,  of  which  Majesty  ;  dear  lady,  .she  can’t  help  it.’’ 
the  scarf-skin  is  divc.sted,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  Still  I  wasn’t  to  be  smoothed  round  and  round 
to  insert  a  needle  in  any  part  of  the  whole  body  like  a  beaver  hat,  and  I  ses — “  If  I’d  ha’  been  up  to 
without  causing  pain  and  a  flow  of  blood.  Its  sur-  that  deccivin  varmint,  Court  Circlar,  you  don’t  think 
face  is  uneven,  to  increase  its  extent  and  multiply  I’d  have  flung  away  my  hornpipe  and  our  national 
its  power,  llts  papillte,  micro.scopic  in  size,  by  melody!  No:  they  should  nave  .sent  me  to  the 
which  the  enlargement  of  the  surface  is  provided  Tower  first.” 

for,  are  each  composed  of  a  hair-like  ves.sel  and  a  ‘  Now,  Gen’ral,”  ses  Barnum,  “don’t  let  your 
minute  nerve,  several  times  bent  upon  themselves,  dander  rise.  And  for  the  weakne.ssof  the  Britishers, 
In  every  part  of  it  there  are  perspiratory  tubes,  with  don’t  despise  it,  for  we  shall  turn  it  into  ready 
attendant  glands,  terminating  on  the  surface  in  a  money.  If  they  cared  for  what’s  called  genius,  they 
pore.  To  give  one  striking  example  of  its  extraor-  wouldn’t  suit  us.  I’m  told  that  a  man  at  the  ‘  Gyji- 
dinary  structure,  we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Wilson  tian  Hall  was  able  to  set  up  his  carriage  for  tile 
has  counted  35*28  of  tliose  pores  in  a  square  inch  on  upon  a  baboon’s  head  and  a  .salmon’s  tail.” 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  and  each  tube,  of  which  the  “  Lor  !”  ses  I — for  1  teas  ’stonished — “  as  how  I” 
pore  is  an  opening,  being  a  quarter  ol  an  inch  long,  “  Why,  he  put  ’em  both  together,  and  called  ’em 
it  follows,  that  in  a  square  inch  of  skin  on  the  palm  a  mermaid.  The  shillings  fell  in  showers.  There 
of  the  hand,  there  exists  a  length  of  tube  equal  to  was  no  keeping  out  the  people  of  quality.  One  old 
882  inches,  73  feet.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  baronite  was  flung  down  in  the  mob,  and  broke  his 
pores  are  not  so  numerous.  “  Taking  2800  as  a  fair  leg;  but  he  warn’t  to  be  discountenanced;  for  the 
average  for  each  square  inch  of  surface  in  a  man  of  very  next  day  he  came  upon  crutches.” 
ordinary  height,  the  number  of  pores  will  be  “  And  set  up  his  carriage  upon  a  false  mermaid  ?” 
7,000,000,  and  the  length  of  perspiratory  tube  .ses  I,  quite  l>ewondered. 

1,750,000  inches  or  nearly  28  miles.”  Well  may  Mr.  “  And  more  than  that,”  ses  Barnum,  “he  sold  her 
Wilson  say,  that^of  this  wonderful  covering,  which  real  comb  and  gla.ss  fifty  times  over  for  a  swinging 
ignorance  and  brutality  ever  yet  fetter,  scourge  and  sum — but  all  private,  in  course — to  dowagers  of  the 
brand,  we  are  wofully  ignorant,  and  science  cannot  nobility.  By  the  way,”  ses  Barnum — and  he  looked 
be  better  employed  than  in  ascertaining  its  proper-  on  a  sudden  as  bright  as  though  he’d  wiped  his  face 
ties,  and  in  teaching  us  how  it  may  best  be  preserv-  with  the  tail  of  a  comet — “  by  tlie  way,  Gen’ral,  you 
ed.  The  former  has  been  for  several  years  tne  great  didn’t  happen  to  be  born  with  a  caul — eh 
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1  don’t  know ;  mother  can  tell  you,”  ses  I. 

“  Because,  if  you  was,  I’ve  no  doubt  it  would  sell 
agin  and  agin  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  That 
pint  must  be  thought  of,”  ses  Barnum,  seriously. 

Howsumev’er,  if  your  name  isn’t  yet  in  the  Caurt 
Circhir,  you  was  gilt  and  jewelled  last  night  at  the 
Palace  tarnation.  Look  here ;”  whereupon  Barnum 
tix)k  out  such  a  heap  of  gold  and  glitter,  from  a 
drawer,  I  thought  to  my.self,  “  I’m  as  fme  as  a  new 
weathercock.” 

“  Let  us  catalogue  ’em,  reg’lar,”  ses  Barnum,  and 
he  got  pen  ai»d  paper.  “  Call  ’em  out,  and  I’ll 
write.” 

A  gold  bracelet,  from  Gracious  Majesty,  with  a 
watch  a  tiekin  still  in  the  middle  of  it. 

“  Barnum,”  ses  I,  “  I  did  feel  a  leetle  like  a  dog 
with  this  about  my  neck  la.st  night.  Couldn’t  it  l»e 
taken  in  for  my  leg,  kinder  Order  of  the  Garter¬ 
like  T’  Barnum  nodded,  and  1  went  on. 

Four  diamond  shirt-studs  out  of  Prince  Albert’s 
own  busum. 

“  Well,  they  re  nation  genteel,  but  a  leetle  small ; 
not  much  bigger  than  big  peas.  Howsumever,  I’ll 
wear  ’em  till  bigger  come,  and  then  they’ll  serve  for 
counters  at  cards.” 

Two  large  emerald  brooches,  from  two  Duchesses. 

“  I  tell  you  what  I  shall  do,”  .ses  I,  “  Yes ;  with 
these  brooches  I’ll  give  trade  a  lift.  I’ll  wear  ’em 
for  buckle.s,  and  stick  ’em  in  my  shoes.  And  so,” 
ses  1,  like  a  true  republican,  look  down  upon  the 
aristocracy.”  Barnum  didn’t  speak,  but  grinned, 
a-'  much  as  to  say,  “  Gen’ral,  bless  you  !” 

Three  gold  chains,  given  from  the  necks  of  three 
Countesses. 

“Two  of  ’em  jined,”  ses  I,  “  will  make  me  a 
•skippin  rope  ;  and  the  third  will  go  round  my  waist 
to  tie  my  uressin-gown.” 

Five-aud-tw'cnty  pearl  and  diamond  and  ruby 
rings,  warm  from  the  fingers  of  several  ladies  of 
nobility. 

I  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of  them  ;  but  I  .seed 
that  .something  was  wriggling  in  the  mind  of 
Barnum ;  for  he  sot  bitin  the  end  of  his  j)en,  like  a 
rabbit  at  a  cabbage-stalk.  At  last — his  face  lightin 
up  like  gas — he  ses,  “  1  tell  you  what,  Gen’ral. 
Them  rings — when  you  get  more  of  ’em — and  by- 
and-by  you’ll  have  as  many  as  a  thousand  rattle¬ 
snakes — them  rings  may  be  made  a  great  feature. 
We’ll  have  ’em  all  linked  together,  and  make  a 
kinder  chain  of;  and  then,  when  you  go  agin  upon 
the  stage,  you  may  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  fetters; 
and  the  name  of  every  lady’s  ring  may  go  into  the 
play-bills.” 

“  Governor,”  ses  I,  “  that  will  be  verj’  handstim  ; 
besides,  it  will  ryle  the  men,  and  that  gives  me 
special  satisfaction.  For  1  could  see  ’em,  last  night, 
while  some  of  the  pretty  critters  w^as  kissin  me — not 
but  w  hat  I  could  have  done  with  half  the  allowance 
1  got,  for  I  knre  .seen  flies  killed  with  treacle — 1  could 
•see  ’em  a  looking  at  me,  as  if  tliey  could  have  swal¬ 
lowed  me  like  a  mint-julep.  And  ’specially  the 
geniuses,  as  they  called  themselves,  looked  in  that 
fashion  ; — and  they  needn’t ;  they  never  give  me 
nothin.” 

“  Genius,  my  dear  Gen’ral,”  ses  Barnum,  “  nev'er 
does.  Don’t  expect  it.  It  may  l>e,  that  genius  has 
seldom  anjthing  to  give — but,  however — it  is  to 
gitled  creatures  like  yourself,  Gen’ral,  genius  is 
always  shabby.  Howsumever,  to  proceed  with  the 
catalogue.” 

A  silver  thimble ! 

Well,  I  IPOS  streaked !  Who  could  have  insulted 
me  with  that  dirty  piece  of  metal!  And  then  I 
recollect,  jist  as  I  was  lifted  into  the  carriage,  it  was 


flung  in  at  the  winder,  no  doubt  by  one  o’  the  house¬ 
maids  oftlie  Palace.  1  was  so  ryled,  I  was  goin  ta 
climb  up  the  leg  of  the  table,  and  catch  hold  of  the 
thimble,  and  fling  it  into  the  fire,  w  hen  the  Governor 
put  his  hand  upon  me. 

“  Gen’ral,”  ses  he,  “  I  guess  your  thoughts.  Artcr 
you  w'ere  in  bed  last  night,  I  thought  much  of 
that  thimble.  1  know  a  little  of  arithmetic  and 
morals,  and  they  are  linked  tarnation  close  together. 
Well,  1  find  thatallowiu  one  housemaid  out  of  fitly 
that  comes  to  see  you  gives  you  a  sHver  thimble,  and 
of  course  .she  will  ” — 

“  Why  of  course  T’  ses  I. 

“If  Gracious  Majesty  gives  a  watch,  in  course, 
the  hou.sernaid  will  give  a  thimble.  It’s  example  in 
high  places  that  makes  the  true  vally  of  monarchy. 
Well,  I  calculate  that  every  housemaid  out  of  fifty' 
pre.senting  you  with  her  thimble,  we  shall  have  at- 
least  tw’o  thou.sand  bushels,  three  hundred  pecks, 
two  quarts,  of  silver  thimbles.” 

“  Lor!”  ses  I.  “  And  what.  Governor,  shall  we  do 
with  ’em  I” — Punch. 

Characters  op  the  ENotisH,  Scotch  andIri.sh. — 
Looking,  then,  at  the  populace  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  (or  rather  queendoms'),  it  may  easily  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  is  a  considerablediflerence  amongst 
them  with  respect  to  temperament.  The  Iri.sh  arc 
gay,  ardent,  and  impetuous;  the  Scotch  are  compa¬ 
ratively  cool,  steady  and  cautious;  the  English  arc 
perhaps  a  fair  average  between  the  tw'o.  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  was  not  inelegantly  observed  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  that  an  Englishman  think.s  and  speaks ;  a 
Scotchman  thinks  twice  before  he  speaks ;  and  an 
Irishman  speaks  before  he  thinks.  A  lady  present 
added,  “  A  Scotchman  thinks  with  his  head ;  an 
irishman  wdth  his  heart.”  This  allusion  to  impulse, 
operating  more  rapidly  than  deliberation,  is  akin  to 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  leinark,  that  an  Irishman  may 
err  with  his  head,  never  with  his  heart ;  the  truth, 
how'ever,  being,  that  he  olK*y.s  his  heart,  not  alw'ays 
waiting  for  the  dictates  of  his  head.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a  caricature,  v'cry  graphically  por¬ 
traying  these  grades  of  dirt'erence  in  the  ardor  ol  the 
three  nations.  An  Englishman,  an  Iri.shman,  and 
a  Scotchman,  w^ere  repre.sentcd  as  looking  through  a 
contectioner’s  w  indow  at  a  beautiful  young  w'oman 
serving  in  the  .shop.  “  Oh  !”  exclaims  Mr.  Patrick, 
“  do  let  us  be  after  spending  a  hallkTown  with  the 
dear  craytur,  that  w'e  may  look  at  her  conveniently, 
and  hav'e  a  bit  of  chat  with  her.”  “  You  extrava¬ 
gant  dog !”  says  Mr.  George,  “  1  am  sure  one-half  the 
money  will  do  quite  as  w  ell.  But  let  us  go  in  by  all 
means ;  she’s  a  charming  girl.”  “  Ah,  wait  a  wee,” 
interposed  Mr.  Andrew ;  “  dinna  ye  ken  it’ll  serve 
oor  purpose  equally  weel  just  to  ask  the  bonny  lassie 
to  gie  us  tw'a  sixpences  for  a  shilling,  and  inquire 
where’s  Mr.  Thompson’s  house,  and  sic  like?  We’re 
no  hungry,  and  may'  as  weel  save  the_siller.”  And 
here  is  the  old  .story  of  the  experiment  made  ?n  Lon¬ 
don  by  two  friends,  w  ho  .spoke  to  every  laborer  they 
met  between  St.  Giles’s  and  Holborn  Hill,  until  they 
had  found  one  belonging  to  each  of  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  to  each,  but  separately,  they  put  the 
que.stion,  “What  would  you  take  to  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  monument  all  night  with  only  your  night¬ 
clothes  on  ?”  The  Englishman,  in  a  straightfor- 
w'ard  way,  replied  at  once,  “  Five  pounds ;”  the 
Scotchman  cautiously  asked,  “  What  will  you  gie  1” 
and  the  Irishman,  otf-hand,  exclaimed,  “Sure,  I’d 
be  after  taking  a  bad  cowld.” — Smith's  Irish  Dia¬ 
monds.  j, 
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Railroad  Mania  in  Germany. — The  mania  for 
tlie  constructii)!!  of  railroads  which  possessed  Eng¬ 
land,  seems,  in  a  commensurate  degree,  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  possession  of  Germany,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet  has  been  such  as  not  only  to  ad¬ 
vance  this  feeling,  but  to  give  it  a  changefulness 
that  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
people.  The  following  summar)*  statement  of  the 
hnancial  position  of  the  empire  will  afford  a  go<xi 
idea  of  the  difficulties  that  are  to  lx?  met  and  over¬ 
come.  That  they  will  be,  we  have  no  doubt,  but  it 
w  ill  be  many  years  before  an  even  course  of  affairs 
will  bless  Germany.  When  it  does  come,  however, 
the  rew'ard  will  be  worth  the  pain  of  obtaining  it. 

If  we  inquire  the  amount  of  capital  already  in¬ 
vested  in  this  class  of  industrial  undertakings,  we 
shall  find,  that  during  the  last  eight  years,  a  sum  of 
jC3G,000,OOi)  has  been  employed,  in  opening  IIHHO 
miles  of  railway  communication.  Of  this  sum 
.soinewdiat  more  than  that  has  been  furnished  by  the 
several  governments  for  the  construction  of  State 
lines,  i’he  sum  still  needed,  within  a  period  of  five 
years,  to  meet  the  liabilities  of  lines  2200  miles  in 
e.xtent,  now'  in  course  of  formation,  is,  in  round 
numbers,  £37,500,000.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  total  of 
something  less  than  £75,000,000  sterling,  which, 
w'ithin  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  has  been,  or  will 
l>e  converted  into  that  species  of  public  security 
which  wc  call  railway  stock.  We  must  further 
bear  in  mind  that  of  tlie  sum  of  £37,500,000,  one- 
half  is  to  be  pro.vided  out  of  government  funds ;  and, 
being  spread  over  a  period  ot  five  years,  would  leave 
an  annual  sum  of  about  £5,000,000  sterling  to  be 
covered  from  the  respective  budgets  of  ihe  dilfercnt 
States,  and  a  like  sum  to  be  furnished  by  private 
capitalists. 

Let  us  now’  glance  at  the  collective  population, 
budgets  and  national  debts  of  the  German  States 
(including  of  course,  Austria),  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  (10,000,000  ; 
the  annual  State  expenditure  about  £50,000,000 stg., 
and  the  general  lunded  debt  of  Germany  may  be 
set  down  approximately  at  about  1  .(XK),0OO,OOO  of 
thalers,  or  £150,000,000  sterling.  The  bare  consi¬ 
deration  of  these  re.^^pective  items  is  sufficient  to  im¬ 
press  us  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  a  crisis 
like  the  present,  in  a  coimtry  where  the  monetary 
relations  want  that  elasticity  that  results  from  our  I 
banking  system.  But  we  are  ver\’  far  from  despon¬ 
dency,  w  hen  we  consider  that  the  average  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  in  Germanv,  on  good  landed  security,  is  but 
four  per  cent,  and  that  the  returns  of  railway  profit 
on  all  the  German  lines,  10  in  number,  up  to  the 
close  of  18-14,  gave  an  average  dividend  of  4  1-2 
per  cent  on  tlie  capital  invested,  with  the  gains 
steadily  increasing. 

literary  sycophancy. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  his  “Letters,”  relates  that 
the  Abbe  Giustiniani,  a  noble  Genoese,  wrote  a  pa¬ 
negyric  in  verse  on  the  empress  queen.  “She 
rewarded  him  with  a  gold  snuff-box  set  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  a  patent  of  theologian.  Finding  the 
trade  so  lucrative,  he  wrote  another  on  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  sent  him  a  horn  box,  telling  him  that 
he  knew  his  vow’  of  poverty  would  not  let  him  touch 
gold ;  and  that,  having  no  theologians,  he  had  sent 
him  a  patent  to  be  captain  of  horse  in  those  very 
troops  that  he  had  commended  .so  much  in  his  verse ! 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  saving  the  gold  and  bril¬ 
liants  was  not  the  part  w’hich  pleased  his  majesty 
the  least” 

In  August,  1787,  the  prize  of  poetiy,  proposed  by 
the  Comte  d’ Artois,  for  an  elegy  on  Prince  Leopold 


of  Brunswick,  was  granted  to  M.  Teras.se  de  Mar¬ 
seilles,  an  officer  in  the  queen’s  household,  although 
the  public  thought  his  production  inferior  to  that  of 
M.  Noel,  profe.s.'ior  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
w  ho  obtained  the  first  accessit ;  but  the  (}ueen,  on 
being  informed  that  her  officer  alxrve  named  had 
appeared  as  a  candidate,  wrote  three  letters  to  the 
academy  in  his  favor,  designating  the  piece  only  by 
the  motto,  without  giving  the  autlior’s  name.  The 
academy,  fancying  tfom  this  that  the  king  himself 
(Louis  XVllI.)  was  among  the  candidates,  and  that 
the  queen  was  eager  for  liis  success,  accorded  him 
the  prize,  or  at  least  thought  they  had  done  so;  but, 
on  opening  the  capsule,  they  were  not  a  little  aston- 
isheu  to  find,  in  lieuof  the  augu.st  name  of  Leopold’s 
brother,  the  name  ofa  common  officer  of  the  queen. 

A  fashionable  authore.ss  complimented  Frederick 
the  Great  very  extravagantly,  saying  “  ttiat  he  was 
cov’ered  with  glory,  was  the  j)aragon  of  Europe,  and, 
in  short,  the  greate.st  monarch  and  man  on  earth.” 
The  King,  rather  distres.sed  at  this  fulsomeness,  re¬ 
plied,  “  Madam,  you  areas  handsome  as  an  angel, 
w’itty,  elegant,  and  agreeable ;  in  short,  you  possess 
all  the  amiable  qualities;  f/ut  ym  paint. 

Louis  XIV.  was  weak  enough  to  relish  flattery. 
He  found  delight  in  singing  the  most  fulsome  passa¬ 
ges  of  songs  wTitten  in  his  ow’n  prai.se.  Even  at 
the  public  suppers,  when  the  band  played  the  airs 
to  which  they  were  set,  the  monarch  delighted  his 
courtiers  by  humming  the  same  pas.sages.  What 
sort  of  courtiers  he  had  alx)ut  him  mav  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  them,  when  dying,  liegged 
pardon  of  the  King  for  the  “  ugly  face.s”  which  the 
acuteness  of  his  .sufferings  comj>elled  him  to  make. 

This  vice  of  flattery  and  faw’ning  s3'cophancy  is 
sometimes  practised  even  by  rdverend  authors. 
Thus,  in  some  very  adulatory  doggerel  on  our  pre¬ 
sent  stwereign,  w’ritten  by  a  minor  canon  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  we  are  a.ssured  that  there  is  “  none  so  fair,  so  pure 
as  she.” 

Although  the  poet  Young  could  complain  that 

••  Ttic  flowers  of  eloquence,  profusely  poured 
O'er  spotted  vice,  fill  half  the  lettered  world,’’ 

and  elsewhere  exclaims, 

••  shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colours  spread. 

And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead  ? 

Shall  authors  smile  on  such  illustrious  days. 

And  satirise  w  ith  nothing — hut  their  praise 

)’et  he  himself  disgraced  his  talents,  and  lowered 
his  reputation,  by  the  mean  flattery  with  which  he 
j  .stuffed  his  dctlication  to  great  men.  This  foible  of 
his  character  is  thus  cleverly  touched  on  by  Swift : — 

*•  And  A'oung  must  torture  his  invention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension.” 

Sometimes  authors  heap  the  most  outrageously 
absurd  laudation  upon  one  another.  In  this  reck¬ 
less  and  unmeasured  way  of  praising,  Jasjx’r  Mayne 
has  no  hesitation  in  .‘^ayiug  of  “  Master  Cartwright,” 
author  of  some  tolerable  “  Comedies  and  Poems” 
(ir>51)— 

•*  Yes,  thou  to  nature  hadst  joined  art  and  skill ; 

In  thee  Ben  Jonson  still  held  Shakspcarc's  quill.’’ 

Mrs.  Thrale  relates  that  Hannah  More,  on  being 
introduced  to  Dr.  John.son,  began  singing  his  praise 
in  the  warmest  manner,  and  talking  of  the  pleasure 
and  the  instruction  she  had  received  from  his  wTit- 
ings  w’ith  the  highest  encomiums.  For  some  time 
he  heard  her  with  th«at  quietness  which  a  long  use 
of  praise  had  given  him ;  she  then  redoubled  her 
strokes,  and,  as  Mr.  Seward  calks  it,  peppered  still 
more  highly,  till  at  length  he  tunied  suddenly  to 
her,  with  a  stern  and  angry  countenance,  and  said, 
“  Madam,  before  you  flatter  a  man  so  grossly  to  his 
face,  you  .should  consider  whether  or  not  your  flat¬ 
tery  is  w’orth  having.” 
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